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GLIMPSES  OF  RUSKIN.* 


John  Henry  Newman  said,  when 
writing  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  John  Mozley, 
in  May,  18G3: 

It  has  ever  been  a  hobby  of  mine, 
though  perhaps  it  is  a  truism,  not  a 
hobby,  that  the  true  life  of  a  man  is  in 
his  letters.  .  .  Not  only  for  the  interest 
of  a  biography,  but  for  arriving  at  the 
inside  of  things,  the  publication  of  let¬ 
ters  is  the  true  method.  Biographers 
varnish,  they  assign  motives,  they  con¬ 
jecture  feelings,  they  Interpret  Lord 
Burleigh’s  nods;  but  contemporary  let¬ 
ters  are  facts. 

\ 

That  letters  afford  not  the  least  sure 
material  for  the  study  of  character 
may  be  clearly  seen  in  a  little  privately- 
printed  volume.  Letters  to  M.  G.  and 
H.  G.,  now  before  us.  .  In  January, 
1878,  and  again  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  John  Ruskin  visited  Ha- 
warden.  A  correspondence  was  thus 
opened  up  with  the  younger  daughter 
of  the  house  (M.  G.),  of  which  about 
forty  letters,  with  a  few  to  her  less- 
favored  sister  (H.  G.),  are  here 

brought  together.  And  such  are  these 
letters— always  personal,  characteristic, 
spontaneous— that  the  fragments  of 
self-portraiture  which  they  contain  are 

•  “Letters  to  M.  G.  and  H.  G.”  By  John  Bns- 
kin.  With  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
Wyndham.  (Privately  printed.  1903.) 


indispensable  to  any  authentic  and 
faithful  biography  of  the  writer.  It 
has  been  contended  that  of  all  qual¬ 
ities  the  most  essential  in  a  letter  are 
ease  and  naturalness,  lightness  of 
touch,  the  sense  for  the  little  things 
which  are  the  staple  of  conversation 
and  correspondence  as  well  as  of  life, 
the  ever  present  consciousness  that 
one  is  simply  one’s  self  and  not  an 
author  or  an  editor.  Ruskin’s  letters, 
even  when  stormy  and  maledictory, 
undoubtedly  possess  these  qualities, 
and  they  are  often,  like  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the 
art  of  letter-writing,  among  the  most 
truly  entertaining  kinds  of  lighter  lit¬ 
erature  of  which  our  language  can 
boast. 

The  Letters  to  M.  G.  and  H.  G,  gen¬ 
erally  valuable  as  they  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be.  with  their  references  of 
public  interest  and  their  treasures  not 
to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  do 
not,  however,  stand  alone.  A  charm¬ 
ing  introduction  by  Mr,  George  *Wynd- 
ham,  an  unacknowledged  though 
fascinating  fragment  of  a  diary,  and 
two  papers  of  considerable  value  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  make  them 
doubly  acceptable  to  every  Ruskln- 
reader. 

The  pictures  of  Ruskin  supplied  by 
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these  additional  pages  deserve  to  be 
placed  with  the  best.  Canon  Scott 
Holland  well  portrays  him  as  a  man 
who  went  straight  to  the  heart: 

He  came  up  to  one  so  confidentially, 
so  appealingly,  with  the  wistful  look 
in  his  gray-glinting  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  say,  “I  never  find  anybody  who 
quite  understands  me,  but  I  still  hope 
and  think  that  you  will.”  How  quaint, 
the  mingling  of  this  wistfulness  in  the 
face  with  the  spotted  blue  stock  and 
the  collars  and  the  frock-coat,  which 
made  him  look  like  something  between 
an.  old-fashioned  nobleman  of  the  for¬ 
ties  and  an  angel  that  had  lost  its 
way.  The  small,  bird-like  head  and 
hands  and  figure  had,  nevertheless,  a 
curious  and  old-world  pomp  in  their 
gait  and  motions.  The  bushy  eye¬ 
brows  gave  a  strength  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  which  was  a  little  un¬ 
expected,  and  which  found  its  proper 
balance  In  the  white  beard  of  his  last 
years.  He,  somehow,  moved  one  as 
with  the  delicate  tenderness  of  a  wom¬ 
an;  and  he  felt  frail,  as  if  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  world  would  hurt  and 
break  him;  and  one  longed  to  shelter 
him  from  all  that  was  ugly  and  cruel. 

Side  by  side  with  this  might  go  the 
anonymous  diarist’s  description  of  Rus¬ 
kin  as  a  talker,  which  reminds  us  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  references  to 
Ruskin’s  indescribable  charm  of  spon¬ 
taneous  lovingness— the  irrepressible 
bubbling  up  of  a  bright  nature  full  to 
the  brim  with  enthusiasm,  chivalry, 
and  affection: 

Then — absente  magistro — a  quick  tan¬ 
gle  of  remarks  followed  on  his  mani¬ 
fold  pleasant  ways;  his  graceful  and 
delightful  manner— bright,  gentle,  deli¬ 
cately  courteous;  the  lyric  melody  of 
his  voice— more  Intensely  spiritual, 
more  subduedly  passionate,  more  thrill¬ 
ing  than  any  voice  I  ever  heard.  He 
is  a  swift  observer  and  acute.  Not 
talkative,  but  ever  willing  to  be  in¬ 
terested  In  things,  and  to  throw 
gleams  of  his  soul’s  sunlight  over 
them;  original  in  his  dazzling  ideal¬ 
ism.  For  ever  “thinking  on  whatsoever 


things  are  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report,”  etc.;  annihilating,  in  the 
intense  white  heat  of  his  passionate 
contempt  and  hatred,  all  vile,  dark, 
hateful  things.  They  are  not— cannot 
be.  They  are  lies,  negations,  blanks, 
nonentities.  “God  is— and  there  is 
none  else  beside  Him!” 

There  are  other  glimpses  of  Ruskin 
which  may  not  be  disregarded.  We 
see  him  on  the  first  night  of  his  visit 
to  Hawarden  rising  abruptly  from  his 
chair  (at  a  quarter  to  eleven),  during 
an  absorbing  conversation,  and  with 
the  remark.  “I  always  go  early  to 
bed,”  vanishing,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
company.  We  also  see  him  seeking 
the  prettiest  possible  pair  of  gauntlet 
gloves— rough  gloves  for  country  walks 
among  thistles,  only  they  must  be 
pretty— that  will  fit  a  little  girl  of 
eleven  or  ten  who  won  them,  not  fairly 
(more’s  the  pity)  in  a  skirmish  with 
burdock  beads.  In  which  he  had  no 
chance.  Again,  we  have  an  exception¬ 
ally  charming  sight  of  great  men  at 
play.  At  Hawarden,  on  an  October 
evening  in  1878,  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether  John  Ruskin,  the  possessor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mazzini,  of  the  most  analyt¬ 
ic  mind  in  Europe;  the  Duke  of  Ar¬ 
gyll,  who.  Ruskin  declared,  used  to  be 
so  grim  at  the  Metaphysical,  he  never 
ventured  within  the  table’s  length  of 
him;  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  of  whom 
professor  Huxley,  no  great  admirer  of 
the  famous  statesman,  said,  “Here  is  a 
man  with  the  greatest  Intellect  in  Eu¬ 
rope.”  For  the  delectation  of  these 
three,  two  of  whom  were  men  of.  in 
their  own  way,  unrivalled  genius. 

-  brought  the  Fishery  Game,  and 

the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  W.  E.  G..  and 
Ruskin  and  Mrs.  W,  H.  G.,  and  others, . 
all  played,  and  laughed  a  good  deal. 
Ruskin  approved  the  idea  of  the  game, 
but  wanted  lovely  little  fishes  with  sil¬ 
ver  scales— Instead  of  little  ugly  lumps 
of  wood— to  catch. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  great  Lord 
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Eldon  yielding  himself  to  childlike 
gaiety,  and  observing,  "You  don’t 
know  the  luxury  of  playing  the  fool”; 
of  Dean  Swift  relieving  his  tense  and 
tragic  moods  by  harnessing  his  serv¬ 
ants— once  even  his  learned  friend.  Dr. 
Sheridan— with  cords,  and  driving 
them  up  and  down  the  stairs  and 
through  the  rooms  of  his  deanery;  of 
Dugald  Stewart  amusing  himself  with 
attempts  to  balance  a  peacock’s  feath¬ 
er  on  his  nose,  and  having  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytler,  the  historian,  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  curious  contest  of  skill; 
of  Faraday  and  Harding,  the  artist, 
dining  at  the  Roj'al  Institution,  and 
after  dinner  nearly  always  having 
games  together,  just  like  boys— some¬ 
times  with  horse-chestnuts  instead  of 
marbles;  and  of  Lord  Bacon  censuring 
chess  as  “too  wMse  a  game.” 

The  conversations  described  in  this 
volume  are  of  special  worth  to  the 
Ruskin-student,  and  their  general  in¬ 
terest  is  largely  enhanced  by  the  prom¬ 
inent  part  taken  in  them  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  That,  during  this  period,  at 
any  rate,  Ruskin  dreaded  conversation, 
it  is  clearly  evident.  “The  excitement 
of  conversation  breaks  me  or  bends  me 
banefully  al^vays,”  he  pathetically 
says.  And,  further,  he  writes  of  the 
weaknesses  and  the  w’orrles  which  com¬ 
pel  him  to  stay  at  home  and  forbid  all 
talking,  and  asserts  that  nearly  eveiy 
word  anybody  says,  if  he  cares  for  the 
speaker,  either  grieves  or  astonishes 
him  to  an  alarming  degree.  Yet  no¬ 
where,  perhaps,  does  Ruskin  appear 
in  a  more  attractive  and  vivid  light  as 
a  conversationalist,  and  nowhere  may 
be  found,  within  similar  limits,  so 
much  that  has  a  close  connection  with 
the  special  features  of  his  teaching. 
His  hearers  sometimes  w'onder  that 
he  is  not  w’holly  paralyzed  by  the  ut¬ 
ter  hopelessness,  the  real,  pure  de¬ 
spair  beneath  the  sunlight  of  his 
smile,  and  ringing  through  all  he  says; 
they  are  also  struck  with  the  simplic¬ 


ity  and  modesty  with  which,  after  as¬ 
serting  that  the  man  who  has  failed  in 
any  subject  has  no  right  w'hatsoever 
to  say  one  word  respecting  the  subject 
in  which  he  has  failed,  he  alludes 
to  himself  as  one  who  has  entirely 
failed. 

But  while  they  cannot  but  be  con¬ 
scious  that  they  are  listening  to  a  man 
of  strange  despair  over  all  that  is 
known  of  human  politics,  and  all  that 
may  be  guessed  of  their  future  develop¬ 
ment,  and  while  they  may  not  choose  to 
accept  much  that  he  says,  they  do  not 
readily  miss  a  single  word  uttered  by 
this  crotcheteer  with  a  tongue  of  gold, 
or  fail  to  recognize  “the  gracious  cour¬ 
age  with  w’hlch,  whilst  treading  a  via 
dolorosa,  he  placed  a  posy  before  every 
shrine  of  Beauty  and  Gentleness  and 
Love.” 

William  Wllberforce  said  of  Edmund 
Burke  that  “like  the  fated  object  of 
the  fairy’s  favors,  whenever  he  opened 
his  mouth  pearls  and  diamonds 
dropped  from  him,”  Somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  language  might  often  have  been 
used,  with  peculiar  fitness,  concerning 
Ruskin.  His  conversational  faculty 
sprang  from  his  character  and  Intel¬ 
lect— was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
emotions,  the  animal  spirits,  as  well 
as  of  mental  gifts.  Like  his  master. 
Carlyle,  he  had  “a  natural  tendency 
to  exaggeration,”  but,  like  Carlyle,  he 
was  always,  even  in  his  most  perverse 
moods,  worth  hearing.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  in  his  recent  contribution  to 
the  English  Men  of  Letters,  writes  of 
Ruskin  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  impressive  beings  whom  he  ever 
met;  and  declares  that  not  even  Ten-  ^ 
nyson,  Carlyle,  Mazzini,  Bright,  Brown¬ 
ing,  and  other  equally  famous  men, 
had  ever  in  social  Intercourse  im¬ 
pressed  him  more  vividly  with  a  sense 
of  Intense  personality,  with  the  inex¬ 
plicable  light  of  genius  which  seemed 
to  well  up  spontaneously  from  heart 
and  brain.  Such  expressions  of  opln- 
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ioD  may  receive  ample  support  from 
the  little  book  now  under  notice. 

But,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the 
conversations  here  referred  to  gain  in 
value  and  attractiveness  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  carried  on  either  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  in  his  immediate 
presence.  With  excellent  judgment 
Mr.  George  Wyndham  characterizes  the 
illustrious  host  and  his  illustrious  guest 
—Gladstone,  the  statesman,  theologian, 
and  prophet  of  moral  energy  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  a  nation’s  life,  who 
ever  believed,  not  alone  in  the  merits 
of  his  cause,  but  in  the  certainty  of 
its  triumph;  Ruskin,  the  rhetorician, 
teacher,  and  the  diviner  of  the  Beauti¬ 
ful.  who  yet  disbelieved  in  its  accept¬ 
ability  by  man.  Mr.  Wyndliam  also 
refers  to 

the  talk  that  passed  between  these  two. 
who  seemed  opposite  in  aim  and  were 
so  in  method;  approaching  life,  whetli- 
er  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  or  a  task 
to  be  accomplished,  by  divergent  patlis 
and  with  sentiments  widely  sundered; 
the  one.  in  grim  earnestness  and  abso¬ 
lute  faith;  the  other,  with’ sunlit  grace 
playing  over  all  but  absolute  despair. 

In  this  connection  even  the  brief  al¬ 
lusions  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  private  di¬ 
ary  to  Ruskin’s  Hawarden  visits  can¬ 
not  be  neglected: 

We  had  much  conversation— inter¬ 
esting.  of  course,  as  it  must  always  be 
with  him.  ,  .  In  some  respects  an  un¬ 
rivalled  guest,  and  those  Important  re¬ 
spects  too.  .  .  No  diminution  of  charm. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Ruskin  developed  his  political 
opinions.  They  aim  at  the  restoration 
of  the  Judaic  system  and  exhibit  a 
mixture  of  virtuous  absolutism  and 
Christian  socialism.  All  in  his  charm¬ 
ing  and  benevolent  manner. 

There  Is  unquestionably  much 
throughout  the  records  here  supplied 
to  help  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
Ruskin’s  life  and  work,  even  though 
there  is  little  in  them  to  cause  sur¬ 
prise  to  those  who  really  know  his 


books.  We  will  listen  to  him  as  he 
speaks  through  these  pages.  It  will 
be  remembered  how  Ruskin  has  con¬ 
tended  that  sclentltic  pursuits  are  al¬ 
ways  in  their  nature  adverse  to  high¬ 
er  contemplation,  having  a  tendency 
to  chill  and  subdue  the  feelings,  and 
to  resolve  all  things  into  atoms  and 
numbers;  that  for  most  men  an  igno¬ 
rant  enjoyment  is  better  than  an  in¬ 
formed  one— it  is  better  to  conceive 
the  sky  as  a  blue  dome  than  a  dark 
cavity,  and  the  cloud  as  a  golden 
throne  than  a  sleety  mist;  and  that  the 
pursuit  of  science  should  constantly 
be  stayed  by  the  love  of  beauty,  and 
accuracy  of  knowledge  by  tenderness 
of  emotion.  At  Mr.  Gladstone's  table. 
Mr.  Ruskin.  according  to  the  anony¬ 
mous  diarist,  decried  Museums,  and 
Natural  Science  in  general,  as  tending 
to  fix  attention  upon  all  Nature’s  mis¬ 
takes  and  failings — every  abnormal, 
ugly,  and  loathsome  specimen  of  Na¬ 
ture's  doings. 

In  Museums  we  ought  to  have  speci¬ 
mens— the  loveliest,  most  perfect  that 
are  to  be  found— of  Nature’s  handi¬ 
work.  Birds  in  all  their  feathers,  ani¬ 
mals  in  their  skins.  I  don’t  ever  de¬ 
sire  to  see  a  Dodo  in  its  skeleton  state; 
I  never  saw  one  in  its  plumage,  and 
why  should  I  wish  to  see  one  without? 

We  should  never  look  at.  or  think  of. 
anything  unlovely,  impure,  horrible; 
we  should  remedy  evils  by  bringing  up 
the  good  against  them,  to  scathe  and 
annihilate  them.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  he  further  urged,  we  know 
right  and  wrong  sufficiently;  or.  rather, 
we  have  enough  knowledge  of  what 
beauty,  truth,  and  goodness  are.  to 
work  and  live  in.  There  is  no  need 
to  learn  negatively;  simply  go  for¬ 
ward.  look  forward;  never  look  back¬ 
ward.  “He  that  putteth  his  hand  .  .  . 
and  looJceth  hack,"  etc. 

At  the  same  time  (January.  1878i 
Ruskin  assured  Gladstone  that  for  at 
least  twenty  years  he  had  made  it  a 
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rule  to  know  nothing  about  doubtful 
and  controverted  facts— nothing  but 
what  was  absolutely  true— absolutely 
certain.  He  did  not  care  for  opinions, 
views,  speculations,  the  truth  of  which 
was  doubtful.  He  wished  to  know  only 
true  things;  and  there  were  enough 
of  them  to  take  a  full  lifetime  to 
learn.  Even  when  his  host  spoke  of 
round  towers  in  Ireland,  Ruskin  said 
that,  as  it  was  a  controverted  subject, 
he  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  also  ad¬ 
vocated  an  ideal  newspaper— an  abso¬ 
lutely  truthful  journal.  He  hated  tind- 
ing  that  what  he  believed  yesterday 
he  must  disbelieve  to-day.  A  news¬ 
paper  should  be  started  which  could  be 
entirely  trusted.  What  would  delay  in 
the  api>earance  of  items  of  intelli¬ 
gence  signifj’  if  only  the  truth  could 
thereby  be  assured?  Instead  of  fur¬ 
nishing  columns  full  of  conspicuous 
villainy  and  abomination,  the  news¬ 
paper  should  tell  of  the  people  best 
worth  knowing  in  the  neighborhood, 
with  notes  of  their  moral  character¬ 
istics— nothing  but  pure  and  l)eautlful 
things.  At  present  it  was  the  most 
imfamous  people  who  were  forced  up¬ 
on  our  thoughts.  The  gentlest,  purest, 
noblest  of  mankind  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world,  made  famous  in 
the  journals.  There  need  be  no  fear  of 
spoiling  the  truly  good  people  by  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  prominence.  To-day 
they  were  precisely  the  last  people  in 
a  place  to  be  heard  of. 

Again,  while  Gladstone  looked  with 
puzzled  earnestness.  Ruskin  expound¬ 
ed  at  length,  with  his  Inseparable  hu¬ 
mor  and  seriousness,  a  scheme  for  the 
enforcement  of  social  responsibility  for 
crime.  The  inhabitants  of  everj-  place 
were  guilty  of  the  crimes  done  In  their 
neighborhood.  Why  had  they  not  sus¬ 
tained  a  higher  moral  tone,  which 
would  make  men  ashamed  to  commit 
crime  when  they  were  near?  Why  had 
they  allowed  the  conditions  which  lead 
to  crime?  Every  man  should  feel 
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every  crime  as  his  own.  Would  It  not 
be  well  to  divide  London  Into  districts, 
so  that  when  a  murder  was  committed 
in  any  one  district  those  who  lived 
there  should  draw  lots  to  decide  who 
should  suffer  for  It?  Might  not  the 
public  conscience  be  thereby  quick¬ 
ened.  and  would  not  the  moral  effect 
be  excellent  if  the  man  on  whom  the 
lot  fell  should  be  of  a  peculiarly  high 
character?  Ruskin  even  thought  that 
this  might  lead  to  the  murderer’s  per¬ 
manent  reform.  And  as  to  prison  re¬ 
forms,  it  was  silly  to  fuss  about  the 
insides  of  prisons.  On'W  people  were 
sent  to  prison,  the  inside  should  be 
made  as  bad  as  possible.  Reform  was 
wanted  outside.  Society  made  crime 
possible.  The  real  criminals  were  the 
idle  rich.  Every  man  who  had  a  large 
income  should  be  imprisoned  if  he  did 
no  work. 

Thus  “the  ‘brevet’  son  of  Carlyle’’ 
fulminated  and  argued,  to  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  his  hearers.  He 
mournfully  admitted  the  failure  of  the 
Hlnksey  work  owing  to  the  want  of 
an  earnest  spirit  in  the  undergradu¬ 
ates.  They  played  at  it.  “It  is  only 
one  of  the  many  signs  of  the  diaboli¬ 
cal  condition  of  Oxford.’’  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  racing  at  Oxford  was  ut¬ 
terly  ruinous,  and  the  boats  were  the 
destruction  of  all  the  river’s  charm 
and  beauties;  also  that  riding  should 
be  encouraged  at  Oxford— the  horse, 
like  other  things,  was  ruined  (he 
spoke  as  an  artist,  of  its  beauty 
ideally)  by  racing.  He  believed  taste 
was  Improving  in  many  ways.  He  gave 
his  support  to  the  defenders  of  Thlrl- 
mere  only  out  of  consideration  for  his 
friends’  wishes.  Excursionists  had  en¬ 
tirely  spoiled  the  lake  for  rational  en¬ 
joyment.  “Its  bottom  was  literhlly 
paved  over  with  broken  plates  and 
dishes,  so  It  might  as  well  go  altogeth¬ 
er.  and  be  drained  away.’’  He  dis¬ 
coursed  on  domestic  virtues.  Mothers 
ought  not  to  expend  their  love  upon 
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their  own  children,  but  while  making 
that  love  a  central  care,  should  love  all 
other  children  too;  especially  the  poor 
and  suffering.  “To  be  a  father  to  the 
fatherless  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  a 
Christian.”  He  preached  on  marriage, 
how  the  woman  should  not  venture  to 
hope  for  or  think  for  perfectness  in 
him  she  would  love,  but  he  should  be¬ 
lieve  the  maiden  to  be  purity  and  per¬ 
fection,  absolute  and  unqualified;  per¬ 
fectly  faultless,  entirely  lovely.  “Wom¬ 
en  are,  in  general,  far  nobler,  purer, 
more  divinely  perfect  than  men,  be¬ 
cause  they  come  less  in  contact  with 
evil.”  He  declared  that  one  of  the 
loveliest  graces  of  holy  childhood— that 
pretty  leaning  of  a  youngling  against 
a  person’s  knee,  and  bending  over 
gracefully  as  a  lily,  with  inimitably 
winsome  love— was  rarely  caught  by 
artists.  He  knew  only  one  artist— 
Vandyke — who  had  truly  found  it.  He 
—“Socialist.  Aristocrat.  dreaming 
Idealist,  hater  of  modern  ‘Liberty,’  of 
pride  of  wealth,  of  bastard  ‘Patriot¬ 
ism’;  lover  of  the  poor  and  the  la¬ 
borious,  toiling  multitude;  .  .  .  detest¬ 
ing  war  and  its  ‘standing  armies’ 
declared  at  Hawarden  his  great  truths, 
while  the  Duke  of  ArgjMl  cavilled  im¬ 
patiently  and  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted 
the  speaker’s  principles  but  differed 
widely  as  to  their  practical  application. 
He  felt  that  war— unless  a  moral  ne¬ 
cessity— was  a  most  stupendous  crime, 
and  that  Christianity  certainly  made 
against  war;  he  almost  scorned  Moz- 
ley’s  great  argument,  “that  by  its  rec¬ 
ognition  of  nations  Christianity  implic¬ 
itly  sanctions  war”  as  fallacious  and 
childish;  and  in  response  to  the 
Duke’s,  “You  seem  to  want  a  very 
different  world  from  that  we  experi¬ 
ence,”  exclaimed,  “Yea,  verily,  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  things  passed  away.” 

This  also  was  his  verdict:  It  was  no 
day  for  Art,  while  our  filthy  cities 
cried  to  Heaven  against  us. 


So  he  preached  with  ever  intenser 
vehemence  and  skill,  giving  precision 
and  reality  and  exquisite  utterance  to 
that  which  had  been,  in  Carlyle,  but 
as  a  thunderous  roar. 

Canon  Scott  Holland  observes  that 

The  amusement  of  the  meeting  of 
the  two  (Gladstone  and  Ruskin)  lay  in 
the  absolute  contrast  between  them  at 
every  point  on  which  conversation 
could  conceivably  turn.  The  brimming 
optimism  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  hoping  all 
things,  believing  everybody,  came 
clashing  up  at  every  turn  with  the  in¬ 
veterate  pessimism  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
who  saw  nothing  on  every  side  but  a 
world  rushing  headlong  down  into  the 
pit.  They  might  talk  on  the  safest  of 
topics,  and  still  the  contrast  was  in¬ 
evitable. 

In  Pratcrita  Ruskin  tells  us  that  in 
these  talks  with  him  Gladstone  disput¬ 
ed  all  the  principles  before  their  ap¬ 
plication;  and  the  appiication  of  all 
that  got  past  the  dispute.  At  one  time 
the  conversation  turned  on  Homer  and 
the  Iliad,  and  the  hearers  thought  that 
there,  surely,  could  be  no  differences 
of  opinion.  But  Gladstone  proceeded 
to  show,  from  a  certain  passage,  how 
clear  it  was  that  even  Homer  had  en¬ 
tered  into  those  principles  of  barter 
which  modern  economic  science  would 
justify;  and  Ruskin  responded,  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  regret.  “And  to  think 
that  the  devil  of  Political  Economy 
was  alive  even  then.”  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  brought 
to  the  front,  and  a  sul»;'ect  provided 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  dear  to  the 
heart  of  host  and  visitor  alike.  But 
Gladstone  happened  to  say  that  “Sir 
Walter  had  made  Scotland.”  and  Rus¬ 
kin  wished  to  know  what  he  meant  by 
the  remark.  Then  Gladstone  dilated 
upon  the  immense  improvement,  since 
Sir  Walter  wrote,  in  the  means  of 
communication  in  Scotland,  and  re¬ 
ferred  at  length  to  the  previous  iso¬ 
lation  of  life  in  the  Highlands  and  the 
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Dumber  of  delighted  excursionists  now 
conveyed  up  and  down  the  Trossacbs. 
“But,  my  dear  sir,”  Ruskin  broke  in  at 
last,  “that  is  not  making  Scotland,  that 
is  unmaking  it.”  This  was  an  echo  of 
a  letter,  written  by  Ruskin  five  years 
before,  and  offered  recently  for  sale, 
“I  am  obliged  by  the  Invitation  of  the 
Caledonian  Society,  but  I  never  go  to 
public  dinners,  and  if  steam  ploughs 
are  to  be  used  in  Caledonia,  no  din¬ 
ners  will  preserve  the  memory  of 
Burns”;  or  of  another  letter,  in  which 
he  alluded  to  railroads  as  “animated 
and  deliberate  earthquakes,  destruc¬ 
tive  of  all  wise  social  habits  and  pos¬ 
sible  natural  beauty.” 

These  ruptures  of  interest  were 
bound  to  occur.  The  one  trusted  in 
the  democratic  movement,  however 
chaotic  and  vulgar  might  be  some  of 
its  manifestations;  the  other  had 
learnt  from  his  Master,  and  faithfully 
repeated  his  lesson,  that  the  only  hope 
for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  lay  in 
obedience  to  the  strong  will  of  the 
strong  man  who  would  know  so  much 
better  for  them  than  they  would  them¬ 
selves  what  it  was  their  true  life 
needed.  But  the  beautiful  thing  of  it 
all  was  that,  in  spite  of  every  col¬ 
lision,  they  learnt  to  like  and  love 
each  other  better  and  better. 

But,  as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere 
(in  the  Daily  Chronicle),  this  volume  is 
in  other  respects  important  because  of 
its  connection  with  the  great  name  of 
Gladstone.  In  Letter  Ivli,  of  Fors  Clad 
gera  occurs  a'  significant  blank,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  statement  that 
“the  passage  now  and  henceforward 
omitted  in  this  place  contained  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Mr,.  Gladstone,  written  under 
a  complete  misconception  of  his  char¬ 
acter,”  and,  further,  that  the  blank 
space  is  left  “partly  in  due  memorial 
of  rash  judgment.”  In  “Letter  the 
87th”  (Fors)  Mr.  Ruskin  expresses 
“great  shame”  for  these  omitted 
words,  written,  he  says,  “in  utter  mis- 
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understanding  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  char¬ 
acter.”  In  these  Letters  to  M.  G.  and 
H.  O.,  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  a 
full  explanation  of  Ruskin’s  change  of 
front. 

We  are  here  told  that  Gladstone  and 
Ruskin  did  not  meet  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1878.  Canon  Scott  Holland, 
who  was  then  at  Hawarden,  but  who 
curiously  says  “about  1881”  for  1878, 
states  that  an  article  by  Ruskin  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  had  profoundly 
moved  Gladstone,  and  that  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  Ruskin  had  been  thus  suggest¬ 
ed.  Ruskin  himself,  in  his  first  tetter  to 
Miss  Marj’  Gladstone,  writes:  “I  thank 
Fors  and  your  sweet  sister  very  sol¬ 
emnly  for  having  let  me  see  your  fa¬ 
ther.”  Notwithstanding  Canon  Scott 
Holland,  we  therefore  think  it  highly 
probable  that  Letter  Ixxxlv,  in  Fors, 
and  Mrs.  Wickham  (Mr.  Gladstone’s 
daughter)  prepared  the  way  for  Rus¬ 
kin’s  Hawarden  visit.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  first  meeting  of  the  two 
illustrious  men.  Prccterita  must  not 
be  forgotten,  with  its  picture  of  Rus¬ 
kin  at  Lady  Davy’s  table,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  J.  G.  Lockhart’s  daughter,  of 
whom  he  was  enamored,  but  who  he 
found  didn’t  care  for  a  word  he  said. 

And  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the  other 
side  of  her— and  the  precious  moments 
were  all  thrown  away  in  quarrelling 
across  her,  with  him,  about  Neapoli¬ 
tan  prisons.  He  couldn’t  see,  as  I  did, 
that  the  real  prisoners  were  the  people 
outside. 

It  is  distinctly  amusing  to  read  how, 
as  Ruskin  drove  with  Canon  Scott 
Holland  from  Broughton  station  to 
Hawarden.  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had 

the  darkest  view  possible  of  his  host. 
Imbibed  from  the  “Master,”  Carlyle,  to 
whose  imagination  he  figured  appar¬ 
ently  as  the  symbol  of  all  with  which 
he  was  at  war.  Ruskin  was  therefore 
extremely  timid  and  suspicious,  and 
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had  secured,  in  view  of  a  possible  re¬ 
treat,  a  telegram  which  might  at  any 
moment  summon  him  home;  this  tele¬ 
gram  loomed  largely  the  first  day,  and 
we  were  constantly  under  its  menace. 
But  as  hour  by  hour  he  got  happier, 
the  references  to  its  possible  arrival 
came  more  and  more  rarely,  and  final¬ 
ly  it  became  purely  mythical. 

In  these  letters  and  diaries— as  Mr. 
Wyndham  teils  us— we  may  see  the  in¬ 
stant  birth  of  mutual  esteem  between 
Ruskin  and  his  unrivalled  host,  and 
watch  it  ripening  into  the  fruit  of 
friendship;  whilst,  as  that  ripens,  a 
thousand  blossoms  of  playfulness  and 
affection  are  put  forth  by  Ruskln’s 
admiration  and  love  for  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  Canon  Scott  Holland 
says  that  Ruskin  threw  off  every 
touch  of  suspicion  with  which  he  had 
arrived,  and  showed,  with  all  the 
frankness  and  charm  of  a  child,  his 
new  sense  of  the  greatness  and  nobil¬ 
ity  of  the  character  of  his  host.  As 
he  stood  on  the  hall  steps  when  de¬ 
parting  at  the  close  of  a  three  days’ 
visit,  he  begged  publicly  to  recant  all 
that  he  had  ever  said  or  thought 
against  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  a 
complete  victory,  and  all  the  more  no¬ 
ticeable  just  because  the  two  talked  a 
different  language  and  moved  in  differ¬ 
ent  worlds.  Canon  Scott  Holland 
drove  with  Ruskin  to  the  station,  and 
was  freely  told  of  the  joy  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  but  found  him  “a  little  ner¬ 
vous  as  to  how  he  was  going  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  ‘the  Master’  when  he  got 
back  to  Chelsea”! 

Ruskin  himself  shall  tell  of  the 
change  in  his  opinion  of  Gladstone. 
When,  in  his  first  letter  (January  18, 
1878)  to  Miss  Mary  Gladstone,  he  ex¬ 
presses  gratitude  for  having  been  en¬ 
abled  to  see  her  father  and  understand 
him  In  his  earnestness,  he  adds: 

How  is  it  possible  for  the  men  who 
have  known  him  long  to  allow  the 
thought  of  his  course  of  conduct  now. 


or  at  any  other  time,  having  been 
warped  by  ambition,  to  diminish  the 
lustre  and  the  power  of  his  name?  I 
have  been  grievously  deceived  con¬ 
cerning  him  myself,  and  have  once 
written  words  about  him  which  I 
trust  you  at  least  may  never  see.  They 
shall  be  effaced  henceforward  (I  have 
written  to  cancel  the  page  on  which 
they  are).  If  ever  you  see  them,  for¬ 
give  me,  and  you  will  know  what  it 
is  to  forgive. 

And  writing  again  to  Miss  Glad¬ 
stone.  a  few  days  later,  Ruskin  says: 

It  was  a  complete  revelation  to  me, 
and  has  taught  me  a  man’elous  quan¬ 
tity  of  most  precious  things— above  all 
things,  the  rashness  of  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  (not  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of 
things  themselves,  but  as  to  the  tem¬ 
per  in  which  men  say  and  do  them). 

Even  after  such  acknowledgments 
as  these,  Ruskin,  psychological  puzzle 
that  he  was.  indulged  himself  in  an 
occasional  fling.  But.  as  we  are  re¬ 
minded. 

vehement  language  was  with  Ruskin  a 
literary  Intoxication  rather  than  a  mor¬ 
al  fault  He  has  paid  a  bitter  penalty 
for  failing  to  overcome  the  tendency. 
To  paraphrase  an  absurd  epigram 
about  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  talk  and  his 
books,  it  might  be  said  of  Ruskin  that 
he  talked  like  an  angel  and  wrote  as  if 
he  were  one  of  the  Major  Prophets.* 

I 

In  the  summer  of  1879  he  penned 
his  famous  Glasgow  letter,  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  cared'  no  more  either 
for  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone  than 
for  two  old  bagpipes  with  the  drones 
going  by  steam,  but  that  he  hated  all 
Liberalism  as  he  did  Beelzebub,  and 
that,  with  Carlyle,  he  stood  alone  In 
England  for  God  and  the  Queen.  And 
in  April.  1884.  a  conversation  he  had 
with  Mr.  M.  H.  Splelmann  appeared  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  was  quoted 
in  every  direction.  In  it  he  said  that 

‘  Frederic  Harrison. 
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there  was  one  political  opinion  be  did 
entertain— that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  an 
old  windbag,  who  used  bis  splendid 
gifts  of  oratory,  not  for  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  a  subject,  but  for  its  vaporiza¬ 
tion  in  a  cioud  of  words. 

It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that 
both  these  roughly-expressed  senti¬ 
ments  were  ill-received  at  Hawarden. 
The  continuity  of  Ruskin’s  letters  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  daughter  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  broken,  and  from  Mr.  Spiei- 
mann  we  learn  that,  according  to  Rus¬ 
kin’s  OW’D  admission,  the  “windbag” 
remark  gave  tbe  greatest  offence  to 
Miss  Gladstone,  of  whom  be  was  so 
fond,  and  now  she  wouldn’t  look  at 
him!  But  no  one  who  reads  these  de¬ 
lightful  letters  can  doubt  that  every 
breach  was  happily  healed.  The  Glas¬ 
gow  communication— so  Ruskin  ex¬ 
plained  to  M.  G.— was  perfectly  delib¬ 
erate,  and  meant,  once  for  all,  to  say 
on  the  matter  all  he  had  to  say;  but 
be  was  in  a  tired  state  at  tbe  time, 
and  it  was  written  between  tw’o  coats 
of  color  which  he  was  laying  on  an 
oak  leaf,  and  about  which  he  w’as, 
that  morning,  exceedingly  solicitous. 
M.  G.  had  been  candidly  enough  al¬ 
ways  warned  of  the  adversary  side  In 
him,  though  be  did  not  show  it  “up 
the  lawn  nor  by  the  wood”  at  Haw’ar- 
den;  and  she  mast  remember  that  if 
her  father  said  publicly  of  him  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  Ruskin  (meaning 
Political  and  Economical  Ruskin)  than 
for  a  broken  bottle  stuck  on  tbe  top  of 
a  wall— he  should  say— only— well,  he 
knew  that  before— but  the  rest  of  Rus¬ 
kin  he  loved,  for  all  that.  He  loves 
and  honors  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  perfect¬ 
ly  right-minded  private  English  gen¬ 
tleman;  as  a  man  of  purest  religious 
temper,  and  as  one  tenderly  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  as  one  earnestly  (desiring 
to  be)  Just;  but  he  has  always  fierce¬ 
ly  opposed  his  politics,  and  has  always 
“Despised  (forgive  the  Gorgonian 
word)  his  way  of  declaring  them  to 


the  people,”  Just  as  be  has  always  de¬ 
spised  also  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  meth¬ 
ods  of  appealing  to  Parliament  and  to 
the  Queen’s  ambition.  He  never  for 
an  instant  meant  any  comparison  or 
likeness  between  Disraeli  and  Glad¬ 
stone— they  merely  had  to  be  named, 
as  they  were  questioned  of.  It  is  “un¬ 
speakably  sweet”  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  bis  daughter  to  forgive  him  so 
soon,  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe  any¬ 
thing  she  w’ill  tell  him  of  her  father 
after  that.  And  she  must  believe  he 
W’as  never  in  bis  life  in  such  peril  of 
losing  his  “political  independence”  as 
under  his  little  Madonna’s  power  at 
Hawarden.  There  is  forgiveness  also 
after  the  “windbag”  conversation,  and 
Miss  Gladstone  shows  herself  to  be 
“really  the  most  perfect  angel  that 
ever  St.  Cecilia  brought  up.”  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Canon  Scott  Holland’s  ad¬ 
mirable  summing  up  of  tbe  case,  it 
W’as  impossible  for  Gladstone  and' 
Ruskin  to  co-operate.  For  all  that, 
how’ever, 

they  learnt  to  know  that  they  were- 
fighting  on  tbe  same  side  in  tbe  great 
warfare  between  good  and  ill;  that 
they  bad  tbe  same  cause  at  heart; 
that  they  both  trusted  in  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  conscience  over  all  material, 
things,  and  in  the  reality  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  in  tbe  hatefulness  of  lust 
and  cruelty  and  wrong.  Their  spirits 
drew  together,  though  their  ways  lay 
so  far  apart;  and  this  because,  for 
both,  life  had  its  deep  root  in  plety^ 
and  had  its  one  and  only  consumma¬ 
tion  in  God. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Ruskin  ex¬ 
panded  the  Gospel  of  the  Eternal 
Beauties  into  three  hundred  exquisite 
volumes.  Well,  this  charming  little 
book  has  many  things  as  characteristic- 
of  Ruskin  as  any  to  be  found  in  all 
the  long  line  of  his  works;  it  is  also- 
strewn  with  the  most  welcome  person¬ 
al  touches.  In  such  intimate  corre¬ 
spondence  as  this  we  should  expect  to- 
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find  references  to  certain  names  and 
topics  closely  associated  with  Ruskin, 
and  we  are  not  disappointed.  He  who 
in  the  days  of  early  childhood,  when 
badly  bitten  on  the  lip  by  a  dog,  ob- 
aerred,  “Mama,  though  I  can’t  speak, 

I  can  play  upon  the  fiddle,”  and  who 
Jong  after,  in  “Time  and  Tide”  (Letter 
xl,),  thus  celebrated  the  power  of  mu¬ 
sic: 

Music  is  the  nearest  at  hand,  the 
most  orderly,  the  most  delicate,  and 
the  most  perfect  of  all  bodily  pleas¬ 
ures;  it  is  the  only  one  which  is 
equally  helpful  to  all  the  ages  of  men 
—helpful  from  the  nurse’s  song  to  her 
infant,  to  the  music,  unheard  of  others, 
which  so  often  haunts  the  deathbed  of 
pure  and  innocent  spirits, 

was  a  devoted  music-lover  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  as  these  letters  repeatedly 
and  clearly  reveal.  At  the  close  of 
1886  he  writes  to  Miss  Gladstone:  “I 
am  more  passionately  and  carefully  oc¬ 
cupied  in  music  than  ever  yet.”  We 
here  learn,  too,  how  he  would  be  so 
moved  by  Miss  Giadstone’s  playing 
that  words  failed  him.  and  he  could 
only  say,  “Thank  you.  thank  you.” 
The  music  seemed  to  have  such  deep 
effect  that  the  effect  was  dumb.  With 
bis  master,  Carlyle,  he  realized  that 
music  was  “a  kind  of  inarticulate,  un¬ 
fathomable  speech,  which  leads  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  infinite  and  lets  us  for 
a  moment  gaze  into  that.”  As  the 
trouble  grew  in  his  brain  he  turned 
for  relief  to  music.  Miss  Gladstone 
had  to  come  to  play  for  him  in  his 
bad  hours,  and  he  would  have  the 
Cathedral  at  Christ  Church  closed  at 
times  for  him  to  roam  up  and  down  it 
and  listen  to  the  organ. 

Ruskin  here  happens  to  refer  to  mu¬ 
sic  in  connection  with  Browning:  “He 
knows  much  of  music,  does  not  he? 
but  I  think  he  must  like  it  mostly  for 
Its  discords.”  This  remark  was  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  Ruskln’s  perversities:  we 
do  not  forget  that  he  praised  and  rec¬ 


ommended  Browning  (in  the  ElemenU 
of  Draicino),  and  that  in  Modern  Paint¬ 
ers  (vol.  Iv.)  he  warmly  eulogized  him  i 
as  unerring  in  every  sentence  he  wrote 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  always  vital,  ' 
right,  and  profound.  And  he  keenly 
appreciated  Miss  Gladstone’s  singular¬ 
ly  apt  application  to  himself  of  words 
used  by  Paracelsus  in  regard  to  Aprile: 

• 

....  How  be  stands 
With  eve’s  last  sunbeam  staying  on 
bis  hair 

Which  turns  to  it  as  if  they  were  akin: 
And  those  clear  smiling  eyes  of  sad¬ 
dest  blue 

Nearly  set  free,  so  far  they  rise  above 
The  painful  fruitless  striving  of  the 
brow. 

And  enforced  knowledge  of  the  lips, 
firm-set 

In  slow  despondency’s  eternal  sigh! 

Has  he,  too,  missed  life’s  end,  and  , 
learned  the  cause? 

By  the  way,  Ruskin’s  first  letter  to 
M.  G.  has  a  significant  aiiusion  to  Ten¬ 
nyson.  who  is  several  times  men¬ 
tioned  with  qualifications— “earnest 
and  doubtfui.”  etc.— in  Modern  Paint¬ 
ers.  Ruskin  having  written  above  Mr. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers’  “St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,”  the  words.  “J.  R..  with  deep 
thanks,”  explains  that  the  thanks  were 
meant 

to  distinguish  the  poem  as  one  which 
had  taught  and  helped  one  in  the  high¬ 
est  ways,  from  those  which  one  mere¬ 
ly  reads  with  admiration  or  equal  sym¬ 
pathy;  one  falls  “upon  the  great 
world’s  altar  stairs”  helpiessly  beside 
Tennyson.  I  thank  Myers  for  lifting 
me  up  again. 

There  are  other  aiiusions  which  can¬ 
not  be  unheeded.  Ali  who  have  read 
Fors  know  what  charmingly-expressed 
admiration  Ruskin  there  lavished  upon 
St.  Ursula  and  Carpaccio’s  picture  of 
her.  She  “became  to  Ruskin  much 
what  Beatrice  was  to  Dante.”  Mr. 
Collingwood  has  told  us  that  the 
thought  of  “What  would  St.  Ursula 
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«ay?”  led  Ruskin— uot  always,  but  far 
more  often  than  bis  correspondeuts 
knew— to  burn  the  letter  of  sharp  re¬ 
tort  upon  stupidity  and  impertinence, 
and  to  force  the  wearied  brain  and 
overstrung  nerves  into  patience  and  a 
kindly  answer.  This  volume  refers  to 
many  things,  graceful  and  artlessly  ex¬ 
quisite  beyond  words,  which  Ruskin 
said  or  chanted— or  looked— In  telling 
at  Hawarden  about  the  Saint- her 
loveliness  and  radiant  purity  and  holi¬ 
ness;  and  it  relates  bow  be  spoke  of 
the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  Carpac¬ 
cio,  who  would  be  known  only  as 
Titian’s  disciple,  and  “put  his  name 
to  his  pictures  in  the  mouth  of  a  liz¬ 
ard  or  some  other  beastly  little  ani¬ 
mal.” 

But  in  1845,  twenty-four  years  be¬ 
fore  Ruskin  became  thus  attracted  to 
St.  Ursula,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  statue  of  Ilarla,  with  a  hound  at 
her  feet,  at  Lucca,  about  whose  lips 
there  was  that  “which  forbids  breath; 
something  which  is  not  death  nor 
sleep,  but  the  pure  image  of  both.” 
Pages  could  be  written  concerning 
Ruskin  and  Ilaria.  We  find  her  in 
these  letters:  as  late  as  October,  1882, 
in  writing  from  Italy,  Ruskin  says: 
“I’ve  got  my  Ilaria  here  and  her  pug 
dog.  and  am  rather  happy.” 

We  know,  from  Tennyson’s  “Life,” 
how,  in  1858,  Ruskin  was  overheard 
by  the  poet  apostrophizing  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones  as  an  artist:  “Jones,  you 
are  gigantic”;  and  we  learn  elsewhere 
how,  a  few  months  before  Ruskin 
passed  away,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
painter’s  death,  he  stood  looking  at  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Edward,  and,  gazing, 
said.  “That’s  my  dear  brother,  Ned.” 
The  remembrance  of  such  things 
makes  certain  references  in  these  let¬ 
ters  more  than  ever  acceptable.  One 
day  (October,  1878),  Ruskin  is  not  in¬ 
clined  for  “play,”  but  is  fit  for  no 
work,  and  yet  the  thoughts  come  into 
his  head,  and  if  he  doesn’t  set  them 


down  they  torment  him- the  angry 
ones  chiefly;  and  to  keep  them  quiet 
he  must  try  to  set  down  some  of  the 
pretty  ones,  so  he’s  going  to  write 
about  Ned’s  pics.”  In  another  place 
be  says  that,  much  as  they  love  each 
other,  there  are  certain  points  of  es¬ 
sential  difference  in  feeling  between 
them,  which  be  sometimes  hurts 
Burne-Jones  by  showing,  and  “myself 
much  more  through  him.”  Then,  of 
course,  we  have  mention  of  Burne- 
Jones’s  drawing  of  Miss  Gladstone,  of 
which  an  enthusiastic  appreciation 
was  given  in  The  Art  of  England,  and 
of  which  this  volume  of  letters  con¬ 
tains  a  reproduction.  “The  picture  is 
quite  lovely.  He  never  did  anything 
else  like  it.” 

These  letters  abound  in  allusions 
which  tempt  to  quotation  and  com¬ 
ment-one  hardly  know’s  where  to  be¬ 
gin  or  where  to  end.  I  venture  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  its  entirety,  the  text  of  a 
letter  to  M.  G.,  dated  from  Herne  Hill, 
March,  1882,  even  though  the  letter  is 
not  free  from  obscurity: 

I  have  been  darkly  ill  again.  I  do 
not  yet  quite  yet  know  how  Ill,  or  how 
near  the  end  of  Illness  In  this  world, 
but  I  am  to-day  able  to  write  (as  far 
as  this  may  be  called  writing)  again; 
and  I  fain  would  pray  your  pardon  for 
what  must  seem  only  madness  still,  in 
asking  you  to  tell  your  Father  how  ter- 
rifled  I  am  at  the  position  he  still  bolds 
in  the  House,  for  separate  law  for  Ire¬ 
land  and  England. 

For  these  seven,  nay,  these  ten  years, 
I  have  tried  to  get  either  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  or  any  other  conscientious  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Crown,  to  feel  that  the  law: 
of  land  possession  was  for  all  the 
world,  and  eternal  as  the  mountains 
and  the  sea. 

Those  who  possess  the  land  must 
live  on  It.  not  by  taxing  It.  ' 

Stars  and  seas  and  rocks  must  pass 
away  before  that  Word  of  God  shall 
pass  away,  “The  Land  is  Mine.” 

And  the  position  taken  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Just  now  is  so  frightful  to  me. 
In  its  absolute  deflance  of  every  hu- 
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man  prognostic  of  Revolution,  that  I 
must  write  to  you  in  this  solemn  way 
about  it,  the  first  note  I  gravely  sit 
down  to  write  in  my  old  nursery,  with, 
1  trust,  j'et  uncrushed  life  and  brain. 

A  few  brief,  disconnected  extracts 
from  these  letters,  which  show  Ruskin 
under  various  aspects — observer  and 
lover  of  nature,  writer,  playful  and  af¬ 
fectionate  friend— must  also  be  given. 

I  don’t  think  a  pretty  tree  is  ever 
meant  to  be  drawn  with  all  its  leaves 
on,  any  more  than  a  day  when  its  sun 
is  at  noon.  One  draws  the  day  in  its 
morning  or  evening,  the  tree  in  its 
spring  or  autumn. 

It  is  a  great  grace  of  the  olive,  not 
enough  thought  on,  that  it  does  not 
hurt  the  grass  underneath. 

I’m  so  very  glad  your  father  is  in¬ 
terested  in  “Deucalion.”  I  never  get 
any  credit  from  anybody  for  my  geol¬ 
ogy,  and  it  is  the  best  of  me  by  far. 
And  I  really  think  I’ve  got  those  stuck- 
up  surveyors  in  a  fix,  rather!  I’m  go¬ 
ing  in  at  the  botanists  next,  and 
making  diagrams  of  trees  to  ask  them 
questions  about  ...  I  never  was 
so  lazy  as  I  am  just  now,  in  all  my 
life.  If  only  I  enjoyed  being  lazy  I 
should  not  mind,  but  I’m  only 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  get  none  of 
the  comfort. 

I’m  thinking  over  a  word  or  two  I 
want  to  say  in  a  new  small  edition  of 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  for  girls  only,  with¬ 
out  the  mystery  of  life— just  a  few 
words  about  obeying  Fathers  as  well 
as  ruling  Husbands.  I’m  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  total  inability 
of  Men  to  manage  themselves,  much 
less  than  wives  and  daughters;  but 
its  pretty  of  daughters  to  be  obedient, 
and  the  book’s  imperfect  without  a 
word  or  two  in  favor  of  the  papas. 
(You  can  guess  why  it  hadn’t  that— at 
first.)  (Ash  Wednesday,  1882.) 

(Ruskin’s  filial  devotion  was  insep¬ 
arable  from  bis  life.  In  these  letters 
he  confesses  to  a  lurking  tenderness 
for  Disraeli,  “because  my  own  father 
bad  a  liking  for  him.”) 


The  second  Volume  (of  Prvterita)  is 
giving  me  a  lot  of  trouble,  because  I 
have  to  describe  many  things  in  it 
that  people  never  see  nowadays- and 
it  is  like  writing  about  the  moon.  Also, 
when  I  begin  to  crow  a  little,  it  doesn’t 
read  so  pretty  as  the  humble  pie. 
(April,  1886.) 

I  wish  I  could  make  her  well  again 
—and  bring  the  years  back  again,  and 
move  the  shadow  from  the  dial  ever¬ 
more. 

If  a  great  illness  like  that  is  quite 
conquered,  the  return  to  the  lovely 
world  is  well  worth  having  left  it  for 
the  painful  time;  one  never  knew  what 
beauty  was  l>efore  (unless  in  happy 
love  which  I  had  about  two  hours  and 
three-quarters  of  once  In  my  life). 

When  I  got  your  letter,  on  an  ex¬ 
tremely  wet  day  at  Annecy,  it  was  as 
if  a  bit  of  the  sky  had  tumbled  after 
the  rain. 

Bless  you?  Blest  if  I  do;  I'll  give 
you  absolution,  if  you  come  and  ask  it 
very  meekly,  but  don’t  you  know  how 
I  hate  girls  marrying  curates?  You 
must  come  directly  and  play  me  some 
lovely  tunes— it’s  the  last  chance  you’ll 
have  of  doing  anything  to  please  me, 
for  I  don’t  like  married  women.  ...  As 
for  the  poverty  and  cottage,  and  all 
the  rest  of  that  nonsense,  do  you  think 
you’ll  get  any  credit  in  Heaven  for 
being  poor  when  you  fall  in  love  first? 
If  you  bad  married  a  conscientious 
Bishop  and  made  him  live  in  a  pig-sty 
—d  la  bonne  heure!  (December,  ISSS.y 

I  didn’t  mean,  and  never  have 
thought,  that  girls  were  higher  or  ho¬ 
lier  than  wives— Heaven  forbid!  I 
merely  said  I  liked  them  better;  which, 
surely,  is  extremely  proper  of  me. 

I’m  a  great  believer  in  goodness,  and 
fancy  there  are  many  people  who- 
ought  to  be  canonized  who  never  are; 
so  that,  be  a  man  ever  so  good,  I’m 
not  idolatrous  of  him.  (If  it  is  a— Ma¬ 
donna.  it’s  another  thing,  you  know.) 

Here  are  a  few  “saucy”  messages  to- 
Mr.  Gladstone: 

I  don’t  think  he  need  have  set  him¬ 
self  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  to- 
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prove  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  that 
“all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge  were  valueless.”  (July  28,  1879.) 

Dear  love  to  your  father;  but  tell 
him  he  hasn’t  scattered  the  Angelic 
Land-League,  and  that  that  Punch  is 
not  a  representation  of  Its  stick  or 
shillelagh— power.  (February  15, 1881.) 

I’m  so  wild  Just  now  because  your 
father  won’t  make  me  Prime  Minister 
for  a  day,  like  the  Sleeper  Awakened. 
(March  29,  1885.) 

If  the  Queen  would  have  me  for 
Grand  Ylzler,  I’d  save  papa  such  a  lot 
of  trouble,  and  come  and  chop  twigs 
with  him  afterwards— when  he’d  got 
the  tree  down.  (April  2,  1880.) 

How  thoroughly  characteristic  all 
the  letters  are  of  Ruskin!  We  find  him 
“In  a  wonderfully  sad  marsh  and  pool 
of  thought”;  asserting,  again,  that  he 
has  so  much  to  do  with  death  that  he 
is  “far  better  in  the  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing  than  of  feasting,  when  the  mourn¬ 
ing  is  noble,  and  not  selfish”;  or  de¬ 
spondent  at  the  “short  days  and  short¬ 
er  years”;  or  “rather  going  dotrn  the 
hill  than  up.  It’s  so  slippery,”  but  he 
hasn’t  “turned— only  slipped  back¬ 
wards”;  or  feeling  as  if  nobody  could 
ever  love  him,  or  believe  him,  or  listen 
to  him,  or  get  any  good  of  him  ever  any 
more.  And  while  we  are  touched  by 
this  melancholy— ever  inseparable  from 
the  highest  art— we  are  also  conscious 
of  the  delicately  fragile  fun  and  feel¬ 
ing  of  his  letters,  and  his  love  for 
“sibyls,  and  children,  and  vestals,  and 
so  on”;  even  though  with  these  ten¬ 
der  notes  may  be  mingled  the  stem 
tones  of  the  prophet’s  message:  “the 
truth  I  have  been  trying  to  teach  these 
ten  years,  that  neither  the  Holy  Ghost 
—nor  the  Justice  of  God— nor  the  life 
of  man— may  be  sold.” 

In  Fors— that  work  of  impassioned 
Intellect— is  to  be  found  a  most  mourn¬ 
ful  fragment  of  biography:  “My  father 
and  mother  and  nurse  are  dead,  and 
the  woman  I  hoped  would  have  been 
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my  wife  is  dying.”  This  lady,  the 
“Rose”  of  Proeterita,  had  been  Rus- 
kin’s  pupil.  A  deep  attachment  had 
been  formed  between  them;  and,  when 
she  became  a  woman.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  they  were  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  But  they  differed  in  religious 
matters.  She  was  extremely  Evangel¬ 
ical;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  In 
Fors  he  had  made  light  of  such  faith. 
She  turned  from  him,  though  it 
wrecked  her  happiness  and  life;  and 
even  three  years  afterwards  (In  1875), 
when  she  was  dying  and  he  implored 
I)ermission  to  see  her  once  again,  she 
denied  the  request  because  be  could  not 
yet  say  that  he  loved  God  better  than 
he  loved  her.  With  what  eagerness 
the  broken-hearted  man  watched,  after 
her  death,  for  evidence  of  another  life, 
who  can  fully  tell?  At  last,  at  the 
close  of  1876,  after  a  season  of  bitter 
despair,  the  assurance  he  desired 
seemed  to  be  granted  him,  and  largely 
through  the  infiuence  of  bis  dead,  but 
living.  Rose,  he  who  had  passed  through 
wildernesses  of  doubt,  returned  “not  to 
the  fold  of  the  Church,  but  to  the  foot¬ 
stool  of  the  Father.”  The  great  trag¬ 
edy  of  his  life  Is  brought  before  us  In 
the  poignant  pathos  of  these  words, 
written  to  M.  G.  in  February,  1879: 

It’s  very  pretty  of  you  to  give  me 
those  lovely  lines  (on  Aprile  from  Par¬ 
acelsus,  previously  mentioned):  I  like 
them  because  that  child  I  told  you  of, 
who  died,  who  wasn’t  usually  by  way 
of  paying  me  compliments,  did  once 
say,  “Those  eyes,”  after  looking  Into 
them  awhile.  If  they  could  but  see  ever 
so  little  a  way  towards  her  now!  To¬ 
morrow,  Lady-day,  It  will  be  thirteen 
years  since  she  bade  me  “wait”  three, 
and  I’m  tired  of  waiting. 

But  his  assurance  of  another  life 
finds  noble  expression  in  these  words 
of  faith  (February.  1881),  also  written 
to  M.  G. 

The  death  of  Carlyle  is  no  sorrow  to 
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me.  It  is,  I  belieTe,  not  an  end— bat 
a  beginning  of  bis  real  life.  Nay,  per¬ 
haps  also  of  mine.  My  remorse,  every 
day  be  lived,  for  having  not  enough 
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loved  him  in  the  days  gone  by,  is  not 
greater  now,  but  less,  in  the  hope  that 
he  knows  what  I  am  feeling  about  him 
at  this  and  all  other  moments. 

R.  Wilkins  Rees. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  PROPOSALS. 


I  have  been  asked  to  reproduce  in  a 
form  convenient  for  the  readers  of 
this  Review  the  substance  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  and  comments  on  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  fiscal  proposals  which  I  late¬ 
ly  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
have  complied  with  this  request  in  the 
following  pages,  but  I  had  not  sufli- 
cient  leisure  before  going  to  press  to 
recast  the  whole  speech  in  a  more  ad¬ 
equate  literary  form. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  re¬ 
peat  the  expression  of  my  conviction 
as  to  the  impulses  under  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  brought  forward  his 
great  plan.  No  one  can  doubt  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  belief  in  the  cause  on 
which  be  has  embarked;  and  it  was 
natural  that,  fresh  from  bis  Imperial 
mission,  with  the  incalculable  advan¬ 
tages  of  close  union  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies 
borne  in  upon  him  in  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  unmistakable  manner,  and 
full  of  the  projects  by  which  he 
thought  the  existing  ties  could  be  so 
tightened  that  they  might  last  for 
ever,  he  should  have  wished  to  lose 
no  time  in  placing  the  great  issues 
which  inspired  him  before  the  country. 
With  bis  object  all  will  sympathize; 
but  the  changes  suggested  are  so  vast 
and  aifect  so  deeply  the  whole  fiscal 
policy  of  the  country,  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  submit  them  to  the 
most  searching  analysis,  and.  above 
all,  to  test  their  practicability  in  every 
direction. 

In  this  discussion  it  is  most  impor¬ 


tant  to  recognize  from  the  outset  that 
the  question  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to 
the  Government  cannot  arise.  The 
champions  or  the  critics  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  plans  must  be  equally  free 
to  press  their  respective  arguments 
upon  the  country.  Personally.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  most  effective  method  of 
bringing  home  to  the  general  public 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  any  project  involving  prefer¬ 
ential  tariffs,  is  to  argue  the  subject 
less  by  reference  to  what  are  called  the 
formulas  of  Free  Trade  as -by  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  examination  of  the  bearing 
of  the  new  scheme  on  the  facts  of  to¬ 
day.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
men  who  wish  to  be  enlightened,  but 
to  whom  citations  from  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  past  do  not  appeal.  A  new 
generation  has  sprung  up  since  the 
days  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  many  of 
whom  are  not  acquainted  with  the  old 
Corn  Law  controversy,  and  who  may 
be  called  agnostics  in  economics.  To 
affect  the  minds  of  this  class  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things  must  be  closely 
and  exhaustively  analyzed.  I  wish 
myself,  though  a  Free  Trader,  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
in  which  it  is  regarded  by  those  on 
whom  a  mere  reference  to  past  creeds 
would  make  no  impression.  But  if  the 
formulas  of  the  past  are  not  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service  against  the 
champions  of  the  proposed  changes  or 
the  agnostics,  there  should  be  reci¬ 
procity;  and  if  the  Free  'Traders  who 
are  opposed  to  the  plan  which  has 
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been  launched  do  not  appeal  to  the  old 
doctrines  or  to  their  authorities— their 
infallible  popes— there  must  be  on  the 
other  side  no  claim  to  infallibility  for 
the  modern  view.  If  the  steady  light 
of  the  well-known  beacons  by  which 
we  have  steered,  and  steered  success¬ 
fully  so  long,  is  to  be  veiled— at  all 
events  let  us  not  be  blinded  by  the  daz¬ 
zling  brilliancy  of  the  comet  which  has 
hashed  across  the  fiscal  sky. 

The  Immediate  cause  which  appears 
to  have  determined  the  moment  for 
launching  the  new  plan  appears  to 
have  been  the  mysterious  repeal  of  the 
corn  duty.  That  was  the  prologue  to 
the  drama  which  is  now  developing  be¬ 
fore  the  country.  I  advocated  the  re¬ 
peal  of  that  tax.  I  held,  and  I  hold 
now,  that  it  would  make  but  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  difference,  if  any,  in  the 
price  of  the  food  of  the  people.  It 
was  a  substantial  item  in  the  revenue 
of  the  country;  it  had  in  undisturbed 
obscurity  under  Conservative  and  Lib¬ 
eral  statesmen  alike,  yielded  many 
millions,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
raked  in  the  millions  from  the  tax  in 
happy  unconsciousness  of  financial  sin. 
For  these  reasons  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
seemed  regrettable,  but  weighty  rea¬ 
sons  have  been  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  the  plea  that  such  a  repeal  was 
wise.  The  tax,  while  it  remained,  of¬ 
fered  constant  temptation  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  preferential  tariff,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  temptation 
was  considered  so  strong  that  it  was 
best  to  remove  it.  It  appeared  in  the 
light  of  a  stepping-stone  to  preferen¬ 
tial  tariffs,  and  a  persual  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  our  Colonies 
last  year  conveys  the  impression  that 
it  was  not  unlikely  that  the  step¬ 
ping-stone  might  be  used.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  new  scheme,  at 
all  events  it  seems  wise  that  there 
should  be  a  clear  field,  and  that  the 
great  change  in  our  financial  policy 


should  not  be  introduced  simply  as  a 
clause  in  a  Budget  Bill  imposing  a  shil¬ 
ling  duty,  but  that  it  should  be  brought 
forward  in  such  a  distinct  manner  that 
the  nation  may  be  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
nounce  whether  or  not  it  is  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  fiscal  revolution  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  plan  now  before  the 
country. 

For  clearly  there  is  a  plan;  a  plan 
drawn  in  sharp  outline  and  of  colos¬ 
sal  proportions,  though  no  details  are 
worked  out;  and  it  is  essential  as  a 
first  step  to  realize  distinctly  the  sev¬ 
eral  policies  included  in  the  plan. 
In  part  they  are  inter-dependent,  in 
part  they  can  be  separated.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  proposals  are  included:- A 
preferential  tariff  for  British  imports 
to  be  granted  by  the  Colonies  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  imposition  by  us 
of  a  tax  on  food-supplies  imported 
by  us  from  countries  other  than  the 
Colonies,  the  object  of  this  mutual  ar¬ 
rangement  being  to  advance  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Colonies  by  bringing  new 
corn-growing  districts  in  them  into 
cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  mak¬ 
ing  them  better  customers  for  our 
manufactures,  and  further  promoting 
our  trade  by  tariff  concessions— a  gene¬ 
ral  result  which,  it  is  contended,  would 
make  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire. 

Such  is  the  great  and  attrac¬ 
tive  dream,  such  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  objects  aimed  at.  In  the  next 
place  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  Old  Age  Pensions  is  to  be  rendered 
possible  by  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  taxation  of  foreign  importations 
of  food.  So  far  all  is  inter-dependent. 
The  third  division  of  the  plan  is  to 
secure  the  power  of  retaliation  lyhen 
onslaughts  are  made  on  British  indus¬ 
try  by  foreign  devices  of  bounties,  or 
by  the  great  Trusts  which  have 
sprung  into  being,  and  which  by  va¬ 
rious  means  may  exercise  a  crushing 
influence  on  some  of  our  industries,. 
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or  by  penalizing  tariffs  on  all  our  Col¬ 
onies  In  the  shape  of  reprisals. 

These  are  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
plan;  but  associating  themselves  with 
the  champions  of  these  objects,  there 
are  two  other  bodies  to  whom  the 
dazzling  scheme  appeals.  One  is  the 
agricultural  interest  which  hopes  that 
a  corn  duty  may  give  an  impetus  to 
that  distressed  industry,  another  con¬ 
sists  of  men  anxious  about  the  phy¬ 
sique  of  the  people,  who  believe  that 
by  the  taxation  of  corn  agriculture 
may  so  revive  that  laborers  will  be 
lured  back  to  the  land,  giving  us  an 
addition  to  the  strongest  and  most 
physically  fit  portion  of  our  population. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  the 
•exception  of  the  power  to  retaliate  on 
foreign  countries  by  changes  in  our 
■own  tariffs,  the  whole  of  the  boons 
enumerated  rests  upon  the  taxation  of 
food.  What  has  got  to  be  determined 
in  the  first  instance  is,  how  this  taxa¬ 
tion  will  affect  our  population  at 
large,  and  whether  its  effects  may  not 
be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  even  for 
the  great  benefits  offered  to  us.  Xor 
is  it  only  a  question  of  the  taxation 
of  corn  for  the  food  of  man,  or  of 
the  grain  consumed  in  the  fattening 
of  cattle,  a  very  important  industry. 
The  taxation  of  meat,  of  mutton,  beef 
and  bacon  will  also  be  found  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  working  of  the  plan. 

As  to  a  com  tax.  how  high  is  it 
likely  to  be  fixed?  Is  it  to  be  a  shil¬ 
ling  or  two  shillings?  Duties  on  such 
a  scale  would  not  offer  the  slightest 
chance  of  proving  suflicient.  They 
could  not  realize  the  prospects  held 
out;  they  could  not  protect  agricul¬ 
ture;  they  could  not  bring  back  the 
laborers  to  the  land,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  without  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  preference,  the  hope  of  largely 
expanding  the  wheat-growing  area  of 
Canada  could  be  attained. 

As  to  the  improvement  of  the  phy¬ 
sique  of  the  people,  it  seems  anoma¬ 


lous  to  begin  the  process  by  making 
food  dearer  all  round.  The  only  hope 
of  increasing  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  would  be  the  bold  imposition  of 
a  duty  of  not  less  than  5s.  This, 

I  believe,  is  what  the  various  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  desire,  though  it 
would  be  imprudent  on  their  part 
to  express  such  hopes  at  present. 
Nothing  is  more  essential,  if  a  judg¬ 
ment  is  to  be  passed  on  the  new  pro¬ 
posals,  than  to  know,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  what  food  duties  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  execution.  Uncertainty 
on  this  head  may  prove  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  snare. 

But  before  further  discussing  the 
case  as  regards  the  taxation  of  food, 
it  will  be  well  to  examine  what  the 
Colonies  are  prepared  to  grant  us.  and 
generally  how  a  preferential  tariff 
on  both  sides  is  likely  to  affect  our 
relations  with  them.  That  those  re¬ 
lations  may  be  as  close  as  possible 
has  been  a  warm  wish  on  my  part 
ever  since  I  entered  political  life.  In 
this  respect  I  have  no  bad  record. 
Long  before  the  present  phase  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  union  with  the  Colonies 
in  which  I  heartily  rejoice.  I  have 
been  one  of  that  section  of  the  Liber¬ 
al  Party  in  the  old  days,  which  clung 
to  the  possession  of  the  Colonies.  I 
was  never  tainted  with  the  idea  that 
the  Mother  Country  might  be  better 
off  without  the  burden  of  her  Colo¬ 
nial  Empire,  and  nothing  must  be  read 
into  my  criticisms  on  the  present 
scheme  which  would  suggest  that  I 
renounced  in  any  degree  my  hope  and 
desire  for  more  consolidation. 

What  the  Colonies  propose  is  such 
a  regulation  of  their  tariffs  as  will 
give  a  preference  to  British  goods, 
while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to 
favor  their  exports  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  thus  establishing  a  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage.  On  this  it  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  first  instance  that  the  Colonies 
must  sureJy  see  that  what  they  ask 
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of  us  is  infinitely  more  than  they  are 
prepared  to  grant  to  us.  The  conces¬ 
sions  they  make  will  affect  certain 
trades,  certain  special  trades,  where 
the  British  manufacturer  competes 
with  the  colonial  manufacturer.  But 
what  they  ask  of  us  touches  the  whole 
of  the  population;  surely  a  very  great 
difference.  It  is  sometimes  asked. 
What  do  we  do  for  the  Colonies?  We 
admit  everything  that  they  produce 
free  of  duty,  while  they  maintain  a 
high  tariff  barrier  against  us,  and  we 
undertake  their  defence  against  all 
comers  at  an  enormous  expenditure, 
while  we  are  content  to  receive  but 
a  very  small  pecuniary  contribution 
from  them.  At  present  at  all  events  if 
there  is  to  be  a  calculation  of  benefits, 
it  is  not  proved  that  the  Mother  Couu- 
trj’  is  on  the  wrong  side.  But  to  con¬ 
sider  the  present  colonial  offers.  We 
have  no  full  knowledge  of  them,  nor 
have  the  Australian  Colonies  formu¬ 
lated  the  concessions  they  propose. 
But  it  would  appear  from  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  last  year,  and  from  more  de¬ 
cent  indications,  that  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  existing  tariffs  will 
be  everywhere  actually  lowered  In  our 
favor.  It  is  suggested  that  our  in¬ 
terests  may  possibly  be  sufficiently 
served  by  increasing  the  tariff  against 
the  foreigner,  leaving  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  at  their  present  rate. 
This  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  poor  boon 
to  give  the  United  Kingdom  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  demand  for  a  corn  and 
a  meat  tax  to  be  imposed  on  our  im¬ 
portations  from  those  foreign  countries 
from  which  at  present  we  derive  our 
chief  supplies. 

In  such  circumstances  impatience 
would  not  be  reasonable.  Mr.  Seddon 
has  been  rather  too  impetuous;  bis 
language  to  the  effect  that.  If  we  do 
not  grant  what  is  now  asked,  bis 
(solony  would  have  to  consider  whether 
it  might  not  be  necessary  to  make  ar¬ 


rangements  with  foreign  countries,  is 
not  the  best  way  to  infiuence  public 
opinion  In  this  country.  From  Cana¬ 
da,  too,  we  are  informed  that  Minis¬ 
ters  are  beginning  to  consider  whether, 
if  we  do  not  meet  them,  they  would 
have  to  go  back  upon  what  they  have 
given  us.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Colonies  will  not  be  impatient. 
For  the  maintenance  of  good  feeling 
it  is  essential  they  should  grasp  that 
what  they  are  asking  is  a  very  large 
thing,  not  merely  a  question  of  rebates 
of  duty,  but  a  policy  which  has  always 
been  held  to  threaten  the  most  vital 
interests  of  the  country. 

But  let  us  assume  that  on  both  sides 
an  arrangement  has  been  found  prac¬ 
ticable  and  has  been  carried  out.  It 
is  clear  that  much  of  the  liberty  of 
action  both  of  the  Colonial  and  the 
British  Treasuries  would  be  impaired. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  more 
objection  to  commercial  treaties  be¬ 
tween  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
daughters  than  with  foreign  countries; 
but  there  is  this  particular  risk  about 
the  bargain  which  is  suggested,  that  it 
Imposes  a  tax  on  food  Imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  Suppose  that 
after  the  arrangements  were  con¬ 
cluded.  the  price  of  bread  in  the 
United  Kingdom  should  materially 
rise,  not  only  on  account  of  this  new 
com  duty,  but  owing  to  other  causes, 
such  as  short  crops,  or  other  clrcun> 
stances  affecting  the  market  for  grain, 
might  not  a  considerable  popular  feel¬ 
ing  calling  for  repeal  of  the  tax  arise 
in  an  acute  form?  But  however  much 
that  repeal  might  be  asked  for,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
Government,  the  agreement  with  the 
Colonies  would  tie  us  hand  and  foot. 
We  should  have  to  approach  the  Colo¬ 
nies  and  ask  them,  perhaps  after  vested 
ln;terests  had  grown  up  within  them 
In  consequence  of  the  privilege  we  had 
granted,  to  tear  up  our  mutual  ar¬ 
rangements  in  order  that  we  might 
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give  free  admission  to  all  the  imports 
of  grain  and  food  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  which  the  country  was 
so  clamorously  calling.  This  is  a  very 
possible  contingency  indicating  the  risk 
of  taxing  food. 

Another  consideration  cannot,  of 
course,  be  left  out  of  sight.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  course  of  the 
changes  proposed  will  run  smoothly  In 
the  Colonies;  but  even  in  the  case  of 
their  cordiaily  and  effectuaily  further¬ 
ing  the  plan,  the  uncertainty  as  to 
possible  action  by  foreign  countries 
very  detrimentai  to  the  interests  both 
of  the  Colonies  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  must  not  be  ignored.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  reprisals  must  be  fairly  faced. 
What  steps,  for  Instance,  could  the 
United  States  take  as  regards  Canada 
if  counter-action  to  our  policy  should 
be  decided  on  by  that  country?  The 
action  of  Germany  as  regards  Canada, 
to  which  further  allusion  will  presently 
be  made,  has  shown  that  rival 
countries  are  not  likely  to  be  uncon¬ 
cerned  spectators  of  our  fiscal  changes. 
This  danger  is  very  apparent;  It  is 
recognized  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan, 
and  measures  intended  to  meet  it  by 
further  changes  in  our  fiscal  policy, 
are  included  in  the  new  scheme. 

To  return  to  the  vital  point  in  this 
controversy— the  taxation  of  food— a 
startling  new  departure.  What  will  be 
its  effect  on  the  population  at  large? 

It  is  admitted  by  the  authors  of  the 
plan  that  the  effects  of  such  taxation 
must  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
food,  though  there  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  degree;  but  it  is  said 
that  this  increased  price  will  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  an  increase  in  wages.  To 
prove  or  disprove  this  proposition  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  whole 
controversy;  it  is  the  first  question  to 
which  those  who  are  engaged  in  it 
ought  to  turn  their  attention.  Will 
dearer  food  really  mean  higher  wages. 


and,  if  so,  a  gmeral  rise  in  wages? 
The  answer  must  be  given,  not  by 
reference  to  text-books,  but  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  facts.  We  should  know 
by  what  distinct  processes  an  increase 
of  wages  is  to  follow  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  food.  The  references  to 
Germany  and  the  United  States  are 
quite  insufiJcient  to  prove  the  case. 
The  circumstances  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  and  the  facts  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  known.  We  ought  to  work  the 
problem  out  ourselves  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  processes  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the 
various  classes  engaged  in  various 
forms  of  work.  In  this  connection  one 
of  the  first  questions  to  ask  is,  whose 
wages  are  to  be  raised?  Is  it  held 
that  all  wages  in  the  country  will  be 
raised?  Is  it  a  general  wave  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  fiow  from  Protection  f  But  it 
is  alleged  that  Protection  is  not  asked 
for,  but  only  the  power  to  retaliate  in 
certain  cases.  If  so,  if  the  powers  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Government  to  establish 
belligerent  duties  is  only  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  emergencies,  how  are  wages 
to  be  raised  thereby?  Or,  if  it  is  said 
that  this  result  will  fiow  from  in¬ 
creased  colonial  trade,  is  it  seriously 
held  that  such  an  increase,  limited,  as 
it  must  be,  to  certain  trades,  will  have 
the  general  effect  of  raising  wages 
throughout  the  country? 

Again,  assuming,  though  it  is  far 
from  certain,  that  through  a  certain 
limited  amount  of  Protection  the 
wages  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  protected  trades  would  be  raised, 
what  certainty  or  likelihood  is  there 
that  the  rise  would  extend  far  beyond 
that  area?  And  at  what  distance,  at 
what  Interval  of  years,  would  such  an 
effect  be  felt?  For  illustrations  it 
is  well  to  look  at  the  case  of  different 
classes;  consider,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  the  vast  body  of  men  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Government,  by  munic¬ 
ipalities.  by  railways,  by  public  bodies 
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of  all  kinds.  Take  the  Post  OflJce.  a  few  shillings  make  a  considerable 
Are  the  wages  of  the  scores  of  thou-  difference  in  their  annual  expenditure, 
sands  of  Post  Office  employes  to  be  If  a  wave  of  prosperity  is  to  come  at 
raised?  Are  the  wages  of  the  Dock-  all,  when  would  it  compensate  for 
yard  men  to  be  raised?  Parenthetl-  their  loss  on  the  purchase  of  food?  It 
cally  It  may  be  observed  that  the  cost  should  not  be  ignored  that  If  Increased 
of  the  Increase  of  wages  of  the  ser-  prosperity  is  to  follow  on  the  restora- 
vants  of  the  State,  if  it  should  take  tion  of  a  certain  amount  of  Protection, 
place  as  alleged,  would  make  a  con-  a  prospect  which  Free-traders  em- 
slderable  inroad  on  the  additional  phatically  deny,  it  would,  in  any  case, 
revenue  derived  from  the  taxation  of  be  a  process  which  it  would  take 
food  Imports.  years  to  complete,  while  the  difference 

The  effect,  however,  on  the  Treasury  in  the  price  of  food  would  be  Im- 
is  a  minor  point.  I  should  have  no  mediate.  All  this  is  so  uncertain,  so 
objection  to  some  financial  sacrifice  for  speculative,  that  it  becomes  a  gamble, 
the  sake  of  an  Imperial  aim.  But  a  gamble  with  the  food  of  the  people, 
nothing  can  equal  in  Importance  the  But  the  working  classes  are  offered 
other  question— what  would  be  the  another  boon  besides  Increased  wages 
general  effect  on  unprotected  labor,  on  —the  proceeds  of  duties  on  food  are  to 
unprotected  home  industries,  of  the  be  applied  to  Old  Age  Pensions.  To 
new  plan?  To  hold  out  a  distinct  this  proposal  it  must  obviously  be 
hope,  a  hope  so  distinct  that  it  is  to  objected,  that  if  the  hopes  of  the  au- 
affect  the  action  at  the  poll  of  the  thors  of  the  plan  are  fulfilled,  and  the 
classes  affected,  that  a  general  rise  of  colonial  wheat-growing  area  is  vastly 
wages  will  follow,  is  a  responsibility  increased,  the  revenue  from  the  new 
so  great  that  few  men  would  care  to  imposts  will  decline  every  year,  so 
incur  it.  If  the  hope  should  not  be  that  the  amount  to  be  set  aside  for 
realized,  food  wot^d  cost  more  to  these  Old  Age  Pensions  will  be  a  diminish- 
classes,  whom  no  Protection  would  Ing  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reach,  without  any  of  those  compen-  liability  once  undertaken  for  Old  Age 
sating  advantages  which  possibly— but  Pensions  can  never  be  got  rid  of,  and 
only  possibly— the  protected  industries  thus  the  country  will  be  saddled  with 
might  gain.  liability  when  taxes  on  food  will  no 

There  is  one  class  which  inspires  longer  suffice  to  meet  It.  The  cost 
special  sympathy— the  lower  middle-  would  have  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
class— the  clerks,  men  and  women  who  general  revenue,  a  situation  which  Mr. 
are  as  poor  or  poorer  than  many  artl-  Chamberlain  himself  does  not  con- 
sans,  and  whose  wages  are  kept  down  aider  admissible.  Besides,  you  cannot 
by  the  terrible  competition  in  their  make  a  two-sided  contract  with  any 
ranks.  Is  it  seriously  contended  that  class  of  the  population.  The  State 
their  wages  would  rise  in  consequence  could  never  escape  Its  liability  for 
of  a  protective  tariff  being  applied  to  pensions,  or  retreat  from  its  policy, 
certain  Industries?  The  hope  of  a  free  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  quite  concelva- 
breakfast  table  has,  of  course,  van-  ble  that  the  working  classes  might, 
Ished  under  Increased  fiscal  necessl-  under  the  stress  of  clrcumstafices, 
ties,  but  under  the  new  scheme,  it  ap-  compel  a  Government  to  repeal  the 
pears,  the  food  at  every  meal  would  be  duties  on  food.  It  would  be  Impossi 
taxed.  Then  there  is  the  submerged  ble  by  any  legislation  to  tack  the  com 
class  who  are  hovering  on  the  brink  duties  on  to  the  Old  Age  Pension 
of  starvation,  the  class  to  whom  scheme  In  a  permanent  form. 


V 
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The  third  departure  in  this  great  con¬ 
troversy  is  the  introduction  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  a  Protective  nature.  The 
champions  of  the  scheme  repudiate 
the  desire  to  bring  about  Protection. 
“Retaliatory  duties”  are  what  is  de¬ 
manded,  a  demand  founded  partly  on 
the  wish  to  be  able  to  defend  the 
Colonies  who  give  us  preferential 
duties  against  foreigners  who  threaten 
to  penalize  them  in  consequence,  but 
also  as  a  policy  to  meet  other  on¬ 
slaughts  on  our  trade,  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  in  this  respect  the  country 
is  in  a  critical  condition.  While  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  chief  aim  appears  to  be 
the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  Mr. 
Balfour’s  chief  anxiety  appears  to  be 
concerned  with  an  alleged  weakness 
in  our  export  trade,  and  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  meeting  the  action  of  great 
Trusts  and  other  measures  taken  by 
foreign  countries  striking  at  our  trade. 
His  main  object  in  having  an  inquiry 
is  to  discover  what  steps  could  be 
taken  to  meet  the  dangers  which  he 
foresees. 

Much  is  said  as  to  signs  of  incipient 
decay  in  our  commerce  and  in  many 
industries.  It  is  true  that  our  export 
trade  is  nowi  showing  little  buoyancy, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
symptoms  which  are  generally  held  to 
indicate  a  state  of  some  prosperity. 
Lord  Rosebery  pointed  out  the  in-  > 
creased  returns  of  the  Income  Tax, 
every  penny  of  which  produces  ten 
per  cent,  more  now  than  it  did  ten 
years  ago.  This  is  all  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  tax  is  to-day  levied  on 
a  narrower  area,  owing  to  the  larger 
number  of  exemptions,  and  large  re¬ 
bates  have  been  allowed  under  Sched¬ 
ule  A.  But  if  it  be  said  that  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  returns  are  not  a  real 

*  The  total  panperlam  in  England  and  Wales 
In  the  same  period  fell  from  817,000  to  811,000. 

*  Some  statisticians  and  economlats  deduct  the 
whole  of  onr  coal  exports  from  onr  total  ex¬ 
ports  as  being  simply  an  Inroad  on  onr  capital. 


criterion  as  they  only  represent  the 
income  of  the  more  prosperous  classes, 
let  the  story  told  by  the  deposits  in 
the  Savings’  Banks  be  carefully  read. 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings’  and  the  Trustees'  Savings’ 
Banks  together  have  risen  from  101,- 
000  in  1887  to  187,000  in  1901.  These 
savings  come  from  the  pockets  of  the 
lower  middle  and  the  poorer  classes. 
They  represent  in  no  way  the  savings 
of  the  rich.  Again,  the  number  of 
able-bodied  paupers  in  England  and 
Wales  has  fallen  from  110,000  in  18S7 
to  101,000  in  1902,  a  diminution  of  9 
per  cent,  while  the  population  is  es¬ 
timated  to  have  increased  18  i>er  cei:t.* 
These  figures  should  be  distinctly  con¬ 
sidered  when  the  statement  is  pnt 
forward  that  there  is  incipient  decay. 

The  uneasy  feeling  as  to  the  position 
of  our  trade  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  a 
slackening  in  the  increase  of  our  es- 
ports.  It  should  be  observed,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  expression  was  given  t» 
similar  apprehensions  twenty -two  years 

ago,  in  1881.  At  that  time  the  Fair 

• 

Traders  and  Retalia tors— the  various 
sections  of  the  Protectionist  party— 
were  no  less  loud  in  predicting  the  ruin 
of  the  country,  based  on  the  relation 
between  exports  and  imports  during  the 
ten  preceding  years,  than  the  Fair 
Traders  now.  Thus  we  have  allega¬ 
tions  that  the  country  has  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse  for  more  than 
thirty  years!  If  so  it  is  strange  that 
the  effects  cannot  be  traced  in  the 
national  income,  in  the  wages  of  the 
people,  or  in  the  well-being  of  the 
population.  The  want  of  expansion 
in  our  exports  corresponding  to  the 
expansion  of  some  other  countries  is 
the  one  unsatisfactory  feature.* 

bat  this  is  not  correct.  The  whole  ralae  shoold 
not  be  deducted,  bnt  only  so  much  as  represents 
the  coal  Itself.  Foreign  coontries  in  paying  ns 
for  onr  coal  pay  also  for  the  wages  of  the 
men,  Inst  as  when  we  Import  com  we  pay  for 
the  labor  which  produces  it  abroad. 
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But  how  far  is  this  due  to  the  hostile 
barriers  which  are  in  many  quarters 
raised  against  us?  To  answer  this 
question  it  is  of  the  highest  moment 
to  examine  whether  our  exports  show 
want  of  buoyancy  chiefly  when  sent  to 
such  countries  as  Germany,  France 
and  the  United  States,  which  raise 
high  tariffs  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  industries,  or  whether  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  beating  us  even  in  those 
neutral  markets  where  there  is  a  fair 
field  for  all  of  us,  such  for  instance  as 
China  and  Japan,  and,  I  may  add,  our 
own  Indian  Empire  where  we  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  all  other  nations. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  slackening  of  our  export 
trade  was  due  simply  to  our  dealings 
with  those  countries  which  have  raised 
high  tariffs  against  us  to  protect  them¬ 
selves,  some  step  in  the  proof  which 
the  Fair  Traders  desire  to  offer  would 
have  been  taken;  but  if  we  find  the 
same  unsatisfactory  feature  in  those 
countries  where  w'e  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  then  we  must  look  for  other 
causes  than  Protection  for  the  rapid 
advance  which  other  countries  are 
making  as  compared  with  ourselves. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  it  was  only  about  a  year 
ago  that  the  great  question  of  the 
necessity  for  more  technical  education 
loomed  large  in  the  public  mind;  and 
assertions  were  accepted  almost  as 
proved,  to  the  effect  that  we  were 
suffering  In  the  markets  of  the  world 
through  our  less  developed  knowledge 
in  many  branches  of  manufactures,  art 
and  science.  It  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  if  now  through  any  hasty 
judgment  the  country  were  to  attrib¬ 
ute  to  Protective  tariffs  phenomena 
which  might  be  due  to  want  of  energy, 
or  of  technical  education,  or  to  other 
causes  apart  from  Free  Trade.  This 
is  really  of  the  essence  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 


the  Germans  have  several  advantages 
over  us  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
paper.  They  are  more  economical  in 
their  methods,  their  expenditure  on 
their  staff  is  less,  they  are  content 
with  smaller  profits— all  qualities  which 
make  them  formidable  opponents. 

But  admitting  some  slackening  in 
our  export  trade  due  to  high  tariffs 
against  us,  what  is  the  true  relation 
of  the  proposed  fiscal  policy  to  such  a 
condition?  Mr.  Balfour  has  appar¬ 
ently  had  in  his  mind  retaliation  on 
special  occasions,  but  symptoms  are 
not  w'anting  that  more  retaliation,  in 
fact  retaliation  merging  in  Protection, 
is  contemplated.  The  scheme  which 
is  before  the  country  is,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  attracting  those  who  believe 
it  to  mean  a  beginning  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  many  interests.  It  is  reported 
that  in  Glasgow  the  workmen  hail 
the  new  departure  as  promising  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  industries  of  their  city. 
The  curious  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Vince,  lately 
published,  significantly  indicates  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  retaliation  to 
develop  into  Protection.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  had  caused  his  Secretary  to  write 
to  a  Mr.  Vince,  in  reply  to  some  ques¬ 
tions  “that  he  would  not  propose  to 
put  any  tax  on  German  machinery 
merely  because  it  was  cheaper  than 
English,  but  if  he  found  that  German 
machinery  was  receiving  bounties) 
either  direct  or  indirect  he  would  be 
perfectly  ready  to  put  on  a  correspond¬ 
ing  duty.  ...  If  Mr.  Chamberlain 
found  that  the  Germans  earned  their 
success  legitimately,  he  would  leave 
the  home  manufacturers  to  find  out 
how  they  did  it,  and  so  beat  the  Ger¬ 
mans  with  their  own  weapons.”  On 
this  his  interrogator  asked  whether  the 
word  legitimately  was  to  be  Interpreted 
so  as  to  exclude  as  illegitimate  the 
advantage,  if  any,  that  the  German 
manufacturer  might  have  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  'restrictions  as  are  im- 
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posed  on  English  manufacturers  by 
Factory  Acts  and  the  approved  rules  of 
Trades  Unions.  “Is  sweating  a  form 
of  unfair  competition  which  may  be 
counteracted  by  an  import  duty?”  To 
this  question  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  answered  “Yes.”  If 
so,  we  have  not  the  germ,  but  the 
plant,  of  Protection  promising  a  re¬ 
markable  growth.  If  the  conditions 
under  which  production  takes  place 
abroad  are  to  determine  whether  we 
are  to  put  on  or  take  off  taxes  on  cer¬ 
tain  manufactured  goods,  we  are  in¬ 
deed  approaching  very  near  to  Pro¬ 
tection,  and  those  who  go  into  this 
business  only  as  Retaliators  or  Fair- 
traders  will  find  they  will  be  landed 
In  Protection  with  all  its  difficulties, 
all  its  dangers,  with  all  the  competition 
and  clamor  of  interests  against  in¬ 
terests,  classes  against  classes,  with 
all  that  lobbying  and  log-rolling  mis¬ 
chief  which  we  know  exists  in  colo¬ 
nial  legislatures. 

The  original  plan  did  not  seem  to 
contemplate  so  great  an  advance  to¬ 
wards  protective  tariffs.  Retaliation 
to  meet  certain  special  emergencies 
was  what  was  asked  for;  for  instance, 
to  meet  the  case  of  some  gigantic 
Trust  threatening  to  crush  some  In¬ 
dustry  in  this  country.  No  doubt  this 
is  a  very  serious  matter;  but  I  believe 
If  some  such  extreme  case  were  to 
occur  for  which  an  absolutely  heroic 
remedy  were  required,  the  Government 
of  the  day  would  take  such  measures 
as  seemed  indispensable  to  meet  the 
emergency.  But  is  it  wise  with  a 
view  to  such  an  emergency  to  recast 
our  whole  fiscal  system,  and  to  Inau¬ 
gurate  new  machinery  for  a  case  that 
may  seldom  and  perhaps  never  occur? 
The  question  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  It  is  natural  that  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  should  be  anxious  to  Inquire  how 
these  complicated  problems  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  solved. 

The  relations  between  Canada  and 


Germany  have  started  another  side  of 
the  question,  viz.,  how  to  deal  with 
such  reprisals  as  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  in  consequence  of  the 
preferential  tariff  accorded  us  by 
Canada.  It  is  right  that  the  earliest 
steps  should  be  taken  to  put  the  coun¬ 
try  into  possession  of  all  the  facts  of 
this  case,  and  generally  to  diffuse  full 
information  as  to  how  we  stand  with 
reference  to  our  commercial  treaties. 
The  idea  of  retaliation  as  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics  is  so  new 
that  as  many  data  as  can  be  collected 
with  regard  to  its  history  amongst 
different  nations  where  it  has  been 
used  and  as  to  the  consequences  of 
tariff  wars,  should  be  collected  and 
made  available  for  the  instruction  of 
the  country.  Tariff  wars  raged  furi¬ 
ously  before  England  adopted  Free 
Trade,  and  convinced  Sir  Robert  Peel 
of  the  futility  of  retaliation. 

Further,  it  is  important  that  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  elicited  as  to  the 
methods  on  which  retaliation  is  con¬ 
sidered  possible.  The  sooner  the  con¬ 
troversy  can  be  brought  from  generali¬ 
ties  to  particulars  the  better.  Where 
retaliation  is  claimed  in  consequence 
of  the  menaces  to  any  particular  In¬ 
dustry,  is  it  contemplated  to  protect  it 
by  retaliating  on  the  same  industry 
abroad?  This  will  frequently  be  im¬ 
possible,  and  accordingly  some  other 
foreign  industry  must  be  selected  for 
vicarious  punishment.  The  records  of 
tariff  wars  will  show  that  there  will 
be  endless  general  competition  and 
clamor  between  various  Interests  to  se¬ 
cure  a  share  In  the  protective  results 
from  reprisals,  and  that  it  can  never 
be  foretold  to  what  extremities  such  a 
system  may  lead. 

High  duties  Imposed  on  imports  by 
way  of  retaliation  naturally  increase 
the  cost  of  the  article  in  question. 
That  article  may  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  another  article;  the  producer 
of  the  latter  then  naturally  calls  for 
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protection  for  himself,  or  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Act  which  inflicts  injury 
on  his  trade.  It  would  certainly  be 
found  that  you  cannot  protect  one 
Industry  without  extending  protection 
to  a  number  of  others;  and  frequently 
when  you  protect  one  trade,  you  will 
positively  injure  another. 

As  for  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumers,  the  suggested  situation  puts 
them  altogether  on  one  side.  Trade 
must  be  protected  even  at  the  risk  of 
dearer  prices. 

Abstract  argument  will  not  influence 
the  minds  of  those  who  see  in  powers 
of  retaliation  the  saving  of  our  foreign 
trade.  Accordingly  in  this  fleld  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  concrete  facts  of  the 
present  situation  and  into  such  ex¬ 
perience  as  can  be  made  available  may 
be  useful  to  all  concerned.  It  should, 
of  course,  be  conducted  with  the  ut¬ 
most  impartiality,  without  any  bias  in 
one  direction  or  another.  The  great 
public,  deeply  interested  as  it  is,  that 
the  truth  should  prevail,  would  be 
badly  off  if  instructions  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  them  mainly  by  electoral 
leaflets  circulated  by  party  agencies. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  tables  which 
might  be  prepared  on  hypothetical  cal¬ 
culations  to  show  to  the  working  man 
how  much  more  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  food  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
advantages  expected  to  be  derived 
from  higher  wages  on  the  other. 
Hypothetical  calculations  are  very 
dangerous  when  pledges  are  to  be 
given  to  the  masses  of  the  country  ns 
to  any  particular  policy  on  which  a 
mandate  is  to  be  asked. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  mandate 
should  be  asked,  it  has  been  indicated 
by  the  Prime  Minister  that,  in  his 
view,  two  or  three  years  would  prob¬ 
ably  elapse  before  the  people  would 
be  asked  to  pronounce  on  this  new 
great  issue.  Time  is  required  not  only 
to  convince  the  public— the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  is  still  unconvinced. 


Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear 
that  if  some  catastrophe  should  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  dissolution  before  the  in¬ 
quiry  which  the  Government  desire 
has  elicited  all  the  necessary  facts, 
any  mandate  asking  to  revolutionize 
our  fiscal  system  should  be  refused. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
contemplates,  the  controversy  is  pro¬ 
longed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  so  conducted  on  both  sides  as  to 
leave  no  rankling  memories  behind 
either  in  the  Colonies  or  at  home. 
Neither  for  nor  against  the  proposals 
is  the  case,  where  the  issues  are  so 
extremely  serious,  likely  to  be  pleaded 
without  warmth,  and  signs  of  im¬ 
patience  are  already  visible  in  some 
Colonies.  But  this  impatience  should 
not  develop  into  irritation.  Time  is 
necessary  for  the  old  country  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  greatest  issue  which 
has  been  before  it  for  generations. 

Let  us  hope,  if  we  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye,  and  if  the  Colonies  realize  that 
they  cannot  press  us  in  this  matter 
because  it  involves  the  taxation  of 
food,  that  no  ill-feeling  will  be  left 
behind,  and  that  we  can  go  forward 
on  the  road  towards  consolidating  our 
Empire  with  the  same  confidence  as 
in  the  past.  Mr.  Chamberlain  used 
some  strong  words  pointing  to  lost 
opportunities— and  opportunities  have 
been  lost— and  pointing  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  glory  of  a  consolidated 
Empire.  He  said  that  unless  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  trade  and  commerce  were  set¬ 
tled  satisfactorily  he  for  one  did  not 
believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  union 
of  the  Empire.  He  continued  in  words 
of  terrible  eloquence:  “We  have  our 
chance,  and  it  depends  on  what  we  do 
now  whether  this  great  idea  of  con¬ 
solidation  is  to  find  fruition,  ot 
whether  we  will  for  ever  and  ever 
dismiss  this  consideration  and  accept 
our  fate  as  one  of  the  dying  Empires 
of  the  world.”  We  are  to  accept  our 
fate  as  one  of  the  dying  Empires  of 
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the  world  if  we  refuse  to  tax  the 
food  of  the  people!  Is  the  doom  of  the 
Empire  to  be  pronounced  on  every 
platform  if  the  people  refuse  to  see 
their  food  taxed?  Is  it  fair  to  put  the 
mandate  before  the  people  “No  pref¬ 
erence,  no  Empire”?  I  think  it  is  un¬ 
just  to  the  people  of  this  country;  I 
think  it  is  unjust  to  the  people  of  the 
Colonies;  I  think  it  is  unjust  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  himself,  who  has 
done  so  much  and  made  such  steady, 
and  I  hope  permanent,  progress  in 
knitting  the  Empire  together.  Surely 
all  is  not  to  depend  on  commercial  bar¬ 
gains  with  the  Colonies.  Without 
commercial  bargains  the  Colonies 
have  lavished  their  blood  in  South 
Africa.  Without  commercial  bargains 
we  have  lavished  our  millions  in  the 
protection  of  the  Empire,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Colonies  asking  but  little 
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in  return;  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  we  to  be  told  that  if  we 
cannot  accept  this  plan  we  are  to 
accept  the  fate  of  a  dying  Empire? 
The  resources  of  statesmanship  are 
surely  not  exhausted.  Before  this 
idea  was  mooted  many  and  many  were 
the  plans  by  which  it  was  hoped  the 
Colonies  might  draw  closer  to  us,  and 
we  retain  our  hold  over  the  Colonies. 
On  that  road  the  statesmen  of  both 
hemispheres  must  continue  to  work, 
undiscouraged  if  the  result  should  be 
against  the  present  plan,  undiscour¬ 
aged  by  failure.  Forward  this  Empire 
must  go,  not  as  a  dying  Empire,  but 
as  a  living  Empire  in  the  world,  and 
our  statesmen  must  endeavor  to 
realize  the  fair  dream  of  a  cemented 
Empire  without  the  nightmare  of 
tampering  with  the  pople’s  food. 

Go.9chen. 


THE  ANGELUS:  CHARTRES. 

The  day  draws  to  an  end;  the  evening  light 
Turns  all  the  carven  images  to  gold; 

While  round  the  spires,  in  interweaving  flight, 

The  swallows  wing  as  though  they  wrought,  ere  night. 
To  weave  a  sheer  invisible  fabric  bright 
Of  sun  and  blue,  to  shroud  the  dying  day 
Ere  she  be  laid  in  shadows  dark  and  cold. 

Ere  all  her  beauty,  withering,  pass  away. 

From  the  high  tower  the  angelus  of  rest 
Rings  out  at  last  day-labor’s  passing  bell; 

While  in  the  fields  of  harvest  east  and  west 
And  north  and  south  the  reapers,  head  on  breast. 

Breathe  their  last  prayer,  and  turn  from  toilsome  quest 
Wherein  since  dawn  they  have  labored  in  the  sun; 

Full  glad  to  see  the  clear  sky  promise  well 
For  ending  of  their  reaping  well  begun- 
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O  Love!  may  we,  when  life  draws  near  to  eve, 

And  bright  the  sunset  glows  upon  the  brow. 

Of  all  the  world  of  toiling  take  our  leave. 

Forgetting  all  the  woes  that  fret  and  grieve; 
Remembering  only  flashing  joys  that  weave 
For  love  a  sheer  Imperishable  beauty  bright. 

And  hear  with  happy  hearts,  as  we  hear  now. 

The  angelus  at  falling  of  the  light. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Oibson. 

C3>aiBben’i  jMrnal. 
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Justitiam  colul;  certamina  longa, 
labores, 

Ludlbrla,  Insldlas,  aspera  quaeque 
tull. 

At  Fidel  vlndex  non  flectar;  pro  grege 
Chrlstl 

Dulce  morl,  ipsoque  In  carcere  dulee 
morl. 

Well-nigh  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Leo  XIII  wrote  these  lines  under¬ 
neath  his  own  portrait— twenty  years 
during  which  he  never  flinched  from 
maintaining  the  principles  therein 
proclaimed.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
discuss  in  these  pages  the  claims  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII  to  theological  great¬ 
ness.  The  fact  that  the  pontiff  is  now 
regarded,  at  least  ofladally,  as  infalli¬ 
ble  by  that  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  which  he  is  the  spiritual 
head,  at  once  precludes  us  from  criti¬ 
cizing  Leo’s  theology  and  the  reac¬ 
tionary  effect  which  his  devotion  to 
the  Thomist  philosophy  has  had  upon 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  Criticism 
may  not  descend  to  controversy;  It 
cannot  logically  be  applied  to  Infalli¬ 
bility.  It  Is  therefore  with  the  states- 
awn,  the  diplomatist,  the  individual, 
that  we  propose  to  deal,  rather  than 
with  the  claimant  to  supernatural  gifts 
and  superhuman  attributes. 

The  voice  of  the  Old  and  the  Xew 


World  is  well-nigh  unanimous  In  pro¬ 
nouncing  Leo  XIII  a  far-seeing  states¬ 
man,  a  sagacious  diplomatist,  and  a 
great  Pope.  The  claim  to  greatness 
on  the  part  of  Leo  XIII,  or  indeed  on 
the  part  of  any  succeeding  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff,  must  rest  upon  successful  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  great  political  and  social 
organization  which  knows  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  race  or  nationality.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  through  no  lack  of  reverence  for 
his  spiritual  oflice  that  we  turn  our 
attention  from  the  Vicar  of  Him  whose 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  to  the 
restless  politician  for  whom  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Church  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Vatican  were  synonymous 
terms.  It  is  as  a  statesman  rather 
than  as  a  priest  that  a  dispassionate 
posterity  will  judge  the  successor  of 
Pius  IX;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  as¬ 
sume  that  It  was  the  ambition  of  Leo 
XIII  to  be  so  judged. 

Summoned,  in  1878,  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  Holy  See  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  moments  of  Its  history, 
Leo  XIII  speedily  applied  himself  to 
the  task  of  reorganizing  the  forces  at 
his  disposal.  It  was  a  tangled  skein 
which  he  took  into  his  hands  when  he 
undertook  the  duties  of  government. 
The  Vatican,  despoiled  of  its  temporal 
authority,  saw  its  spiritual  authority 
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questioned,  and  even  threatened,  in  would  have  brought  monarchs  to  their 
every  country  in  Europe.  France,  knees,  fell  almost  unheeded  on  the 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  her  ears  of  nations  finally  roused  from 
recent  disaster,  was  a  prey  to  a  strong  the  sleep  of  superstition.  The  world 
anti-clerical  reaction,  largely  due  to  the  overlooked  the  violence  of  the  lan- 
disgust  of  the  nation  at  the  disputes  guage  of  the  Pope  in  its  sympathy 
which,  until  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  with  the  kindly  personality  of  the 
war  with  Prussia,  had  raged  between  dispossessed  sovereign,  and  remem- 
the  Liberal  Catholic  party,  headed  by  bered,  with  a  reverent  admiration,  that 
Mgr.  Dupanloup,  and  the  Ultramon-  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  bless  the 
tane  faction,  led  by  M.  Veuillot  and  despoiler  who.  by  so  short  a  space, 
the  “Univers."  A  not  unreasonable  preceded  him  to  the  grave.  The  place 
distrust  of  both  the  disputing  parties,  of  Pius  IX  was  to  be  filled  by  a  Pope 
and  a  natural  dread  lest  the  intrigues  less  human,  less  charitable,  less  lov- 
of  the  Catholics  should  result  in  com-  able.  and.  we  venture  to  think,  not- 
pelling  the  government  to  interfere  in  withstanding  the  glamor  which  journal- 
favor  of  the  restitution  of  the  tern-  ism  has  cast  over  his  name,  less  great 
poral  power,  strengthined  the  bauds  than  his  predecessor, 
of  the  anti-clericals.  Russia,  since  At  the  early  age  of  eight  Gioacchino 

1806,  had  severed  all  official  communl-  Peeci  was  sent  by  his  parents  from  the 
cation  with  the  Holy  See,  and  had  family  home  at  Carpineto  to  the  Jesuit 
prohibited  tbe  Polish  clergy  from  hav-  College  at  Viterbo.  We  learn  from  one 
ing  any  intercourse  with  the  Vatican,  of  his  preceptors.  Father  Ballerini, 
Germany  and  Switzerland  were  in  who  subsequently  edited  the  Jesuit 
open  hostility  to  the  papacy,  and  their  review  “La  Civiltfi  Cattollca,”  that 

antagonism  was  but  one  of  the  many  “every  one  admired  his  keen  intelli- 

disastrous  results  of  the  Vatican  •  gence  and  the  goodness  of  his  dispo- 
Council.  The  bigotry  which  had  sitlon.’'  The  testimony  of  a  fellow- 
driven  the  “Old  Catholic’’  body  out  of  scholar  is  less  favorable.  “Domineer- 
the  Church  had  not  only  lost  able  and  ing,  and  inclined  to  petty  meannesses,” 
devout  men  to  Roman  Catholicism,  was  the  criticism  of  Cardinal  Ferrierl, 
but  had  aroused  contempt  and  dislike  who  went  through  his  course  of 

for  its  methods  in  states  and  prov-  studies  at  the  same  time  as  the  future 

inces  of  both  countries  in  which  its  Pope.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
infiuence  had  once  been  paramount,  latter  qualities  were  judged  with 
Belgium,  Austria,  and  even  Spain,  had  greater  leniency  by  young  Pecci’s 
revolted  against  the  sacerdotal  tyr-  superiors  in  the  college  at  Viterbo  than 
annies  of  Rome,  and  had  in  some  by  his  fellow-pupils, 
measure  succeeded  in  freeing  them-  In  1824,  when  he  was  fourteen  years 

selves  from  the  moral  and  social  stag-  of  age,  Gioacchino  Peccl  entered  the 
nation  of  clericalism.  The  protesta-  Colleglo  Romano  at  Rome,  which  in- 
tions,  the  allocutions,  the  briefs  to  the  stitution  had  recently  been  placed  by 
clergy,  the  notes  to  foreign  govern-  Leo  XII  under  the  direction  of  the 
ments,  issued  by  Pius  IX,  had  been  Society  of  Jesus.  During  bis  three 
of  no  avail.  The  spiritual  arms,  with  years’  course  in  this,  the  stronghold 
which  the  Vatican  had  for  so  many  at  that  period  of  Jesuit  training  and 
centuries  enthralled  the  human  Intel-  Infiuence,  he  distinguished  himailf 
lect,  were  blunted,  if  not  altogether  above  all  his  companions  by  the  bril- 
broken.  The  menaces  of  the  Roman  liancy  of  his  examinations  and  by  the 
pontiff,  which,  in  days  for  ever  past,  zeal  which  he  displayed  for  his  studies. 
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Ooe  of  bis  most  remarkable  successes 
was  gained  before  a  large  assembly 
of  prelates  and  distinguished  theolo¬ 
gians  in  the  great  ball  of  the  Collegio 
Romano.  The  youthful  student  de¬ 
livered  a  lecture  upon  Indulgences  and 
the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction; 
and  bis  casuistry  was  such  as  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  and,  we  are  told,  the 
surprise  of  the  learned  ecclesiastics 
who  listened  to  it.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  having  gained  the  highest 
honors  in  theology,  he  entered  the 
College  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  in 
which  youthful  patricians  intending  to 
embrace  the  priesthood  are  trained  in 
political  economy,  Catholic  diplomacy, 
controversy,  and  other  studies  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  career  of  the  higher  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

It  would  seem  as  if  nature  bad  in¬ 
tended  Gioacchino  Pecci  to  be  a  poli¬ 
tician  and  a  ruler  rather  than  a  priest. 
From  the  very  outset  of  his  career  he 
was  destined  to  rule  the  passions  of 
men  rather  than  to  lead  them  by  their 
weaknesses;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  training  he  received 
in  boyhood  from  his  Jesuit  instructors 
developed  the  spirit  of  ambition  and 
the  desire  for  domination  which  have 
been  such  prominent  features  in  the 
character  of  Leo  XIII.  Scarcely  had 
Gioacchino  Peed  been  ordained  priest, 
in  December  1837,  than  Gregory  XVI, 
who  had  already  conferred  upon  the 
brilliant  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  a  minor 
post  in  the  Vatican,  sent  ]^m  as  dele¬ 
gate  to  Benevento.  The  appointment 
was  more  civil  than  ecclesiastical. 
Benevento,  situated  on  the  very  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  lay 
geographically  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  papal 
delegate  was,  in  fact,  prefect  of  a 
city  and  province  which,  at  the  time 
^Jifonsignor  Pecci’s  appointment,  was 
the  most  unruly  of  all  the  pontifical 
possessions.  Owing  to  its  position,  the 
brigands  and  malefactors  of  the  adjoin¬ 


ing  kingdom  found  here  an  easy 
refuge  from  the  Neapolitan  police;  and 
the  city  of  Benevento  bore  an  evil 
name  for  lawlessness  of  every  kind. 
The  great  feudal  families  refused  to 
tolerate  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
either  the  Roman  or  the  Neapolitan 
governments  with  their  local  rights 
and  privileges.  They  openly  en¬ 
couraged  and  protected  brigandage  and 
any  form  of  disorder  which  could  em¬ 
barrass  the  action  of  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities,  and  not  unfrequently  had 
powerful  friends  at  court  who  success¬ 
fully  prevented  any  measures  from 
being  taken  by  the  governments  to 
punish  their  evil  doings. 

We  will  quote  one  example  of 
Monsignor  Pecci’s  methods  of  restor¬ 
ing  law  and  order  in  the  province 
which  bad  been  committed  to  bis 
charge.  The  most  powerful  among  the 
great  nobles  of  the  district  had  openly 
afforded  to  a  band  of  notorious  brig¬ 
ands  the  shelter  and  protection  of  his 
castle.  On  being  required  by  the 
dpostollc  delegate  to  explain  his  ac¬ 
tion,  he  informed  Monsignor  Peed 
that  he  intended  to  be  master  in  his 
owm  house,  and  would  suffer  no  in¬ 
terference. 

“I  am  going  to  Rome”  (he  said) 
“and  shall  return  with  an  order  for 
your  dismissal  in  my  pocket;  and  then 
we  shall  see.  Monsignore,  who  is 
master  here.” 

“By  all  means  go  to  Rome,”  was 
Monslgnor  Pecci’s  reply;  “but.  before 
going,  you  will  go  to  prison  for  three 
months.  Your  diet  will  be  bread  and 
water.” 

The  threat  was  carried  out.  The 
castle  of  the  insubordinate  noble  was 
seized  by  pontifical  troops,  and  the 
brigands  sheltered  in  it  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  In  a  very  short 
space  of  time  the  city  and  province 
were  freed  from  the  scourge  of  brig¬ 
andage,  and  the  landed  proprietors 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
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government.  It  was  thus,  at  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  that  the  future 
Pope  showed  that  he  would,  and  could, 
rule. 

From  Benevento  Monsignor  Peed 
was  sent  to  govern  Perugia,  a  town 
which  stood  in  as  much  need  of  firm 
government  as  the  southern  city.  In 
1841  Gregory  XVI  paid  a  visit  in  per¬ 
son  to  Perugia,  The  empty  prisons 
and  the  tranquiliity  of  the  piace  im¬ 
pressed  the  Pope  with  the  abiiity  and 
discretion  of  its  governor;  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  employ  the  talents  of  so 
valuable  a  servant  in  the  larger  fields 
of  European  diplomacy.  Two  years 
afterwards  Monslgnor  Pecci  was  cre¬ 
ated  Archbishop  of  Damietta,  and  des¬ 
patched  to  the  court  of  Leopold  I 
as  Nuncio  to  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  close  relationship  between  King 
Leopold  and  the  principal  reigning 
families  of  Europe  caused  the  court  of 
Brussels  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  diplomatic  centres  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent;  and  the  papal  Nuncio  soon  made 
himself  a  persona  gratissima  to  the 
sovereign.  The  ability  with  which  he 
conducted  some  delicate  negotiations 
between  the  Church  and  the  Belgian 
state  rai.sed  him  still  higher  in  the 
favor  of  Gregory  XVI.  The  climate 
of  Brussels,  however,  was  prejudicial 
to  his  health,  and  he  petitioned  the 
Pope  to  recall  him.  Before  returning 
to  Rome  Monsignor  Pecci  visited  Paris 
and  London,  remaining  in  the  latter 
capital  for  some  time,  and  lodging,  as 
he  once  informed  us.  in  or  near  Re¬ 
gent  Street. 

When  the  ex-Nunclo  reached  Rome 
he  found  Gregory  XVI  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  unable  to  accord  him  an 
audience,  in  which  to  deliver  an  au¬ 
tograph  letter  from  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  warmly  recommending  Mon¬ 
signor  Pecci  to  the  papal  favor.  A  few 
days  afterwards  Cardinal  Mastai  Fer- 
retti  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  St. 


Peter  in  the  place  of  Monsignor  Peed’s 
patron  and  benefactor. 

Between  the  new  Pope,  Pius  IX.  and 
the  young  diplomatist  there  was.  if  we 
may  credit  those  who  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  both,  little  personal  at¬ 
tachment.  The  simpler,  more  genial 
nature  of  Plus  IX  had  but  small  affin¬ 
ity  with  the  colder  and  sterner  spirit 
of  his  future  successor.  Pius  IX,  in¬ 
deed.  was  keenly  susceptible  to  being 
bored,  and,  we  believe,  was  indis¬ 
creet  enough  to  declare  to  mwe  than 
one  of  the  prelates  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  that  Monsignor 
Pecci  was  a  seemtore,  an  opinion 
which  doubtless  reached  the  latter’s 
ears  and  wounded  the  personal  vanity 
that,  throughout  his  life,  was  a 
marked  feature  in  the  character  of 
Leo  XIII. 

On  his  retirement  .from  the  Nuncia¬ 
ture  at  Brussels,  Gregory  XVI.  in  reply 
to  an  earnest  request  of  the  munlci- 
palitj'  of  Perugia,  had  preconlzed  Mon¬ 
slgnor  Pecci  archbishop  of  that  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  created  him 
cardinal  in  petto.  It  was  not.  however, 
until  December  1853  that  Pius  IX 
ratifiefi  this  honor,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Perugia  received  the  purple. 

The  episcopacy  of  Monsignor  Pecci 
at  Perugia  was  beset  by  troubles  and 
difficulties.  The  republican  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848-9,  the  Invasion  of  the 
Piedmontese  in  1860,  and  finally,  the 
collapse  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  union,  after 
long  centuries  of  clerical  usurpation, 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  were  political  and 
social  events  which  tested  to  the  full 
the  temper  and  firmness  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  so  turbulent  a  city  and  prov¬ 
ince  as  Perugia.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  at  no  period  of  his  career  did^ 
Pope  Tveo  XIII  show  himself 
greater  than  during  the  troubled  years 
of  his  archieplscopate.  While  Pius 
IX  fled.  or.  from  his  retirement  in  the 
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Vatican,  issued  inefficacious  protests, 
Monsignor  Peed  acted;  and  his  ener¬ 
getic  action  commanded  the  respect, 
and  occasionally  the  fear,  of  the  ad¬ 
versaries  of  the  papacy  as  a  temporal 
power.  In  1860  be  issued  a  pastoral 
letter  to  his  people,  which  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  defence  of  the  legality  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  its  maintenance. 
The  casuistry  learned  at  Viterbo  and 
in  the  Collegio  Romano,  and  burnished, 
perhaps,  at  Brussels,  was  employed  to 
the  full  in  this  and  other  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  Archbishop  of  Perugia 
against  political  liberty.  The  uncom¬ 
promising  spirit  of  Ultramontanism 
flashes  forth  in  nearly  every  sentence 
of  these  declarations.  As  in  the  briefs 
and  encyclicals  of  the  Pope,  so  in  the 
epistles  and  pronouncements  of  the 
Cardinal-Archbishop,  the  language  is 
evenly  balanced.  Weakness  of  argu¬ 
ment  or  position  is  deftly  enwrapped 
in  a  logic  the  flaws  in  w’hlch  are  not 
easy  to  uncover.  Immoderate  or  vio¬ 
lent  expression,  such  as  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  protests  of  Plus  IX,  and 
which  suggests  the  scepticism  of  its 
originator  as  to  the  soundness  of  his 
cause,  is  but  seldom  condescended  to 
by  Leo  XIII  at  any  period  of  his 
career.  The  w’riter  bellves  what  he 
writes,  or,  if  he  does  not,  he  is  clever 
reasoner  enough  to  convince  his  read¬ 
ers  that  he  does  so. 

We  confess  that  w’e  are  unable  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  name  of 
Leo  XIII  has  been  associated  with 
liberality  of  view  or  conciliatory  ten¬ 
dencies.  The  Inflexible  spirit  of  Latin 
ecclesiastlclsm,  the  subtle  power  of 
manipulating  the  human  mind  ac¬ 
quired,  almost  in  boyhood,  by  the 
brilliant  atudent  of  the  Humanities, 
lurk  in  well-nigh  everj’  phrase  written 
by  Gioacchino  Pecci,  whether  as  mon- 
signor,  cardinal,  or  pope.  As  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Perugia,  Monsignor  Pecci 
was  the  uncompromising  opponent  of 
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Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Piedmontese 
government  He  protested  strenuously 
against  the  introduction  of  the  civil 
marriage  laws  into  the  Umbrian 
province,  as  well  as  against  that  of  the 
royal  eraequatur.  He  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms  the  attempts  made  to 
distribute  translations  of  the  Bible  in 
his  arch-diocese.  A  remonstrance  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  King,  couched  in  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  Ambrose  of  Milan 
might  have  employed,  against  the 
wholesale  spoliation  and  sequestration 
of  monastic  property  in  Umbria, 
brought  Victor  Emmanuel  in  person  to 
Perugia,  Cardinal  Pecci  declined  to 
acknowledge  his  presence  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  city.  His  resolute  yet  respectful 
refusal  to  surrender  the  civil  rights 
claimed  by  the  Church  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  alleged  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  not  less  than  the  admira¬ 
ble  organization  of  his  diocese,  gained 
for  Cardinal  Pecci  the  consideration  of 
the  Italian  government;  and  the  King 
issued  orders  that  greater  moderation 
was  to  be  shown  by  the  government 
officials  In  their  dealings  with  eccle¬ 
siastical  property  and  religious  institu¬ 
tions  in  Umbria. 

Cardinal  Pecci  recorded  his  vote  at 
the  Vatican  Council  in  1870  in  favor 
of  the  newly  formulated  dogma  of  in¬ 
fallibility— that  fatal  claim  which, 
while  thunder-clouds  overhung  the 
Vatican  and  lightning  rent  the 
heavens,  was  announced  to  a  dis¬ 
mayed  and  astonished  world. 

In  1876.  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Antonelll,  Cardinal  Pecci  re¬ 
signed  the  Archbishopric  of  Perugia 
and  came  to  Rome.  The  office  of 
“Cardinal  Camerlengo,”  to  which  Plus 
IX  appointed  him,  gave  him  a  post  in 
the  Curia,  On  February  9.  1878,  Plus 
IX  died;  and  Cardinal  Pecci,  by  right 
of  his  office,  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  Vatican  pending  the  election  of  a 
new  pontiff.  The  Conclave,  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  elected 
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Gioacchino  Pecci,  by  a  large  majority 
of  votes,  to  fill  the  papal  chair.  It  is, 
we  believe,  an  open  secret  that  the 
members  of  the  Conclave  were  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  their  desire  that 
Cardinal  Pecci  should  be  elevated  to 
the  supreme  dignity.  The  election  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise.  A  very 
powerful  section  of  the  Sacred  College 
was  desirous  that  Cardinal  Franchi 
should  be  the  successor  to  Pius  IX. 
There  were  two  grave  objections,  how¬ 
ever,  to  his  election,  namely,  his  com¬ 
parative  youth,  and  his  pronounced 
liberal  and  conciliatory  tendencies. 
The  Cardinal  Camerlengo  was  already 
an  old  man,  whose  health  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  by  no  means  good.  He 
was  known  to  be  resolute,  a  skilful 
diplomatist,  and  a  clever  organizer. 
His  relations  with  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  during  his  administration  of  the 
diocese  of  Perugia  had  proved  him  to 
be  capable  of  safeguarding  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  acting  with  tact  and  modera¬ 
tion  in  his  dealings  with  the  Church’s 
arch-enemy. 

If  there  existed  any  party  within  the 
Church  which  hoped  that  a  new  pontiff 
would  adopt  a  more  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Italian  monarchy, 
such  hopes  were  doomed  to  a  speedy 
disappointment  Cardinal  Pecci  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  withdraw 
from  the  strong  and  secure  position 
which  his  predecessor  had  taken  up. 
Even  had  he  desired  a  rapprochement 
with  the  government  of  King  Hum¬ 
bert  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  those 
who  elected  him  to  the  papal  throne 
would  have  permitted  any  steps  to  be 
taken  towards  reconciliation.  The 
“captivity”  of  the  head  of  the  Church 
was  already  a  i)owerful  moral  weapon. 
Its  Inventors  had  discovered,  more¬ 
over,  that,  besides  creating  a  species  of 
political  impasse,  it  was  a  valuable 
pecuniary  asset  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vatican. 


The  policy  to  which  Pius  IX  commit¬ 
ted  the  papacy  was  not  only  continued 
by  his  immediate  successor,  but,  guided 
by  the  firm  hand,  and  moulded  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wider  ambitions  of 
Leo  XIII,  has  given  to  the  Vatican 
an  influence  in  international  politics 
which  it  has  not  possessed  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
afilrm  that,  while  the  progress  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  in  the  spiritual 
and  legitimate  sense  of  the  term,  has 
been  stationary  in  some  countries  and 
retrograde  in  others,  the  power  and 
influence  of  Vaticanism  has  increased 
under  Leo  XIII  and  his  advisers  to  a 
remarkable  and,  as  we  think,  a  prej¬ 
udicial  degree. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  those  interested  in  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  public  opinion,  that  a  wave 
of  what  may  be  termed  medlsevalism 
invaded  the  world  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Nor  will  the 
student  of  human  nature  wonder  that 
such  a  retrograde  phase  of  thought 
should  have  manifested  itself."  Each 
decade  has  witnessed  some  startling 
scientific  discovery,  some  unmasking 
of  inaccuracies,  frauds,  or  forgeries, 
hitherto  regarded  as  historical  or  re¬ 
ligious  truths.  Christianity  Itself  has 
at  times  appeared  to  totter  beneath  the 
blows  levelled  against  it  by  the  so- 
called  Higher  Criticism.  That  the 
position  of  Christianity  has  been 
strengthened  rather  than  the  reverse 
by  scientific  research  Is,  we  believe,  an 
opinion  which  many  of  our  readers 
will  share  with  us.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  however,  that  the  secrets  of 
science  have  become  the  property  of 
the  unscientific,  and  that  the  latter 
have  too  frequently  employed  their 
superficial  knowledge  to  form  conclu¬ 
sions  from  which  the  true  scientist  re¬ 
coils  with  a  reverent  consciousneM  of 
his  own  ignorance.  By  such  teachers 
authority  has  been  destroyed;  and 
doubt,  bewilderment,  and  atheism 
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have  taken  the  place  of  trust  and  faith 
among  many  of  their  disciples.  We 
hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkabe 
characteristics  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  that 
he  was  acute  enough  accurately  to 
gauge  the  temper  and  spirit  of  his  age, 
to  realize  that  out  of  its  intellectual 
strength  must  proceed  weakness,  and 
to  utilize  this  weakness  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Vaticanism,  and  convert  it 
into  a  social  and  political  force  by 
means  of  -which  the  papacy  should 
once  again  be  the  supreme  ruler  and 
arbitrator  of  the  destinies  of  nations. 
That  the  ambition  of  the  statesman 
deceived  and  betrayed  the  Judgment  of 
the  ecclesiastic  will,  we  venture  to  be¬ 
lieve,  be  admitted  by  future  chroni¬ 
clers  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII; 
and  his  predecessor  Pius  IX,  though 
a  less  brilliant  figure,  will  be  regarded 
as  the  more  spiritual  Pope,  in  that  he 
neither  overrated  the  forces  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  nor  permitted  them  to  sow 
religious  and  civil  discord  through  the 
medium  of  political  and  journalistic 
agitators. 

The  political  thesis  of  Leo  XIII  was 
identical  with  that  of  Pius  IX  in  its 
outward  and  superficial  expression. 
The  condemnations  launched  by  the 
“Syllabus”  against  the  modern  re¬ 
construction  of  society  were  reiterated 
and  confirmed  by  the  late  pontiff;  and 
the  same  ideal  of  an  universal  Chris¬ 
tian  community,  to  be  guided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
equally  pervaded  the  public  utterances 
of  both  Pius  IX  and  his  successor. 
But  a  careful  study  of  the  encyclicals 
of  Leo  XIII  shows  that,  though  the 
ideal  of  both  pontiffs  may  have  been 
the  same,  a  very  remarkable  difference 
existed  between  the  methods  by  which 
the  two  rulers  of  the  Roman  Church 
sought  to  further  its  realization. 

The  protests  of  Plus  IX  against  a 
new  social  order,  oblivious  or  wilfully 
neglectful  of  the  traditional  claims  of 
the  Church  to  supremacy  over  the  ac¬ 


tions  of  men,  were  couched  in  the 
language  of  a  betrayed  and  embittered 
sovereign  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  regard  himself  as  the  infallible 
mouthpiece  of  an  offended  deity.  Yet 
it  may  be  afiJrmed  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  charm  of  his  personality,  and 
the  sympathy  which  even  those  most 
opposed  to  the  Vatican  entertained 
for  the  dispossessed  monarch,  his 
spiritual  threats  and  expostulations 
rarely  or  never  succeeded  in  gaining 
more  than  the  passing  attention  of  that 
human  society  to  which  they  were 
addressed.  It  was  far  other-wise  with 
the  messages  directed  by  Leo  XIII  to 
a  world  in  which  the  old  order  is  daily 
yielding  place  to  the  new.  His  fre¬ 
quent  and  voluminous  pronounce¬ 
ments  form,  as  it  were,  a  corollary  to 
his  policy,  a  consistent  expository  of 
the  restless  ambition  and,  we  may  add, 
of  the  intellectual  vanity  Inherent  in 
his  character. 

The  encyclical  “Inscrutabili  Del” 
(April  21,  1878),  published  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  elevation  of  Cardinal 
Pecci  to  the  papal  throne,  already 
struck  a  new  note  in  pontifical  mani¬ 
festos.  After  a  somewhat  formal  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  virtues  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Leo  XIII  recorded  his  protest 
against  the  suppression  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  Church,  and  sol¬ 
emnly  asserted  his  intention  to  adhere 
to  the  position  taken  up  by  Pius  IX, 
Such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
newly  elected  pontiff  was  obligatory, 
and,  we  believe,  in  accordance  with  an 
oath  exacted  by  the  Sacred  College  on 
his  acceptance  of  the  supreme  dignity; 
but  from  the  position  then  taken  up 
he  never  departed.  The  key-note  of 
the  document  in  question  may  be  sai(J 
to  have  been  that  of  every  similar 
pronouncement  subsequently  made  by 
Leo  XIII;  but  It  Is  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  he  should  have  struck 
it  -with  so  firm  a  hand  in  this  his  first 
encyclical.  The  evils  which  threaten 
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to  disintegrate  society  were  at  once 
enumerated  and  deplored  by  the  Pope, 
and  their  existence  attributed  to  the 
refusal  of  the  world  to  submit  to  the 
divinely  ordained  supremacy,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the 
demonstration  of  the  disease  and  its 
causes  we  find,  indeed,  no  new  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  traditionai  complaints  of 
Pius  IX,  of  which  the  world  outside 
the  Roman  communion  bad  grown 
not  a  little  weary.  It  Is  rather  in  the 
treatment  of  the  social  evils  deplored 
by  Leo  XIII,  and  the  remedy  sug¬ 
gested  for  them,  that  we  discover  the 
first  threads  of  the  policy  which  was 
to  be  the  dominant  feature  of  his 
pontificate. 

The  vastness  of  the  theme  and  the 
limited  space  at  our  disposal  forbid 
quotation.  We  confine  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  noting  that  Leo  XIII 
makes  two  separate  and  distinct  ap¬ 
peals  which  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
qualify  as  appeals  to  the  classes  and 
to  the  masses.  To  the  latter  he  points 
out  that  only  by  submitting  to  the  su¬ 
preme  guidance  of  the  Holy  See  can 
they  secure  to  themselves  a  true  civili¬ 
zation— namely,  a  condition  of  pros¬ 
perity,  tranquillity,  and  freedom  from 
oppression.  To  the  former,  to  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  the  earth  and  the  beads  of 
states,  he  offers  the  aid  of  the  Church, 
by  recognition  of  whose  authority 
they  can  alone  hope  to  ensure  their 
own  safety  and  x)OSition,  as  well  as  the 
order  and  well-being  of  their  peoples. 
One  other  point  in  the  “Inscrutablll 
Dei,”  though  but  slightly  touched, 
appeals  to  observers  of  the  political 
career  of  Leo  XIII.  In  alluding  to 
the  instances  in  which  those  who  have 
refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See  have  culled  the  bitter 
fruits  of  their  error,  Leo  XIII  turns 
somewhat  abruptly  from  the  West  to 
the  East.  He  declares  that  Oriental 
repudiation  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Apostolic  See  has  bereft  Eastern  Chris¬ 


tendom  of  the  splendor  of  its  ancient 
reputation,  of  the  glory  of  its  sciences 
and  literature,  and  of  the  dignity  of 
its  empire. 

In  the  “Inscrutablli  Dei”— which, 
like  most  of  the  literary  compositions 
of  Leo  XIII,  is  marked  by  a  frequent 
suggestiveness  only  too  rare  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  writings— we  find  the  germs 
of  his  political  programme,  and  the 
clue  to  his  most  cherished  aspirations. 
Social  problems  occupy  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  are 
by  him  made  to  form,  as  it  were,  a 
startling  and  lurid  background;  a 
chaotic  setting  from  which  the  figure 
of  the  despoiled  Church  stands  forth, 
serene,  confident,  “a  very  present  help 
in  time  of  trouble.”  But  to  obtain  this 
help,  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  prosperity 
which  Leo  XIII  offered  to  the  world, 
princes  and  peoples  must  accept  the 
Church’s  terms;  and  these  terms  are 
nothing  less  than  unqualified  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  authority,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  of  the  Vatican. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  Leo  XIII.  the 
scope  and  aim  of  his  policy,  the  goal 
of  his  diplomacy.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  been  equally  the  ideal  of  every 
Roman  pontiff  from  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  the  present 
day.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  was 
reserved  for  Leo  XIII,  owing  partly 
to  the  condition  of  society  during  the 
period  of  his  pontificate,  partly  to  the 
peculiar  individuality  and  training  of 
the  astute  Italian  himself,  and  largely 
to  the  infiuence  of  those  who.  yet  more 
astute  than  he,  were  ever  at  his  side, 
to  transfer  this  ideal  from  the  dream¬ 
land  of  sacerdotal  ambition  to  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics.  The  for¬ 
mation,  in  every  state  where  it  was 
possible,  of  a  Catholic  parliamentary 
party,  pledged  to  advance  the  Interests, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  Vatican; 
the  securing  of  the  sympathy  and 
goodwill  of  the  working  classes  in 
every  country  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church;  the  submission  of  the  Oriental 
Churches  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Holy  See— such  were  the  three  cardinal 
alms  of  Leo  XIII’s  policy,  aims  sepa¬ 
rate  in  themselves,  but  converging  to 
a  common  and  supreme  object. 

No  language  of  our  own  could,  we 
are  convinced,  more  clearly  explain 
the  ultimate  aim  of  this  triple  policy 
than  the  following  words  which  we 
quote  from  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  the  “Civlltil  Cattol- 
ica.”  They  were  written  as  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
are  embodied  in  an  article  on  the  In¬ 
ternational  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at 
the  Hague. 

“The  Papacy,”  wrote  the  “Civilta 
Cattolica,”  “is  the  supremacy  (magis- 
iero)  of  truth  in  the  world— of  specu¬ 
lative  truth  regarding  the  origin  and 
end  of  things,  and  of  practical  or 
moral  truth  regarding  all  human  ac¬ 
tions.  This  supremacy  embraces  de 
fure  all  peoples  and  all  States;  de  facto, 
it  already  comprises  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world.  .  .  .  Moreover,  this  su¬ 
premacy  is  infallible;  and  though  its 
direct  objects  are  religious  truths, 
natural  truths  are  therein  comprer 
bended  in  virtue  of  the  Infinite  con¬ 
tact  between  truths  lutural  and 
religious.  Moral  truths,  therefore,  and 
the  morality  of  all  human  actions, 
without  exception,  are  subject  to  that 
supremacy.”  (“Civilta  Cattolica,” 
Nov.  3,  1900.) 

In  this  second  encyclical  “Quod 
Apostollcl”  (December  28.  1878),  Leo 
XIII  denounced  rationalism  as  the 
source  of  socialism,  communism,  and 
nihilism.  The  great  Protestant  “her¬ 
esy”  of  the  sixteenth  century  was,  he 
declared,  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  these  social  cankers.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  sub¬ 
versive  doctrines  in  their  respective 
countries,  welcomed  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  favor 
of  law  and  order.  The  indifference  or 


open  hostility  which  had  characterized 
their  attitude  towards  the  Holy  See 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX  gave 
place  to  a  desire  to  cultivate  more 
friendly  relations  with  the  head  of  a 
great  religious  body  who  had  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  infiuence  on  the  side  of 
established  authority.  The  Vatican, 
hitherto  content  to  launch  peevish  and 
impotent  protests  against  the  misdoings 
of  society,  was  about  to  adopt  another 
policy.  Leo  XIII,  unlike  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  showed  himself  to  be  not  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  advantages  of  making 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness.  Where  Pius  IX,  conscious  only 
of  his  spiritual  mission,  had  offended, 
Leo  XIII  sought  to  conciliate.  The 
diplomatist  recognized  in  the  social 
problems  which  were  disturbing  and 
perplexing  rulers  and  governments  a 
possible  means  of  restoring  to  the 
papacy  its  shattered  authority. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  re¬ 
instatement  by  Leo  XHI  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the 
position  which  it  originally  occupied 
in  Roman  Catholic  thought.  We 
would,  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  re¬ 
frain  from  touching  upon  this  point. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  avoid  intrusion  into  the 
domain  of  theology  in  any  critical  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  policy  of  the  head  of 
a  Church  which  has  ever  resorted  to 
the  elastic  theories  of  that  science  as 
a  means  whereby  to  further  its 
political  designs.  In  1879  appeared  an 
encyclical  enjoining  the  readoption  by 
Catholic  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
Christian  philosophy  as  taught  by  the 
“Angelic  Doctor,”  Thomas  Aquinas. 
This  publication  was  supplemented  ip 
August  1880  by  a  brief  in  which  the 
Pope  condescended  to  give  some  of  the 
reasons  which  had  decided  him  once 
more  to  Impress  the  seal  of  the 
Thomist  philosophy  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  Latin  Church. 
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“We  are  convinced,”  wrote  Leo  XIII, 
“that  tlie  Thomist  doctrine  possesses, 
in  a  preeminent  degree,  a  singular 
force  and  virtue  to  cure  those  evils 
by  which  our  epoch  is  afflicted.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  to  add  this  new  honor  to  the 
immortal  glory  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Here,  then,  is  the  chief  motive  which 
so  determines  us:  it  is  because  St 
Thomas  is  the  most  perfect  model  in 
the  divers  branches  of  science  that 
Catholics  can  take  to  themselves.  .  .  . 
His  doctrine  is  so  vast  that,  like  the 
sea,  it  embraces  all  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancients  .  .  . 
because  his  doctrine,  being  composed 
of,  and.  as  it  were,  armed  by  prin¬ 
ciples  permitting  of  a  great  breadth  of 
application,  satisfies  the  necessities, 
not  of  one  epoch  only,  but  of  all  time; 
and  because  It  Is  very  efflcacious  In 
conquering  those  errors  which  are 
perpetually  being  reborn.” 

Without  pausing  to  examine  the 
tendencies  of  the  philosophy  in  ques¬ 
tion,  we  may  here  affirm  that  the  rea¬ 
sons  given  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  for  his 
anxiety  to  see  the  theories  of  the 
“Angelic  Doctor’’  restored  to  their 
former  position  in  Roman  Catholic  in¬ 
tellectual  training,  were  secondary 
reasons  only.  Under  the  more  liberal- 
minded  direction  of  Pius  IX  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  theologian 
and  ideologist.  Rosmini.  had  gradually 
but  surely  triumphed  over  the  narrow 
and  reactionary  theories  of  the  Thom¬ 
ist  teaching.  Regarded  with  suspicion 
and  dislike  by  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Ultramontane  faction  in  the  Roman 
Church,  the  learned  and  generous- 
minded  priest  was  harassed  and  per¬ 
secuted  even  to  the  death  by  those 
who  dreaded  lest  the  pure  and  noble 
philosophy  unfolded  in  his  writings 
should  weaken  the  hold  of  superstition 
over  an  uncertain  or  ignorant  human¬ 
ity.  For  many  years  no  effort  was 
spared,  no  means  left  untried,  to  in¬ 
duce  Pius  IX  to  place  the  works  of 
Rosmini  upon  the  “Index.”  That 


Pope,  however,  himself  a  profound  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  Rosminian  philosophy, 
persistently  refused  to  ratify  the  hatred 
of  the  Jesuit  and  Ultramontane  party 
by  thus  officially  declaring  its  unortho¬ 
doxy.  Notwithstanding  the  intrigues 
which  had  for  their  object  the  eliciting 
of  an  adveree  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index— in¬ 
trigues  which  even  the  sudden  and 
mysterious  death  of  Rosmini.  seized 
with  fatal  illness  after  celebrating 
Mass,  did  not  arrest— Pius  IX  refused 
to  lend  his  infallible  judgment  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  triumph  of  the  Thomists;  and 
the  Rosminian  philosophy  remained 
uncondemned. 

Ecclesiastical  hatred,  however,  is  not 
easily  turne<l  aside;  and  the  pupil  of 
Viterbo  was  more  readily  persuaded 
to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  Jesuits  than 
had  been  his  predecessor  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  By  order  of  Leo  XIII 
the  enquiry  into  the  orthodoxy  of 
Rosmini’s  writings  was  reopened;  and 
forty  important  propositions  in  his 
philosophy  were  condemned  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  which  con¬ 
demnation  was  confirmed  b.v  the  Pope. 
It  was  in  vain  that  prominent  eccle¬ 
siastics.  such  as  the  late  Cardinal- 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  protested  against 
the  injustice  of  this  decision,  and 
pointed  out  the  contradiction  of  papal 
infallibility  Involved  in  the  reversal, 
by  an  Infallible  pontiff,  of  a  pro¬ 
nouncement  delivered  by  his  equally 
Infallible  predecessor.  The  forty  prop¬ 
ositions  of  Rosmini  were  condemned, 
and  the  Jesuits  and  their  party  gained 
their  point.  Cardinal  Hohenlohe.  as 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
hated  exponent  of  a  purer  and  more 
liberal  Catholic  philosophy,  was  made 
to  feel  the  consequence  of  his  opposi¬ 
tion.  and  was  ever  afterwards  a 
persona  ingrata  at  the  Vatican.  Thus 
the  hopes  of  the  adoption  of  a  more 
liberal  and  conciliatory  policy,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  a  more  Christian  spirit, 
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by  the  Roman  Church,  were  gwept  strengthen  and  extend  a  policy  long 
away.  By  the  relntroductlon  of  the  conceived  and  skilfully  elaborated, 
reactionary  philosophy  of  Thomas  Leo  XIII’s  immediate  predecessors 
Aquinas,  Leo  XIII  was  enabled  to  had  been  content  to  launch  their  con- 
inaugurate  that  relapse  into  mediae-  demnations  against  the  spirit  of  infi- 
valism  which,  while  gaining  for  Vatl-  dellty  and  rebellion,  of  scepticism  and 
canism  a  temporary  triumph,  will,  we  the  pursuit  of  strange  gods,  which 
venture  to  believe,  detract  in  no  small  was  distracting  the  modern  world;  but 
degree  from  the  favorable  verdict  of  the  mind  of  Gioacchino  Peed  was 
future  generations  on  the  claim  of  Leo  more  subtle,  and,  we  may  add,  more 
XIII  to  lasting  greatness  either  as  typically  Italian  than  that  of  Pius  IX 
Pope  or  as  statesman.  or  that  of  Gregory  XVI.  He  realized. 

The  effects  of  the  papal  declarations  as  no  Roman  pontiff  of  modern  times 
in  favor  of  the  Thomlst  philosophy  has  realized,  that  the  Vatican  must 
were  not  long  in  making  themselves  fight  its  enemies  with  their  owni  weap- 
felt  in  Roman  Catholic  Christendom,  ons.  We  need  not  here  eonsider 
There  are  few  features  so  remarka-  whether  the  Vicar  of  Christ  was 
hie  in  the  pontificate  of  I.<eo  XIII  as  worthily  fulfilling  his  spiritual  part 
the  rapid  recrudescence  of  that  credu-  in  thus  condescending  to  utilize  the 
lity  in  the  miraculous  and  the  super-  weaknesses  and  passions  of  humanity 
natural  w’hich  the  more  intelligent  to  further  the  triumph  of  the  Church; 
portion  of  humanity  will  continue  to  or  whether  the  serene  consciousness 
regard  as  medieeval  superstition,  and  of  superiority  to  worldly  methods 
In  which  students  of  anthropology  will  which  characterized  the  policy  and 
recognize  the  legacy  of  ages  yet  darker  actions  of  Pius  VII  and  Pius  IX  in 
than  that  to  which  the  “Angelic  Doc-  days  of  adversity  did  not  refiect  a 
tor”  addressed  his  theoretic  phlloso-  truer  and  brighter  glory  on  the  papacy 
phy.  In  France  and  in  Italy  a  cathol-  as  a  spiritual  power  than  that  cast 
icized  form  of  animism  has  succeeded  upon  it  by  the  mere  mundane  attitude 
in  attracting  a  very  considerable  pro-  of  Leo  XIII. 

portion  of  adherents.  It  Is  unneces-  As  a  statesman,  Leo  XIII  was  quick 
sary  to  point  to  the  Infiuence  exerted  to  grasp  the  weapon  by  which  the 
in  the  former  country  by  such  places  Vatican  might  hope  to  recover  the 
as  Lourdes;  and  we  prefer  to  dismiss  ground  it  had  lost  in  the  arena  of  in- 
as  hastily  as  possible  such  impostures  ternational  politics.  Ofiicial  condem- 
as  Loreto,  Genazzano,  and,  more  re-  nation  of  the  state  of  society  by  en- 
pellent  than  either  of  these  in  its  cyclical  and  brief  did  not  prevent  the 
origin  and  maintenance,  the  shrine.  Pope  from  striving  to  turn  to  the  ad- 
recently  “revealed,”  of  the  so-called  vantage  of  the  Vatican  the  very  evils 
“Madonna  dl  Pompei”  in  Italy.  In-  he  deplored.  The  death-blow  dealt  to 
teresting  and  instructive  from  a  Rosminianism  af  the  instance  of  the 
psychological  point  of  view  as  this  Jesuits  could  not  but  impart  fresh 
modern  form  of  animism,  encouraged  vigor  to  the  already  increasing  current 
and  clothed  in  Christian  symbolism,  of  medisevalism.  It  may  be  assumed 
may  be,  its  development  under  Leo  that  Leo  XIII  was  well  aware  that 
XIII  presents  a  special  claim  to  our  the  dogmatic  philosophy  of  Thomas 
attention.  This  development  we  be-  Aquinas  would  gain  rather  than  lose 
lleve  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  pro-  adherents  in  proportion  as  men’s 
found  observation  of  humanity,  dls-  minds  became  ever  more  and  more 
covering  in  it  a  means  whereby  to  i)erplexed  and  unsettled  in  consequence 
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of  the  inroads  made  by  science  and 
social  disorders  upon  their  religious 
faith.  There  has  always  been,  how¬ 
ever,  another  element  in  mediaevalism 
besides  the  intellectual;  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  element  assuredly  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  We  refer  to  its  financial  capa¬ 
bilities,  and,  if  we  may  adopt  the  term, 
its  commercial  value.  How  profitable 
financially  and  how  valuable  com¬ 
mercially  are  the  worship  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  saints,  and  the  ex- 
pioitation  of  their  personal  interposi¬ 
tion  in  the  most  trivial  of  human  af¬ 
fairs  for  which  mediaeval  Vaticanism 
is  wholly  responsible,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  prodigious  wealth  in  money 
and  lands  accumulated  by  the  religious 
confraternities  in  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  France  recent  events  have 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  financial 
power  of  these  confraternities.  It  is 
not  so  generally  known,  however,  that 
in  Rome  itself,  where  the  impious 
despoilers  of  the  Church  are  said  to 
reign  supreme,  the  property  held  by 
religious  orders  is  many  times  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  which  they  were  allowed 
to  hold  in  the  city  under  the  papal 
government,  and  that  many  of  the 
most  valuable  sites  in  the  Italian 
capital  are  in  their  hands. 

The  financial  policy  of  Pope  Leo  XIII 
will  form  not  the  least  interesting  and 
important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
his  pontificate.  We  cannot  at  present 
do  more  than  allude  to  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  clerical  banks  and  loan 
agencies  which  spread  like  a  network 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
parts  of  Germany,  These,  and  the 
lucrative  proceeds  of  the  shrines,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sums  realized  by  the 
sale  of  the  products  of  unpaid  labor 
In  conventual  establishments,  more 
especially  in  those  under  French  direc¬ 
tion,  have,  during  the  late  pontificate. 


poured  an  ever-increasing  stream  of 
wealth  into  the  coffers  of  the  con¬ 
fraternities  themselves,  and.  indirectly, 
into  those  of  the  Vatican. 

Another  prolific  source  of  revenue  is 
found  in  the  large  sums  extracted  by 
the  international  clerical  press  from 
the  middle  and  working  classes,  alike 
in  the  country  districts  and  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  through  such  mediums 
as  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  similar 
personages,  wholly  innocent  of  the 
Impostures  foisted  upon  them  by  the 
modem  Church.  The  vast  influence, 
both  social  and  political,  which  the 
clerical  press  has  acquired  in  the  last 
few  years  is  hardly,  if  at  all.  realized 
in  England.  Leo  XIII  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  identifying  himself 
with  Ultramontane  journalism;  and 
we  are  unable  to  forget  that  such 
papers  as  “La  Croix,”  “La  Voce  della 
Verita,”  and  similar  publications,  re¬ 
ceived  his  encouragement,  approval, 
and  support.  At  the  same  time  the 
cult  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  has 
been,  during  the  late  pontificate,  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  Western  Christianity.  The 
devotion  known  as  the  Rosary  has 
been  recommended  with  a  special  in¬ 
sistence  by  Leo  XIII,  the  month  of 
October  dedicated  to  Its  daily  use,  and 
the  Invocation,  “Regina  Sanctlssimi 
Rosarii.  ora  pro  nobis”,  added  by  his 
direction  to  the  Litany  of  Loreto. 

Such  concessions  to  Ultramontanism, 
and  particularly  to  French  Ultramon¬ 
tanism,  are  interesting  rather  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  political  and,  we  may 
add,  financial  significance  than  on 
account  of  their  theological  aspect. 
We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  religious 
ordinance  of  general  importance,  from 
which  political  motives  can  be  dis¬ 
sociated,  having  been  promoted  by  Leo 
XIII.  We  are  likewise  unaware  of 
any  Instance  in  which  the  late  pontiff 
suffered  local  Catholic  interests  to 
jeopardize  the  consummation  of  his 
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political  ideal.  We  tbink  of  Polaod, 
of  Finland,  of  Armenia,  and— a  more 
striking  example  than  any  of  these— 
of  Italy,  as  we  write  these  words. 

The  policy  adopted  by  Leo  XIII  to¬ 
wards  the  two  great  nations  of  France 
and  Germany  was,  we  venture  to 
think,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
his  pontificate.  The  order  given  to  the 
French  Catholics  to  “rally”  round  the 
Republic  surprised  and  puzzled  Europe, 
and  was  regarded  in  some  quarters  as 
a  proof  of  the  liberal  and  conciliatory 
spirit  which  animated  the  Pope.  The 
famous  toast  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie, 
accompanied  by  the  strains  of  the 
“Marseillaise,”  appeared  to  set  the 
seal  of  a  formal  recognition  by  the 
Vatican  of  the  right  of  peoples  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
and  to  emphasize  the  duty  of  the 
minority  loyally  to  submit  to  the  rule 
chosen  by  the  majority.  Royalists  and 
Bonapartists  alike  found  themselves 
wounded  in  their  most  cherished 
feelings  by  the  sudden  action  of  the 
Vatican.  The  fruits  of  this  abrupt 
change  of  policy  were  speedily  reaped 
by  the  Roman  Church.  The  restric¬ 
tive  measures  by  which  the  monastic 
establishments  and  religious  confrater¬ 
nities  had  been  oppressed  were  largely 
modified  by  the  government  of  the 
Republic.  In  less  than  ten  years  these 
institutions  multiplied  in  numbers  and 
Increased  in  riches  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become  a  danger  both  to  the 
state  and  to  the  community.  The 
money  of  the  ignorant  and  the  super¬ 
stitious,  of  religious  fanatics  and 
political  Intriguers  alike,  fiowed  into 
their  coffers.  Nominally  a  refuge 
from  the  troubles  and  temptations  of 
the  world,  many  of  them  rapidly  be¬ 
came  centres  from  which  the  political 
propaganda  of  Vaticanism  Insinuated 
itself  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France.  The  bishops  and 
the  secular  clergy  found  their  legit¬ 
imate  infiuence  and  authority  under¬ 


mined  and  absorbed  by  the  reguiar 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  The  interests  of 
the  Church  had  once  again  been 
sacrificed  to  the  financial  greed  and 
political  ambition  of  Vaticanism.  The 
worst  and  most  dangerous  passions  of 
the  community  were  aroused  through 
appeals  to  Intolerance  and  fanaticism 
daily  published  by  an  unscrupulous 
press,  largely  organized  and  maintained 
by  the  proceeds  of  frauds  and  im¬ 
postures  practised  in  the  name  of  dead 
men  and  women  and  approved  of  by 
the  Vatican,  .  Antisemitism,  Anglo¬ 
phobia,  sectarian  and  racial  hatreds 
of  every  kind,  have  been  eagerly  seized 
upon  and  exploited  as  means  whereby 
to  foment  that  spirit  of  civil  strife 
and  discord  w’hich  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
notwithstanding  his  published  utter¬ 
ances  in  favor  of  peace  and  goodwill 
among  men,  was  often  compelled  in¬ 
directly  to  utilize,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  advance  one  step  towards  the 
realization  of  his  political  dream,  and 
satisfy  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
party  to  which  he  owed  his  election 
to  the  papal  chair. 

The  effects  of  Leo  XIII’s  policy  in 
France  have  shown  themselves  during 
the  last  few  months.  Church  and 
state  find  themselves  engaged  in  a  con- 
filct  which  can  only  be  detrimental  to 
the  true  Interests  of  both.  We  may 
discover  in  the  French  policy  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII  a  striking  example  not  only 
of  that  cynical  opportunism  which  has 
characterized  his  relations  with  foreign 
governments,  but  also  of  his  failure  as 
a  statesman  to  estimate  at  their  true 
value  the  forces  upon  which  he  ever 
relied  to  advance  bis  political  ideal. 
We  would  not  readily  impute  to  the 
head  of  the  Church  so  subtle  and 
Machiavellian  a  design  as  deliberately 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  civil  and  religious 
strife  in  the  French  Republic,  in  the 
Austrian  and  German  Empires,  and  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Hungary,  in  order  ultimately  to 
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strengthen  the  position  of  the  Vatican 
by  compelling  a  distracted  Europe  to 
purchase  the  political  and  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Holy  See  at  its  own  terms. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  unable  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  whereas, 
under  Pius  IX,  and  his  Immediate 
predecessors,  the  policy  of  the  Vatican 
was  a  defensive  policy,  under  Leo 

XIII,  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
apologist  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  be¬ 
came  offensive.  The  world  was 

bidden,  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century,  to  place  itself  once  more 

under  the  influence  of  the  dark  and 
narrow  philosophy  by  which  men’s 

minds  were  swayed  in  the  thirteenth; 
nor  can  any  fresh  triumph  of  Vati¬ 
canism  be  regarded  as  other  than  a 
retrograde  step  towards  a  condition  of 
society  happily  long  outlived  by  civil¬ 
ized  communities. 

A  more  successful  and,  we  may  add, 
a  more  honest  policy  was  that  adopted 
by  Leo  XIII  towards  Germany.  In 
the  latter  country  alone  can  the  recent 
practice  of  bartering  Catholic  support 
to  the  government  in  exchange  for 
concessions  made  to  the  Church  be 
said  to  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
Vatican.  The  passing  of  the  so-called 
May  Laws  by  the  Prussian  diet,  and 
the  persecution,  under  the  name  of 
the  Kulturkampf,  of  the  Roman  Church 
which  followed  their  institution,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  condition  of  things  which 
had  apparently  been  unforeseen  by 
Bismarck  and  his  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  Falk.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  May  Laws  was  the  consolida¬ 
tion  in  the  Reichstag  of  the  hitherto 
impotent  Centre  or  Ultramontane 
party.  In  March  1871,  63  deputies 
formed  the  Centre  party,  representing 
an  aggregate  poll  of  724,837  votes. 
The  reaction  invariably  consequent  on 
persecution  enabled  the  Ditramontanes 
to  return  91  deputies  to  the  Reichstag 
in  January  1874,  representing  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  1,445,948  votes;  and  In  1887, 


98  deputies,  representing  1,516,222 
voters,  enabled  the  once  unimportant 
Centre  to  turn  the  scale  for  or  against 
the  Imperial  Chancellor’s  cherished 
measure  known  as  the  Septennate  Bill, 
by  which  Prince  Bismarck  aimed  at 
maintaining  the  peace  footing  of  the 
army  at  a  heightened  figure  for  a  term 
of  seven  years. 

The  first  step  on  the  part  of  Leo 
XIII  towards  conciliation  with  the 
Prussian  government  was  taken  on 
February  19,  1878.  In  a  letter  to  the 
German  Emperor  bearing  this  date, 
written  immediately  after  his  election, 
the  Pope  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
unfriendliness  of  the  relations  exist¬ 
ing  between  Germany  and  the  Holy 
See.  and  trusted  that  the  Emperor 
William  would  grant  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  to  his  Catholic  subjects.  The 
Emperor  replied  on  March  24,  recipro¬ 
cating  the  Pope’s  sentiments,  but  add¬ 
ing  that  the  re-establishment  of  friend¬ 
ly  relations  between  Germany  and  the 
Vatican  must  depend  upon  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  German  Catholics  to  conform 
to  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  On  April 
17  Leo  XIII  again  wrote,  hinting  that 
the  modification  of  the  May  Laws 
would  be  the  surest  means  to  promote 
a  renewal  of  the  good  understanding 
formerly  existing  between  the  govern¬ 
ments.  Shortly  afterwards  occurred 
the  attempt  by  Noblling  on  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  life;  and  the  Pope  wrote  a  third 
time,  offering  his  congratulations  on 
the  sovereign’s  escape.  This  letter 
was  answered  on  June  30  by  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick,  who  had 
temporarily  assumed  the  regency  dur¬ 
ing  the  Emperor’s  recovery  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  his  would-be 
murderer.  The  Crown  Prince  asserted 
the  impossibility  of  modifying  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  sense  any  laws  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Prussian  Diet.  He  repre¬ 
sented  that  any  such  modification 
would  imply  a  readiness  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  to  adapt  her  home  policy 
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to  the  exigoDcies  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Prince,  nevertheless,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  willingness  to  consider  any 
proposals  of  conciliation  in  a  Christian 
spirit.  At  this  time  eight  Catholic 
sees  were  vacant,  owing  to  death  or 
eviction,  in  Prussia;  four  hundred 
parishes  were  without  their  priests;  all 
religious  orders  were  expelled;  and 
state  aid  to  Catholic  worship  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

On  July  18  of  the  same  year  (1878) 
Bismarck  went  to  Kissingen,  w’here 
he  was  met  by  the  papal  Nuncio  to 
Bavaria,  Monsignor  (afterwards  Car¬ 
dinal)  Masella.  All  attempts,  however, 
to  discover  a  modus  vivendi  between 
the  Holy  See  and  the  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment  failed.  Negotiations  were  never¬ 
theless  renewed  in  the  following  year 
at  Gastein,  between  the  Chancellor 
and  Monsignor  Jacobini,  the  future 
Cardinal-Secretary  of  State,  at  that 
time  Nuncio  in  Vienna.  These  nego¬ 
tiations  were  followed  by  others  be¬ 
tween  Prince  Reuss,  former  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Austria,  and  Monsignor  Ja¬ 
cobini,  the  latter  being  assisted  by 
a  special  councillor  sent  from  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Berlin.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  efforts,  no  settlement 
could  be  arrived  at;  and  negotiations 
between  Prussia  and  the  Vatican  were 
broken  off. 

On  January  5,  however,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Baden  brought  the  Kultur- 
l-ampf  to  an  end  in  that  duchy  by 
the  adoption  of  a  convention  regarding 
the  exsequatur  of  bishops.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1880,  Leo  XIII  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
declaring  that  the  Church  might 
“tolerate”  the  notification  to  the  state 
of  episcopal  appointments;  which  point 
was.  in  fact,  the  basis  of  the  Kultur- 
kampf.  In  March,  the  Prussian  minis¬ 
try  signified  its  willingness  to  adopt 
this  concession,  but  declared  that 
Prussia  would  wait  for  its  realization 
in  deed,  thus  throwing  upon  the  Pope 


the  responsibility  of  taking  the  first 
active  step  towards  conciliation.  Leo 
XIII  immediately  withdrew  his  offer 
of  “toleration.”  From  this  moment 
Prussia  began  to  yield;  and  the  Iron 
Chancellor  found  himself  obliged  to 
make  fresh  concessions  in  oi'der  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  Centre  party, 
which  his  mistaken  policy  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Church  had  raised  to  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Reichstag.  The 
presence  of  the  Emperor  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Cologne  Cathedral  was  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  conciliatorj'  attitude 
of  his  government.  The  vacant  sees 
were  filled  up  by  the  state  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Vati¬ 
can.  Concession  followed  concession, 
without  a  single  counter-concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Holy  See.  In  April 
1882  Herr  von  Schliizer  was  appointed 
Prussian  Minister  to  the  Vatican;  but 
even  this  triumph  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  party.  During  1883  Bismarck  re¬ 
stored  the  evicted  Bishop  of  Limburg 
and  numerous  parish  priests  to  their 
posts,  and  renewed  the  state  subsides 
to  the  Bishops  of  Hildesheim,  Erme* 
land,  and  Kulm.  The  single  concession 
granted  in  return  by  Leo  XIII  was  a 
permission  to  parish  priests,  “for  the 
past  only,  and  in  this  single  Instance,” 
to  notify  to  the  government  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  their  functions.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1885  the  German  Chancellor 
finally  made  up  his  mind  to  “go  to 
Canossa,”  and  formally  invited  the 
arbitration  of  the  Pope  on  the  dispute 
with  Spain  regarding  the  Caroline 
Islands. 

In  this  one  instance  the  political 
vanity  of  Leo  XIII  was  gratified— a 
Pope  once  again  dictated  his  will  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  Further 
concessions  were  claimed  by  the  Vati¬ 
can;  and  in  1886  the  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment  introduced  a  Bill  largely  modify¬ 
ing  the  control  of  the  state  over  cleri¬ 
cal  education.  This  Bill  was,  however. 
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thrown  out  by  the  Upper  House;  and 
Leo  XIII  then  considered  it  to  be 
politic  to  publish  a  Note  (April  8, 
1886)  imposing  upon  all  priests  the 
duty  of  obtaining  the  exsequaiur 
from  the  Prussian  government,  on 
condition  that  the  latter  should  make 
further  modifications  in  the  May  Laws, 
and  that  all  religious  orders,  save  that 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  should  be  re¬ 
admitted  by  the  state.  Bills  ro  this 
effect  were  introduced  and  passed  by 
the  Diet  in  April  1887,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  opposition  of  some  of  the 
more  violent  Ultramontanes,  who  were 
unwilling,  by  obeying  the  Pope,  to 
make  any  concession  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  These  measures  were  the  price 
paid  to  the  Vatican  for  a  Note  issued 
to  the  papal  Nuncio  in  Munich,  com¬ 
manding  the  Catholics  of  the  Centre 
party  in  the  Reichstag  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Military  Septennate  Bill. 

The  action  of  the  pontiff,  however, 
created  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Centre  party  towards  the  Vatican;  and 
from  that  time  the  influence  of  Leo 
XIII  in  the  Empire  began  slowly  to 
decline.  The  insatiable  political  am¬ 
bition  of  the  Pope,  and  of  those  who 
shaped  bis  policy,  robbed  his  diplomat¬ 
ic  triumph  of  any  solid  after-effects. 
In  his  struggle  with  the  Prussian 
government,  as  afterwards  in  his  more 
insidious  policy  towards  France,  Leo 
XIII  overrated  the  strength  of  the 
weapons  he  condescended  to  employ; 
and  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  France 
does  it  appear  that  Roman  Cathol¬ 
icism  will  reap  any  lasting  benefits 
from  the  temporary  triumphs  obtained 
by  Vaticanism  during  the  late  pontifi¬ 
cate. 

) 

We  have  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  space  at  our  disposal  to 
the  political  action  of  Leo  XIII.  It 
is,  however,  by  his  attempt  to  range 
on  the  side  of  the  ancient  papacy  the 
new  social  forces  arisen  in  the  world 


during  the  course  of  bis  long  pontifi¬ 
cate  that  his  name  will  be  chiefly  re¬ 
membered. 

The  tendency  of  modern  society  to 
isolate  religion,  and  especially  the 
dogmatic  religion  of  Rome,  has  been 
fully  realized  by  Leo  XIII.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  his  earlier  encyclicals  reveals 
the  fact  that  nearly  everj'  theoiy  or 
proposition  advanced  by  modem  Liber¬ 
alism  as  essential  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  the  human  community 
stands  condemned  by  the  successor  of 
Plus  IX,  in  no  less  degree  than  they 
were  condemned  by  iPius  IX  himself, 
in  the  encyclical  “Quanta  Cura,”  and 
afterwards  in  the  more  famous  “Sylla¬ 
bus.”  Pope  Leo  XIII,  indeed,  has 
shown  himself,  on  certain  points,  to  be 
even  more  Ultramontane  than  his 
predecessor.  Pius  IX  seldom  or 
never  interfered  with  the  civil  and 
political  liberty  of  the  Catholic  con¬ 
science  outside  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Leo  XIII,  on  the  contrary, 
laid  down  a  definite  line  of  Catholic 
action  in  every  state,  and  declared 
that  the  Pope  alone  was  to  determine 
the  political  attitude  of  Catholics  to¬ 
wards  the  governments  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries.  Under  his  occupancy 
of  St.  Peter's  chair  the  Vatican  under¬ 
took  to  direct  the  political  education 
of  Catholics  all  over  the  world,  with 
the  object  of  forming  a  solid  Catholic 
vote,  independent  of  party,  and  even 
of  race. 

So  shrewd  and  enlightened  an  ob¬ 
server  as  Leo  XIII  could  scarcely  fail 
to  realize  that  any  such  political  educa¬ 
tion  of  Catholics  would  be  productive 
of  but  barren  results  were  the  whole¬ 
sale  condemnation  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  the  growing  forces  of  social 
progress  to  be  persisted  in.  Not  the 
least  Interesting  point  in  a  study  of 
the  late  Pope’s  encyclicals  consists  in 
following  the  workings  of  the  mind  of 
one  who  was  the  author  of  the  encycli¬ 
cal  “Novarum  Remm”  as  well  as  of 
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the  ‘‘Quod  Apostolic!,”  penned  thirteen 
years  before.  In  comparing  these  two 
documents  we  seem  to  trace  not  only 
the  development  of  the  statecraft  of 
Leo  XIII,  but  also  the  change  which  a 
hitherto  anathematized  Liberalism  has 
gradually  and  subtly  worked  within 
the  Roman  Church.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  examine,  otherwise  than  su¬ 
perficially,  the  manifold  and  compli¬ 
cated  social  problems  with  which  the 
late  head  of  that  Church  found  him¬ 
self  compelled  to  deal.  None,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  followed  with  any  at¬ 
tention  the  history  of  the  earlier  days 
of  his  career,  before  his  elevation  to 
the  papal  chair,  can  doubt  that  Leo 
XIII  possessed  a  genuine  and  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy  with  the  working 
classes.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  during 
his  administration  of  the  diocese  of 
Perugia,  that  this  was  the  case.  It 
Is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if, 
as  the  representative  in  the  eyes  of 
millions  of  working  men  and  women 
of  Him  who  has  been  called  the  first 
Socialist,  Leo  XIII  should  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  supplement  a  noble  desire  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  masses 
by  counsels  proceeding  from  the 
source  of  an  Infallible  authority. 

On  May  16,  1891,  appeared  the  en¬ 
cyclical  “Rerum  Novarum.”  Its  publi¬ 
cation  was  hailed  as  the  opening  of  a 
new  era  of  social  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Church.  A  solicitude 
for  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
lower  orders— a  solicitude  hitherto  but 
cautiously  and  grudgingly  displayed 
by  the  higher  Italian  clergy— breathed 
throughout  its  pages.  The  effect  was 
both  Instantaneous  and  universal.  The 
“Christian  Socialist”  movement,  al¬ 
ready  active  outside  Italy,  gained  re¬ 
newed  vigor;  while  within  the  Italian 
kingdom  the  “Opera  del  Congress! 
Cattollcl,”  an  organization  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  co-operative  societies,  credit- 
banks  in  villages  and  small  towns,  and 


a  fair  rate  of  wages,  supplemented 
other  schemes  for  the  protection  and 
amelioration  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Contrary,  as  we  have  been  assured  on 
excellent  authority,  to  the  original 
wishes  and  personal  intentions  of  the- 
Pope,  political  aims  and  ambitions  soon 
invaded  the  domain  of  Justice  and 
philanthropy.  The  advantages  offered 
to  the  agricultural  laborers  and 
artisans  were  conceded  to  “good 
Catholics,”  that  is.  Ultramontane 
Catholics,  only.  A  revolt  on  the  part 
of  the  Liberal  Catholic  party  soon 
manifested  itself;  and  at  Rome  the- 
movement  was  headed  by  Murrl,  a 
young  priest.  He  and  a  few  others 
formed  an  organization  of  “Christian 
Deiflocrats.”  The  scope  of  their 
society  was  to  win  over  the  working 
classes  from  the  socialist  body;  to- 
gain  the  withdrawal  of  the  injunction 
laid  upon  Catholics  to  abstain  from 
voting  at  political  elections;  and  thus 
to  throw  the  influence  of  the  Catholic- 
vote  Into  thd  sphere  of  active  politics. 
The  movement  soon  aroused  the  sus¬ 
picion  and  enmity  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Ultramontane  party  at  the  Vatican, 
with  the  result  that,  on  January  18. 
1901,  the  Pope  issued  the  encyclical 
“Graves  de  communl  re,”  by  which 
the  more  liberal  concessions  made  in 
the  “Rerum  Novarum”  were  practi¬ 
cally  annulled.  The  new  encyclical  in¬ 
hibited  the  Christian  Democrats  from 
political  action  and  placed  them  under 
the  direct  ecclesiastical  guidance  of 
the  “Opera  del  CongressI  Cattolicl.” 
This  was  followed  by  a  note  addressed 
by  Cardinal  Rampolla,  the  papal 
Secretary  of  State,  and,  as  many  be¬ 
lieve,  the  evil  genius  of  Leo  XIII,  to 
the  Italian  bishops.  In  this  document 
Christian  democrats  and  all  Catholic 
writers  and  individuals  occupying 
themselves  with  Catholic  matters  are 
ordered  “always  to  keep  the  people 
mindful  of  the  Intolerable  position  of 
the  Holy  See  since  the  usurpation  of 
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Its  civil  principality.”  It  further  gives 
the  bishops  entire  control  over  the 
Christian  Democratic  movement. 

A  Roman  Catholic  correspondent, 
writing  from  Rome  to  the  “Times”  on 
the  new  encyclical,  justly  described 
the  sorrow  and  dismay  caused  by  this 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  of 
his  own  more  enlightened  ideas  to  the 
intransigent  Vaticanist  party. 

“Ldberal-mlnded  Catholics,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “declare  It  to  be  the  most 
narrow  and  Intolerant  official  docu¬ 
ment  Issued  since  the  ‘Syllabus’  of  Plus 
IX;  and  it  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
purely  worldly  aims  of  the  Vatican 
and  its  subordination  of  religious  to 
political  considerations.” 

It  was  certainly  no  secret  in  Rome 
that  Cardinal  Rampolla’s  official  note 
was  Intended  as  a  severe  reproof  to 
certain  well-known  and  highly-placed 
ecclesiastics,  who  believed  themselves 
to  have  the  support  of  the  Pope  in 
their  endeavors  to  further  the  cause 
of  equity  and  justice  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed,  and  had  lent 
their  influence  to  promote  a  movement 
the  success  of  which  could  only  tend 
to  the  extension  of  true  religion  and 
charity. 

We  may  not  know,  though  those  who 
have  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Vatican  may  guess,  what  pressure  was 
put  upon  the  already  nonagenarian 
pontiff  to  cause  him  to  draw  back  from 
his  former  attitude  towards  social  re¬ 
form.  Only  ten  years  before,  Leo 
XIII  had  been  bailed  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  the  working  man’s 
Pope.  The  fact  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  however,  that,  in  the  encyclical 
“Rerum  Novarum,”  materialistic  social¬ 
ism  and  its  supposed  aims,  organized 
strikes  on  the  part  of  working  men, 
and  many  other  points  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  social  reform,  were  equally 
condemned.  Like  most  papal  docu¬ 
ments,  the  “Rerum  Novarum”  is  so 
worded  as  to  admit  of  varied  in- 
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terpretation  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican, 
should  such  be  found  at  some  future 
period  to  be  advisable. 

Notwithstanding  the  retrograde  pol¬ 
icy  manifested  in  the  encyclical 
•'Graves  de  communl  re,”  the  original 
attitude  of  Leo  XIII  towards  the  new 
social  forces  will  make  his  pontiflcate 
a  memorable  epoch,  not  only  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  in 
that  of  all  Christian  countries.  His 
personal  conception  of  the  duties  of 
the  Church  towards  the  laboring 
classes  was  catholic  in  the  broadest 
and  best  sense  of  the  term.  It  was 
such  a  conception  as  befltted  the  chief 
pastor  of  Christendom.  His  aim  was 
nothing  less  than  the  reconstruction 
of  social  order  among  the  masses,  and 
the  placing  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  between  employer 
and  employed,  on  a  common  basis  of 
mutual  responsibility,  the  foundation 
of  this  common  basis  being  the  Word 
of  God  as  Interpreted  by  His  Church. 
It  is  possible,  nay,  even  probable,  that 
had  Leo  XIII  been  a  strong  enough 
Pope  to  shake  himself  free  from  the 
retrograde  Influences  surrounding  him, 
and  a  strong  enough  man  to  overcome 
his  own  latent  dread  of  socialism  as 
an  irreligious  movement,  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  so  dividing  the 
socialist  forces  that  everything  in  those 
forces  making  for  the  prosperity  of 
humanity  would  have  ultimately  been 
at  the  service  and  disposal  of  Latin 
Christianity,  at  least  in  such  countries 
as  number  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
population. 

As  we  said  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  it  has  been  our  object  to 
abstain  from  any  criticism  of  the 
claims  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  to  theological 
and  spiritual  greatness.  It  is  sufficient 
to  allude  with  reverent  admiration  to 
the  blameless  life,  the  lofty  ideals,  and 
the  indomitable  moral  courage  of  this 
remarkable  pontiff.  Such  attributes 
alone  must  compel  veneration  for  the 
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Pope,  even  from  those  who  believe 
that,  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
Leo  XIII  has  scarcely  merited  the  en¬ 
comiums  which  the  Press  has  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  during 
many  years.  His  policy  has  been  rather 
that  of  the  opportunist,  at  once  bold 
and  clever,  than  that  of  the  far-seeing 
statesman.  It  might  almost  be  said  to 
embody  the  subtle  but  radical  dif¬ 
ference  existing  between  statecraft 
and  statesmanship.  In  no  single  in¬ 
stance  In  which  Leo  XIII  pitted  him¬ 
self  against  European  diplomacy  has 
his  action  gained  for  the  Holy  See 
more  than  a  temporary  victory;  while 
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the  price  paid  to  gain  the  friendship  of 
the  various  governments  which  might 
one  day  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Italy  In  order  to  compel  the  latter  to 
restore  the  temporal  power,  was  occa¬ 
sionally  so  high  as  to  endanger  the 
sprltual  Interests  of  Roman  Catholicism 
Itself. 

On  a  later  occasion  we  hope  to  re¬ 
view  certain  departments  of  Leo 
XIII’s  activity,  especially  as  regards 
Italy  and  the  temporal  power,  Ireland, 
and  Anglicanism,  and  his  financial 
policy,  for  which  there  has  been  no 
room  in  the  present  article. 


GREEN  FIELDS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  green  fields  in  Ireland  are  golden  fields  to-day: 

Och,  the  miles  on  miles  of  buttercups,  the  blossom  of  the  May.' 
I  heard  the  streets  of  London  were  paven  all  with  gold. 

But  Fortune  is  a  Leprechaun,  she’ll  slither  from  your  hold. 

The  green  fields  in  Ireland  are  sweet  beneath  the  rain. 

My  soul  would  leave  my  body  to  see  those  fields  again; 

For  here  in  lonely  London  the  body  hardly  knows— 

So  hard  it  is  to  win  one’s  bread— the  color  of  a  rose. 

The  g;reen  fields  in  Ireland  ’tls  I  would  die  to  see: 

The  poor  soil,  the  clay  fioor,  were  good  enough  for  me. 

Here,  ’mid  so  many  houses,  the  sky  looks  gray  and  far. 

And,  dazzled  with  the  lamplight,  one  seeks  not  for  a  star. 

The  green  fields  in  Ireland  are  calling,  calling  still: 

They  haunt  me  like  the  echo  that  leaps  from  hill  to  hill 
When  from  some  wanderer’s  fiddle  the  oldest  tunes  of  all 
Come  out  in  golden  laughter,  in  silver  sorrow  fall. 

The  green  fields  In  Ireland  are  pulling  at  my  heart. 

They  draw  me  from  the  dty  wherein  I  have  no  part; 

I  shake  from  off  the  limbs  of  me  the  broken  links  of  chain. 

For  the  green  fields  of  Ireland  they  draw  me  home  again. 

'Hwa  Cheason. 
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FOUR  DAYS  IN  A  FACTORY. 


One  of  the  tirst  things  that  strikes 
an  American  woman,  on  coming  to  lire 
in  London,  is  the  fact  that  women  may 
be  constantly  seen  going  into  and  out 
of  public-houses.  They  are  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  carrying  their  ba¬ 
bies,  sometimes  in  company  with  other 
women  or  with  a  man,  and  they  may 
be  observed  lingering  for  a  long  time, 
often  for  hours,  inside  the  swinging 
doors.  London  papers,  too,  are  filled 
with  items  that  are  never  found  in 
American  papers,  lists  of  female  con¬ 
victions  for  drunkenness,  children  cru¬ 
elly  neglected  by  drinking  mothers,  or 
husbands  deceived  and  homes  ruined 
by  drunken  wives. 

And  this  only  too  obvious  difference 
between  the  two  countries  (for  in  Amer¬ 
ica  drunkenness  among  working  wom¬ 
en  is  extremely  rare,  and  they  are 
practically  never  seen  in  public- 
houses),  is  borne  out  by  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of 
the  London  poor.  For  years,  I  have 
known  intimat^y  a  set  of  brave  fac¬ 
tory  girls  in  London,  who  have  come 
to  my  club  in  the  winter  evenings,  and 
spent  long  summer  days  with  me  in 
the  country,  and  from  these  girls, 
brave  because  they  have  signed  the 
pledge  and  have  kept  it,  I  have  heard 
of  the  constant  temptations  to  drink 
which  surround  them  on  every  hand. 
As  little  children  they  were  sent  to  the 
nearest  public-house  to  fetch  drink  for 
father  or  mother,  very  often  when 
father  and  mother  were  too  drunk  to 
fetch  it  for  themselves,  and  there  was 
always  the  temptation  to  steal  the  lit- 
the  reward  of  a  sip  from  the  can. 
When  they  left  school  for  the  factory 
at  14.  proud  to  have  their  hair  up, 
their  first  initiation  into  grown-up  life 


was  the  beer  or  whisky  fetched  in  to 
the  factory  to  f&te  the  new  arrival, 
beer  that  they  were  expected  to  share 
in  drinking,  and  were  to  pay  for  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  their  first  week’s  wages. 
Then  they  were  asked  to  join  the 
“spirit  club,”  paying  in  so  many  pen¬ 
nies  a  week  for  several  weeks  before 
a  wedding,  a  birthday,  or  a  holiday, 
and  the  money  thus  saved  was  spent 
in  one  grand  drinking  bout,  either  in 
the  factory,  or,  if  that  was  not  allowed, 
in  the  nearest  public-house.  Then  very 
soon  came  the  friendship  with  some 
young  man,  the  “walking-out”  with 
him,  .and  the  drinks  it  was  the  custom 
for  him  to  offer,  as  his  one  idea  of  a 
happy  evening  or  a  holiday. 

“But  it  is  not  only  the  young  men 
who  do  the  paying,”  said  Matilda  to 
me  one  evening.  “Before  holiday 
times  girls  save  up  their  money,  and 
go  into  a  public-house  directly  they  are 
paid  off.  Then  each  girl  stands  a  2d. 
whisky  to  her  friends,  and  if  it  is 
a  party  of  five  or  six  friends,  each 
girl  has  five  or  six  glasses,  and  pays 
lOd.  or  Is.  Sometimes  they  go  to¬ 
gether  in  even  a  laager  party,  and 
spend  each  one  as  much  as  2s.  or  2s. 
6d.”  “How  can  they  possibly  afford 
it?”  I  asked,  “when  their  wages  are 
only  lOs.  a  week  or  under?”  “They 
pay  first  and  afford  it  afterwards,” 
she  answered. 

“Do  the  girls  do  this  in  your  starch 
factory?”  I  asked  Matilda’s  sister. 

“No,”  she  answered,  “because  our 
forewoman  is  a  member  of  a  Temper¬ 
ance  Association,  and  most  of  the 
girls  are  teetotallers.” 

I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  all  these 
facts  told  me  by  my  girls,  but  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  see  and  prove  for  my- 
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self  the  conditions  of  working  girls’ 
lives,  and  I  determined  to  enter  a  fac¬ 
tory  for  a  week.  All  my  friends  told 
me  that  the  disguise  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  but  my  club  girls  were  more  san¬ 
guine.  They  said  that  I  must  dis¬ 
guise  my  age,  but  need  not  disguise 
my  voice,  as  they  often  had  girls  with 
quiet  voices  In  their  factories,  but 
never  women  of  middle  age. 

My  dress  consisted  of  an  old  tom 
black  skirt,  a  dirty,  ill-fitting  cotton 
blouse,  an  old  green  Jacket  without 
buttons,  and  a  shabby  sailor  bat 
pressed  down  over  a  row  of  front 
“curlers,”  my  back  hair  being  strained 
into  a  tight  little  knot.  The  “curlers” 
were  the  most  important  part  of  the 
disguise,  six  metal  ones  across  my 
forehead  completely  changing  my  ex¬ 
pression.  When  I  got  taken  on  in  the 
factory,  44  out  of  the  45  girls  em¬ 
ployed  there  wore  these  curlers,  and 
many  of  them  told  me  that  they  kept 
them  on  from  Monday  morning  until 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  they  burst 
forth,  I  suppose,  in  the  glory  of  a 
really  curly  fringe.  Over  my  skirt  I 
also  bad  on  a  dirty  blue  apron,  but  to 
wear  it  in  the  street  to  and  from  work, 
as  I  did  the  first  day,  was,  I  found, 
considered  very  low. 

“Sy,  you  don’t  wear  your  apron 
’ome,  do  you?  You  didn’t  ought  to,”  at 
least  ten  girls  said  to  me  my  second 
day. 

My  hands  were  very  dirty,  and  on 
one  finger  I  tied  a  dirty  rag,  but  I 
could  not  manage  the  blue  tattoo 
marks  on  my  bare  wrists  which  I  af¬ 
terwards  saw  on  the  arms  and  wrists 
of  most  of  the  girls  in  the  factory. 
One  girl  had  “Bbied”  tattooed  on  her 
wrist,  and  other  girls  had  initials,  or 
anchors,  or  pierced  hearts. 

In  this  disguise,  I  presented  myself 
one  Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  rope  fac¬ 
tory  where  I  had  heard  that  a  particu¬ 
larly  rough  set  of  girls  were  employed. 
I  bad  also  heard  that  work  was  not 
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slack  there  as  in  so  many  other  facto¬ 
ries,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  see,  on 
turning  the  comer  of  a  quiet  street  a 
large  paper  pasted  on  a  gate  with  the 
words  written  across  it  in  blue  let¬ 
ters,  “Girls  wanted.”  Beside  the  closed 
gate  was  a  little  house,  with  the  ofiSce 
in  it.  I  entered  this,  and  said  to  the 
smart  young  clerk,  “I  want  work.” 
“This  way,”  he  said,  and  showed  me 
into  a  little  yard.  “I  will  call  the 
foreman.” 

After  standing  in  the  cold  for  about 
five  minutes,  the  foreman  appeared,  a 
rough  workman  in  a  dirty  blue  linen 
suit. 

“I  see  you  want  girls,”  I  began;  “I 
want  work.” 

"You  ought  to  have  come  sooner,  I 
took  two  on  after  dinner.  What  have 
you  been  doing?” 

“Housework.”  iThls  was  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  any  other  reply  would 
have  been.) 

“You’d  better  not  leave,”  he  said, 
not  unkindly.  “Better  stay  where 
you  are.  Do  you  understand  this 
work?” 

“No,”  I  answered,  “but  I  should  like 
to  come  here.” 

“Well,  you  can  come  on  Monday  and 
try  again:  it  won’t  hurt  you  to  come.” 

“What  wages  do  you  pay?”  I  asked. 

“Eight  shillings  a  week  to  beginners, 
rising  to  ten  shillings  when  they  gets 
worth  it.” 

“I  want  ten  shillings.”  (My  club 
girls  bad  told  me  to  ask  for  ten.)  “I 
am  very  strong.” 

“Yes,  if  you’re  worth  it,  but  you  see 
you  don’t  know  the  work.” 

“What  are  the  hours?” 

“Six  to  five-thirty.  You  can  come 
again  on  Monday.”  And  with  this 
final  but  not  very  satisfactory  remark, 
he  turned  me  out  of  the  yard. 

The  following  Monday  I  reached  the 
rope  factory  about  11  o’clock.  Again 
I  was  shown  into  the  yard  and  again 
disappointed,  as  the  foreman  had  only 
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just  taken  on  a  new  girl  at  six  that 
morning. 

“You  can  come  at  six  in  the  morning 
to-morrow,  if  you  like,”  he  said,  “and 
try  again,”  and  with  that  I  had  to  be 
satisfied.  But  as  it  was  not  a  definite 
promise,  I  thought  I  would  try  for 
other  work  in  case  this  failed.  1  went 
to  four  laundries  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  was  invariably  met  with  the  dis¬ 
concerting  question,  “What  can  you 
do?”  My  answer  that  I  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  laundry  work  was  always 
greeted  with  a  superior  smile,  and  the 
reply  that  no  such  girls  were  needed, 
though  in  one  case  I  was  told  that  I 
might  come  back  and  see  the  manager¬ 
ess  after  dinner.  Knowing  that  the  rope 
girls  had  dinner  at  one  o’clock,  I  went 
back  there  to  see  them  come  out.  They 
were  indeed  a  very  rough  lot,  in  torn 
dresses  and  coarse  sacking  aprons  and 
“curlers,”  no  hats,  laughing  very  loud 
and  shouting  to  passers-by.  Some  of 
them  saw  me  slinking  along  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  and  laughed 
at  me.  I  hung  about  until  the  gates 
shut  at  two  o’clock,  hoping  that  the 
foreman  would  take  me  on,  but  he 
paid  no  attention  to  me.  When  I  had 
ventured  to  suggest  to  him  that  I 
might  be  allowed  in  for  the  afternoon 
to  learn  the  work,  he  briefly  and  forci¬ 
bly  replied  that  he  knew  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  best,  and  that  I  could  not  teach 
it  to  him. 

As  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  work 
in  any  laundry,  I  bethought  myself  of 
a  large  box  factory  near  the  “Prince 
o’  Wales”  public-house. 

I  turned  up  a  muddy  lane,  past 
another  public-house,  the  “Corner 
Pin,”  and  at  the  door  of  a  huge  fac¬ 
tory  I  was  told  to  ask  for  the  manager 
in  a  little  oflBlce.  A  young  lady  type¬ 
writer,  behind  a  glass  screen,  greeted 
me  politely,  and  told  me  that  the  man¬ 
ager  would  come  presently.  There 
was  only  one  chair  in  the  little  room, 
and  that  was  covered  with  packages. 


but  I  managed  to  sit  down  on  the 
edge,  as  I  was  very  tired.  After  about 
twenty  minutes,  two  working  girls 
came  in,  having  heard,  they  said,  that 
hands  were  wanted,  and  we  talked 
for  an  hour  while  we  waited  together. 
The  youngest  was  rather  a  pretty  girl 
of  seventeen,  dressed  in  shabby  black 
for  her  mother,  who  had  recently  died. 
During  her  mother’s  illness  she  had 
left  the  laundry  where  she  was  getting 
10s.  for  four  days’  work,  but  was  now 
anxious  to  begin  earning  money  again. 
Her  companion  was  a  stolid,  stupid 
girl  of  nineteen,  who  had  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  servant,  but  not  to  “sleep  in,” 
evidently  a  very  degrading  thing  in 
the  opinion  of  both  of  them.  She 
wanted  to  make  a  little  money  only 
“to  get  some  clothes  round  her,”  as 
her  father  was  willing  to  keep  her, 
and  she  was  being  over-persuaded  by 
her  friend  to  try  the  box-factory  in¬ 
stead  of  general  service  again.  They 
talked  about  the  character  of  the  girls 
in  the  factory,  and  said  that  some  of 
them  were  very  rough  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  at  the  two  pub¬ 
lic-houses  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 

“But  we  needn’t  go  with  them.”  they 
said,  “we  can  keep  to  ourselves.” 

A  small  boy  kept  appearing  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  ask  us  if  we  were  being  at¬ 
tended  to;  and  finally  a  smart  young 
woman,  with  her  hair  most  elaborately 
dressed,  came  in  and  asked  a  few  hur¬ 
ried  questions  as  to  age,  previous  oc¬ 
cupation  and  wages  of  my  companions, 
who  were  nearer  the  door  than  I.  The 
younger  one  said  that  she  had  been  re¬ 
ceiving  7s.  a  week,  and  explained  to 
me  afterwards,  “What  was  the  good 
of  my  s’ylng  10s.?  I  knew  I  could 
not  get  that  ’ere.” 

“You  would  begin  at  6s.  a  week 
here,”  said  the  manageress,  and  hur¬ 
ried  away. 

We  commented  on  her  dress  and  ad¬ 
mired  her  hair,  until  the  small  boy  ap 
peared  and  announced  pompously. 
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“No  new  girls  are  wanted  here.”  So 
we  went  away,  the  other  two  very  dis¬ 
contented  at  having  been  kept  .wait¬ 
ing  so  long.  Six  shillings  apparently 
seemed  to  them  a  splendid  sum  to  be 
gin  on  while  they  were  learning  the 
work.  As  it  was  late,  and  I  was  very 
tired,  I  abandoned  any  further  search 
for  work,  trusting  that  I  should  be 
taken  on  at  the  rope  factory  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

Having  put  my  hair  in  curlers  over 
night,  and  set  my  alarm  clock  for  4.30, 

1  was  out  of  the  house  before  five 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  It  w’as  still 
quite  dark,  and  very  few  people  were 
in  the  streets,  only  an  occasional  po¬ 
liceman  or  a  small  group  of  workmen 
about  the  coffee-stalls.  Even  the  pub¬ 
lic-houses  were  not  open,  though 
many  of  them  were  dimly  lighted.  A 
few  carts  were  astir,  but  mostly  not 
going  in  my  direction.  Not  knowing 
how  long  the  walk  would  take,  as  I 
had  always  gone  by  ’bus  before,  I  hur¬ 
ried  on.  In  the  dark  I  was  afraid  of 
missing  my  turning,  and  I  finally  in¬ 
quired  the  way  of  a  man  in  a  little 
news-agent’s  cart. 

“It’s  a  long  w’y  yet,”  the  man  re¬ 
plied.  “Won’t  you  ’ave  a  lift?” 

1  got  in  very  thankfully,  and  as  we 
went  along  we  chatted  of  his  horse, 
his  business,  bis  hours,  and  so  on,  and 
I  told  him  of  the  work  I  was  hoping  to 
get.  At  parting  he  called  out,  “I  ’ope 
you’ll  get  the  job.  I’ll  look  out  for 
you,”  but  I  was  never  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  him  again. 

As  It  was  not  yet  six  o’clock  I  went 
into  a  little  eating  house  and  bad  a 
cup  of  cocoa  for  a  penny.  It  was 
rather  thin  and  too  sweet,  but  very 
warming  after  my  cold  drive.  At  five 
minutes  to  six,  I  found  the  factory 
doors  open,  and  went  in  with  some  of 
the  girls  through  the  yard  where  I  had 
waited  twice,  and  through  a  door  into 
a  very  large  high  room  lighted  with 
electric  light,  and  filled  with  macbin- 
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ery  and  large  iron  bobbins  of  rope. 
The  girls  took  off  their  jackets  and 
sailor  bats,  and  bung  them  up  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  wooden  room  partitioned  off.  After 
inquiry,  I  stood  close  to  the  door  where 
another  girl  was  also  waiting.  She 
said  that  the  foreman  had  definitely 
engaged  her,  and  I  felt  miserable  to 
think  that  I  was  not  so  sure.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  six  o’clock  electric  bell 
rang,  another  foreman  came  up  to  us 
and  said,  “Come  along.  I’ll  show  you 
what  to  do.”  I  dropped  my  hat  in  the 
mess  room  and  followed  the  line  of 
girls  into  a  still  larger  room,  where 
the  machinery  was  already  making  a 
deafening  noise.  The  foreman  placed 
me  beside  a  large  combing  machine 
and  fetched  a  girl  named  Ethel  to 
show  me  how  to  feed  the  machine  with 
hemp. 

“It’s  easy  work,”  she  screamed  above 
the  loud  roar  “’taint  ’ard.”  The  hemp 
was  slowly  uncoiled  from  twelve  large 
bins  over  pulley  bobbins  into  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  our  business  was  to  pick  out 
any  imperfections,  knots  or  bits  of 
dark  grass,  or  rubbish,  and  when  the 
bins  were  emptied  to  roll  up  fresh 
ones,  fastening  the  new  hemp  to  the 
old  hemp  without  any  break.  At  6.30 
another  girl  named  Lucy  appeared  and 
took  Ethel’s  place,  and  she  worked 
with  me  until  the  fourth  day,  when  I 
was  considered  competent  to  work  that 
end  of  number  3  machine  alone. 

The  hemp  was  combed  and  pressed 
in  my  room  by  seven  machines,  each 
one  of  which  was  tended  by  several 
girls  who  all  shared  what  little  re¬ 
sponsibility  there  was,  and  worked 
amicably  together,  though  with  a  lan¬ 
guor  and  lack  of  Interest  that  were 
plainly  the  result  of  the  great  fatigue’ 
necessarily  arising  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  up  since  4.30,  and  that 
many  of  them  had  to  work  from  6 
to  8  without  food.  It  seems  to  me  im¬ 
possible  to  get  good  work  out  of  any¬ 
body  under  these  conditions;  and  t 
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feel  sure  that  even  these  rough  girls 
would  have  worked  with  far  more  en¬ 
ergy  and  interest  If  they  had  been  less 
tired  and  better  fed,  and  bad  been 
given  some  sufficient  incentive  to  in¬ 
crease  the  output  of  their  labors. 

Shortly  after  I  had  got  to  work,  the 
timekeeper  came  and  asked  me  my 
name,  and  told  me  that  my  number 
would  be  28.  After  that,  three  times 
a  day  on  beginning  work,  I  bad  to 
take  the  little  metal  check  28  off  its 
book  on  the  board  near  the  door  and 
drop  it  into  a  box.  If  I  had  ar¬ 
rived  too  late  to  go  Into  the  factory 
at  6,  I  could  have  come  in,  as  Lucy 
generally  did,  at  6.30,  fine  Id.  After 
that  I  should  not  havei  been  admitted 
until  after  breakfast  at  8.30,  fine  4d. 
This  happened  on  my  last  day,  and 
the  foreman  advised  me  not  to  let  It 
happen  soon  again,  as  when  fines 
mount  up  to  6d.  another  6d.  is  put  on. 
He  asked  me  kindly  if  I  had  over¬ 
slept  myself,  and  was  indeed  always 
Tery  kind  to  me,  except  when  I 
neglected  my  work.  The  girls  all  voted 
him  “very  civil,”  and  had  thdlr  jokes 
with  him,  as  also  with  old  Jack,  the 
man  who  oiled  the  machines,  who 
would  sometimes  chase  after  them 
with  his  can. 

At  8  o’clock  a  bell  rang,  and  we  had 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  which  the 
girls  had  brought  with  them,  bread  and 
butter  and  tea,  made  in  open  tin  cans, 
with  sugar  and  milk  that  one  girl 
went  out  to  fetch  in.  I  went  out  my¬ 
self  to  an  eating  shop  and  bad  a  boiled 
egg  and  a  cup  of  cocoa,  and  at  dinner 
time  a  plate  of  roast  beef;  but  the  girls 
did  not  know  of  these  luxuries. 

From  8.30  till  1  we  worked  again, 
and  this  was  the  longest  part  of  the 
day.  It 'Seemed  as  if  the  hours  would 
never  pass.  There  was  no  clock  in  the 
factory,  and  we  should  be  “given  the 
sack,”  the  girls  told  me,  if  we  stood 
on  the  windowsill  to  look  up  at  the 
clock  in  the  church  tower  Just  opposite. 


The  work  was  very  monotonous;  and 
it  took  me  three  days  to  get  used  to 
the  continuous  standing.  The  girls 
soon  got  hungry,  after  their  light 
breakfast,  and  were  constantly  nib¬ 
bling  bread  and  butter,  or  eating  un¬ 
wholesome  sweets.  When  our  ma¬ 
chines  went  wrong  or  the  hemp  ran 
short  we  used  to  chat  a  little,  roaring 
out  brief  questions  and  answers  above 
the  noise  of  the  machinery.  It  was 
very  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the 
shrill  cockney  tones  at  first,  but  I 
gradually  understood  and  answered 
more  intelligently. 

“Sy,  is  you  going  to  give  us  a  con¬ 
cert  again  at  dinner  time?” 

“Sy,  ’ave  you  got  a  bloke?” 

“Sy,  do  you  think  your  lydy  wot  you 
told  us  about  will  ever  come  and  talk 
to  us  at  the  dinner  hour?  We  ain’t 
well  enough  dressed.  Must  we  wear 
collars?”  (instead  of  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs).  “Sy,  will  she  really  come?” 
“Sy,  ’ow  do  you  like  it  ’ere?” 

“Sy,  is  you  really  going  to  give  us 
some  fiowers  at  dinner-time?  I’m  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  fiowers.” 

From  one  to  two  we  had  a  rest,  and 
I  spent  most  of  the  time  in  the  mess 
room  with  five  girls  who  had  been 
very  friendly  from  the  first,  and  had 
Invited  me  to  sit  with  them,  and  bad 
told  me  not  to  mind  if  the  other  girls 
laughed  at  me.  They  had  for  dinner 
more  bread  and  butter  and  tea,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  would  generally 
go  out  to  fetch  a  ha’porth  of  fried 
potatoes  and  2  ha’porths  of  fried  fish 
or  some  pastry  which  they  ate  by 
themselves  or  shared  with  the  others. 
I  never  saw  them  eat  any  meat  ex¬ 
cept  once  or  twice  in  a  sandwich,  or 
a  meat  stew.  They  were  extremely 
generous  in  offering  me  their  food,  and 
seemed  a  little  hurt  when  I  invariably 
refused.  They  talked  very  freely  as 
they  ate,  about  their  tastes  and  in¬ 
terests  and  friends,  and  I  found  it 
difficult  not  to  answer  their  questions 
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as  openly  as  they  answered  mine. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  time,  indeed, 
as  I  grew  to  know  and  like  the  glris, 
my  necessary  deceit  was  really  painful 
and  seemed  a  most  unfair  return  for 
their  generous  and  implicit  faith  in 
me.  Every  girl  had  a  bloke,  and  they 
wanted  to  know  If  my  bloke  ever  “’it 
me,”  as  theirs  constantly  did,  they 
said. 

“What  does  your  bloke  do?”  they 
asked. 

“He’s  out  of  a  job,”  I  was  obliged  to 
answer. 

“Is  ’e  in  one  of  them  unemployed 
processions?” 

“No,”  I  answered,  “he’s  too  grand 
for  that.” 

“A  good  job  ’e  isn’t,”  they  said, 
“they’re  ail  boozers.  They  goes  to  the 
next  pub  and  gets  drunk.” 

About  1.30  the  other  girls,  who  had 
been  eating  their  dinners  in  little 
groups,  scattered  about  among  the 
piles  of  hemp,  began,  to  collect  round 
the  mess  room  to  listen  to  our  conver¬ 
sation.  Once  or  twice  I  tried  singing 
to  them,  and  they  listened  with  great 
pleasure,  but  it  was  Impossible  to  start 
choruses  they  knew,  as  they  at  once 
joined  in  with  loud,  coarse  voices,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  dancing,  and 
made  such  a  noise  that  the  time¬ 
keeper  complained.  They  knew  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  hymns,  but  sang  them 
in  a  very  irreverent  and  boisterous 
manner. 

At  two  o’clock  the  bell  rang  again, 
and  we  all  returned  to  our  machines 
for  another  three  and  a  half  hours.  I 
got  very  much  bored,  as  my  work  of 
picking  out  blemishes  was  extremely 
easy,  and  did  not  nearly  occupy  my 
whole  attention.  Once  I  put  a  couple 
of  knots  in  my  pocket,  thinking  that 
I  should  like  to  show  them  at  home, 
and  a  girl  who  saw  me  told  me  that  I 
should  be  “given  the  sack”  if  the  fore¬ 
man  caught  me  stealing  string. 

At  about  a  quarter  past  five  a  curi¬ 


ous  unrest  pervaded  the  room,  and  the 
girls  began  to  slack  work  and  to  tidy 
their  hair  and  put  away  their  aprons. 
The  Instant  the  bell  went  at  five-thirty 
there  was  a  bolt  for  the  mess  room, 
and  the  girls  were  dressed  in  hat  and 
jacket  and  out  in  the  street  almost 
before  the  bell  had  stopped.  Those 
girls  who  lived  in  my  direction  walked 
with  me  until  I  was  so  tired  that  I 
had  to  get  into  a  ’bus,  Clara,  my 
“mate,”  on  one  arm,  pretty  Lizzie, 
with  her  earrings  and  bold  bright  eyes, 
on  the  other;  several  other  girls  rollick¬ 
ing  in  front,  a  few  more  straggling  be¬ 
hind.  They  were  in  riotous  spirits, 
and  pulled  an  occasional  door  bell  as 
we  passed  along,  and  shouted  at  every 
man  we  met.  They  saw  me  into  my 
’bus  with  many  “good-nights,”  which 
they  repeated  with  redoubled  shouts 
and  laughter  as  a  little  later  they 
drove  past  the  ’bus  in  the  open  cart  of 
some  kind  wagoner. 

My  second  and  third  days  passed  in 
a  very  similar  manner,  and  the  better 
I  got  to  know  the  girls,  the  more  I  ad¬ 
mired  their  kindliness  and  generosity. 
On  my  last  day,  Friday,  I  was  taken 
into  the  yard  and  shown  the  shed 
where  the  hot  water  for  the  tea  was 
boiled.  At  one  side  was  an  old  brick 
fireplace,  and  this  the  girls  filled  with 
hemp  rubbish  and  lighted  up,  and  we 
had  a  splendid  blaze  at  which  to  warm 
ourselves.  Nine  weeks  before  one  of 
their  mates  had  caught  fire  there, 
through  her  own  carelessness,  and  bad 
been  badly  burnt.  Now  she  was  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  hospital,  and  the  girls 
were  raising  a  subscription  “to  get 
some  clothes  round  her,”  as  they  said. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  the  machinery 
was  out  of  order,  and  that  the  factory 
might  be  closed  for  a  week,  which 
meant  no  wages,  but  in  spite  of  this 
prospect  of  destitution,  these  generous 
creatures  subscribed  each  one  6d.  or 
3d.  to  the  fund. 

At  half-past  four  the  machinery  be- 
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gan  acting  very  oddly,  and  the  girls 
made  a  frightened  rush  for  the  door. 
The  head  foreman,  knowing  there 
was  no  danger,  ordered  us  back  to  our 
places,  and  soon  the  manager  appeared 
and  set  us  to  work  cleaning  our 
machines.  But  when  his  back  was 
turned,  the  girls  collected  In  excited 
groups  to  discuss  the  event.  “Why 
wasn’t  you  afraid?”  they  asked  me; 
“why  didn’t  you  run?  The  machine 
might  ’ave  Plowed  us  all  up.  'E 
wouldn’t  ’ave  cared  if  we  all  ’ad 
one  leg  in  the  air  and  one  in  the 
street.” 

I  tried  to  explain  the  manager's  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  compensation,  but  they 
were  too  excited  or  too  Ignorant  to 
understand  me. 

At  five  o’clock  the  bell  rang,  and  we 
were  paid  off  and  told  not  to  return 
until  the  following  Monda.v.  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  wages  in  a  little  envelope 
marked— 

28 

A.  Russell. 

5s.  4^. 

I  -spent  some  of  my  earnings  treating 
several  girls  to  a  ’bus  ride  home,  as 
It  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  so  poor.  I  have  since  been 
told  by  a  lady,  to  whose  club  some  of 
the  girls  belonged,  that  they  only  be¬ 
gan  this  last  day  to  suspect  that  I  was 
not  one  of  themselves.  The  first  even¬ 
ing,  they  told  this  lady  of  the  new  girl 
who  was  a  “cure”  (curious),  and  who 
didn’t  seem  up  to  much  work  and  sat 
down  a  great  deal.  Later  on  they 
described  my  singing  as  being  “like  a 
lydy’s,  but  ’er  clothes  is  just  like  ours, 
miss,  ’er  blouse  don’t  meet  in  the 
back,”  This  same  lady  tells  me  that 
the  girls  were  out  of  work  for  a  week, 
and  that  they  came  to  the  club  every 
evening  very  much  excited,  some  of 
them  having  spent  their  days  going 
about  to  public-houses  with  an  organ. 
But  they  proudly  refused  any  help 


from  their  club  lady,  preferring  to 
pawn  their  clothes. 

The  girls  who  belonged  to  clubs— 
and  there  w’ere  about  ten  of  them  out 
of  the  forty-five— were  decidedly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  others  in  behavior  and 
ideas.  One  of  these,  Ellen,  who  was 
a  liotal  abstainer,  described  her  life  to 
me.  She  was  21,  the  oldest  girl  In  the 
factory  I  believe,  and  her  parents  were 
dead.  She  boarded  with  a  kind  land¬ 
lady,  to  whom  she  paid  6s.  a  week  for 
a  fSmall  room,  food  and  washing.  The 
landlady  called  her  at  4.30  and  gave 
her  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit  of  toast  at 
5.  At  5.30  Ellen  started  for  the  fac¬ 
tory  with  tea,  sugar,  five  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  and  3d.  for  her  din¬ 
ner,  banded  to  her  by  the  landlady 
out  of  her  6s.  Of  this,  Ellen  only  spent 
l%d.  or  2d.  on  her  dinner,  adding  the 
other  penny  to  her  4s.  a  week  spending 
money.  At  6  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  landlady  gave  her  tea,  more  bread 
and  butter,  with  occasionally  a 
“rasher”  or  a  bit  of  fish.  Three 
evenings  a  week,  Ellen  went  out  with 
her  “bloke,”  and  the  other  evenings  to 
her  club.  She  was  devoted  to  her  club 
ladies,  had  learnt  a  great  deal  from 
them,  and  could  sing  quite  nicely,  and 
tried  to  keep  the  other  girls  in  order 
when  they  yelled  and  shouted. 

Polly  was  another  girl  who  described 
her  life  to  me  as  she  worked  on  my 
machine.  She  was  very  small  and 
thin,  with  several  teeth  out.  and  an 
enormous  bun  of  hair  at  the  back. 
She  was  20  and  had  been  married  7 
months  to  a  sober  chap,  who  only 
drank  beer  once  a  week  for  his  Satur¬ 
day  dinner.  On  Sunday  her  chap  gave 
her  a  cup  of  tea  in  bed  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  then  she  got  up  and  got 
breakfast.  She  spent  the  morning 
tidying  up.  “My  chap  says  I’ll  die 
w\lith  a  broom  in  me  ’and,”  she  said. 
Then  she  got  dinner,  generally  a  meat 
stew.  After  dinner  she  had  a  “lay 
down”  while  her  chap  read  his  pa- 
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per,  the  weather  being  too  cold  to  go 
out. 

Another  girl  named  Edith,  aged  17 
told  me  that  she  was  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  on  Easter  Sunday  to  her  “bloke 
M'ho  was  always  drunk.”  When  I  re¬ 
monstrated  with  her,  she  said  that  she 
was  fond  of  him,  and  that  she  was  not  a 
drunkard  herself.  Annie,  who  was  only 
16,  talked  of  having  been  drunk  as 
most  girls  would  speak  of  having  a 
headache,  and  said  that  she  had  been 
drunk  on  Christmas  Day,  Boxing  Day, 
and  Sunday  in  the  holidays,  though  she 
could  drink  sixpenuyworth  of  whisky 
without  getting  silly.  Lily,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  tall,  fine-looking  girl  of 
19,  confessed  that  one  glass  of  beer 
made  her  light-headed,  and  that  she 
was  drunk  very  often,  “Not  every 
night.”  as  her  mate  declared,  “but  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  holidays.” 
She  had  been  very  drunk  during  the 
last  holidays,  and  her  mother,  who 
was  a  teetotaller,  wanted  hhr  to  take 
the  pledge,  because  they  were  very 
poor  now,  the  father,  who  was  a  tee¬ 
totaller  also,  being  in  the  infirmary. 
She  had  not  touched  anything  for  a 
fortnight,  and  asked  me  to  give  her  a 
pledge  card  to  sign,  which  I  did  the 
last  day. 

I  did  not  see  any  of  the  girls  drink 
anything  or  go  into  a  public-house 
during  my  four  days,  but  that  was 
partly  because  they  had  just  spent  all 
their  money  during  the  holidays,  and 
partly  because  even  in  my  short  time 
I  •Was  able  to  make  teetotallsm  the 
fashion.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  or 
even  the  majority  of  these  girls  are 
often  really  drunk,  but  I  know  that 
they  think  nothing  of  going  into  a 
public-house  and  of  getting  drunk 
occasionally.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious.  As  children,  all  these  gi^’ls 
were  constant  habitudes  of  public- 
houses,  fetching  the  drink  for  their 
parents.  The  public-house  was  never 
a  forbidden  place  to  them,  and  as 

TIte  0*nt«mpoMrx  B«Tlew. 


soon  as  they  became  wage-earners,  it 
was  their  first  resort.  Tired  out  with 
a  long-  day’s  work  on  insufficient  food, 
the  quickest  and  pleasantest  pick-me- 
up  was  to  be  found  in  their  old  haunts, 
“with  the  landlady  all  smiles  behind 
the  counter,”  as  one  girl  said,  and  the 
lower  their  wages,  the  more  reckless 
and  improvident  their  manner  of 
spending  them.  Then  all  their  social 
events  are  celebrated  with  drink- 
weddings,  birthdays,  even  funerals, 
and  all  holidays  mean  a  drinking  bout. 
For  G  weeks  before  Christmas,  these 
girls  each  contributed  2d.  a  week  to  a 
“spirit  club.”  On  the  day  before 
Christmas,  this  money,  amounting  to 
several  pounds,  was  spent  on  whisky 
and  port  wine  (with  a  little  ginger  beer 
for  a  few  teetotallers),  and  was  drunk 
in  the  factory  at  breakfast  and  dinner 
time.  And  then  those  girls  who  felt 
they  had  not  had  enough  went  out  to 
a  neighboring  public-house  and  got 
more  drink. 

It  was  nothing,  they  told  me,  for  a 
girl  to  spend  on  drink  out  of  her  small 
earnings  a  shilling  or  even  more  on 
Christmas  Day.  And  yet  these  girls 
are  to  be  the  mothers  and  home 
makers  of  the  future.  How  are  they 
being  prepared  for  these  vitally  im¬ 
portant  duties?  What  habits  and 
what  equipment  do  they  possess  for 
exercising  their  vocation  of  mother¬ 
hood?  Are  they  in  any  respect  fitted 
for  the  solemn  responsibilities  laid 
upon  them? 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  answer  these  questions,  but 
I  hope  that  my  experience  will  have 
helped  to  demonstrate  that  the  girls 
who  work  in  our  factories,  and  who  are 
to  be  among  the  future  mothers  of  our 
nation,  must  be  better  educated,  better 
fed  and  better  paid,  and  above  all 
must  in  some  way  be  guarded  from  the 
temptations  to  drink  that  so  fiercely 
beset  their  lives, 

Alys  Russell. 
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There  have  always  been  many  idle 
persons  who  confuse  a  love  of  scandal 
with  a  love  of  literature.  It  pleases 
them  to  profess  a  knowledge  of  the 
humanities,  without  sacrificing  their 
favorite  gossip.  Some  years  since, 
when  Shelley  was  a  chosen  victim, 
the  papers  were  full  of  “chatter  about 
Harriet.”  The  poet’s  difference  with  his 
wife  was  eagerly  discussed  in  the 
name  of  literature,  and  many  who  bad 
not  read  a  line  of  Shelley’s  poetry  took 
sides  in  a  quarrel  which  could  in  no 
way  affect  them.  For  some  years  the 
author  of  “Adonais”  has  been  given  a 
respite  from  impertinence.  But  the 
public  taste  is  not  yet  glutted,  and  a 
fresh  victim  has  recently  been  found. 
There  is,  of  course,  never  a  dearth  of 
scandal.  Any  man,  be  be  writer  or 
politician,  who,  in  the  elegant  phrase 
of  our  hungry  ghouls,  has  “bulked 
large  in  the  public  eye,”  will  efiScient- 
ly  serve  the  purpose.  Some  shameful 
secret  may  generally  be  uncovered. 
Falsehood  is  always  at  band  to  ampli¬ 
fy  and  embellish  truth,  and  if  there 
be  no  printed  pages,  lying  gossip  is 
readily  accepted  as  evidence.  When 
the  history  of  these  times  comes  to  be 
written,  their  most  flagrant  disgrace 
will  surely  be  their  love  of  eavesdrop¬ 
ping  and  their  outrage  upon  privacy. 
It  is  idle  to  enumerate  the  many  sins 
of  the  people;  but  we  may  protest,  in 
all  gravity,  against  the  latest  sacri¬ 
fice.  In  order  that  foolish  busybodles 
may  be  satisfied,  who  desire  to  dis¬ 
play  a  knowledge  of  books  without 
reading  them,  Carlyle  and  his  wife 
have  been  offered  up  upon  the  altar. 
The  controversy  which  raged  twenty 
years  ago  was.  properly  extinguished. 
A  generation  had  arisen  which  Judged 
Carlyle,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the 
books  to  which  be  bad  pot  his  name. 


and  had  forgotten,  if  it  ever  knew, 
the  scandal  of  his  life.  Obviously  here 
was  a  chance  far  too  good  to  lose. 
Carlyle  had  written  books;  he  had  al¬ 
so  quarrelled  with  his  wife.  The  good 
that  he  bad  done  lived  after  him;  the 
evil  was  in  danger  of  being  interred 
with  his  bones.  A  monstrous  waste 
of  good  material.  Indeed!  Nor  were 
those  wanting  who  might  make  the 
best  use  of  it.  The  “French  Revolu¬ 
tion”  had  won  a  second  popularity. 
Was  there  not,  then,  a  fine  opportu¬ 
nity  to  revive  a  once  popular  scandal? 
The  man  was  there,  and  the  hour. 
Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  still  possessed 
“new  letters  and  memorials  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,”  and,  with  Sir  James 
Crlchton-Browne  to  aid  him,  he  has 
most  effectually  reopened  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Had  the  memorials  and  letters 
been  printed  without  comment,  we 
could  have  done  no  more  than  deplore 
an  indiscretion.  But  unhappily  Sir 
James  Crlchton-Browne  has  thought 
fit  to  contribute  an  introduction,  which 
not  only  raises  the  old  forgotten  is¬ 
sues,  but  raises  them  in  terms  so  vio¬ 
lent  that  some  sort  of  reply  from  the 
other  side  was  inevitable.  In  order  to 
whitewash  the  memory  of  Carlyle, 
which  needed  no  scouring  at  his  bands, 
he  has  thought  it  worth  while  not  only 
to  vilify  the  methods  of  Froude,  which 
has  long  been  the  favorite  pastime 
of  the  half-knowing,  but  to  make  a 
pedantical  diagnosis  of  a  dead  lady. 
In  his  best  bedside  manner  he  pro¬ 
nounces  that  she  suffered  not  only 
from  neuralgia,  but  also  from  “phren- 
algla”  or  mind  pain,  which  was  some¬ 
times  “delusional,”  and  sometimes  was 
“connected  with  her  bodily  sufferings.” 
He  also  deplores  that,  “with  all  her 
gushing  love  for  her  husband,  there 
were  strong  suicidal  promptings.” 
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Why  “gushing,”  Sir  James,  why  “gush- 
log”?  The  prejudice  Is  evident  In 
this  single  word;  but  it  is  not  the 
prejudice  which  most  amazes  us:  it  is 
the  ingenuity  of  a  doctor  who  tells  a 
lady  from  what  she  suffers,  when  she 
has  lain  forty  years  in  the  grave. 

The  motive  of  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne  is  not  easy  to  discover,  unless. 
In  truth,  he  possesses  the  quality 
which  he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Birreli— “an 
alertness  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times.”  In  bis  own  pleasant  way  be 
tells  us  that  “the  slump  is  over,  and  a 
steady  appreciation  has  set  in.”  In 
other  words,  “a  Carlyle  revival  is  upon 
us.”  Truly  it  is  upon  us,  in  more 
senses  than  Sir  James  dreamt  when  be 
penned  this  phrase— 

“The  sale  of  bis  books  is  greatly  and 
steadily  Increasing,”  thus  he  goes  on. 
“Six  copyright  editions  of  the  whole 
of  bis  works  have  been  issued,  and  the 
non-copyright  volumes  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  half  the  publishers  in  Lon¬ 
don.  .  .  .  The  number  of  pilgrims  to 
his  shrine  at  Ecclefecban,  a  somewhat 
inaccessible  and  otherwise  unattrac¬ 
tive  spot,  is  growing,  and  includes 
travellers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  even  from  China,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina.” 

It  is  clear  that  these  arduous  travel¬ 
lers  should  be  adequately  rewarded  for 
their  toil.  It  is  no  mere  love  of  his¬ 
tory  or  literature  which  can  Induce  the 
blue-gowned  Celestial  to  visit  the  in¬ 
hospitable  North;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  sprightly  citizen  of  Argentina 
will  miss  the  chance  of  shooting  a 
president  merely  because  be  has  brok¬ 
en  his  teeth  upon  the  craggy  prose  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  No;  it  is  evident 
that  what  in  America  is  called  a  side¬ 
show  must  be  Invented,  if  Ecclefecban 
is  to  remain  the  shrine  of  pilgrims. 
This  side-show  the  revived  scandal 
should  provide,  and  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  Carlyle’s  apologists  if  bis  birth¬ 
place  does  not  become  as  notorious. 


and  as  grotesque,  as  Stratford  itself. 
Fortified,  then,  by  Carlyle’s  growing 
popularity.  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne 
has  attempted  to  rehabilitate  Carlyle 
at  the  expense  of  his  wife.  With  as¬ 
tounding  penetration  be  has  not  only 
diagnosed  her  disease;  be  has  discov¬ 
ered  also  the  motives  of  her  actions^ 
He  is  not  disturbed  by  the  doubts 
which  might  perplex  the  most  of  us  in 
Judging  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
dead  and  gone.  “Mrs.  Carlyle’s  pri¬ 
mary  grievance  against  Lady  Ashbur¬ 
ton,”  says  he,  “arose  out  of  chagrin  at 
what  she  regarded  as  her  superior  clev¬ 
erness.”  From  what  bidden  sources 
Sir  James  derives  bis  information  we 
do  not  know;  but  when  be  defines  it 
as  Jealousy,  “a  malignant  and  metasta¬ 
tic  growth,”  we  are  sure  that  it  is  the 
doctor  who  speaks.  Now,  whether  Sir 
James’s  argument  is  sound  or  not, 
does  not  affect  the  question.  What  is 
most  deplorable  in  a  deplorable  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  indelicacy  which  drags  the 
dead  from  the  grave,  to  enact  once 
more  a  petty  tragedy  of  misunder¬ 
standing  and  recrimination. 

We  have  already  said  that  one  result 
of  Sir  James’s  argument  is  to  discred¬ 
it  Froude.  Now  Froude’s  part  in  the 
sorry  drama  might  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  without  a  word  of  talebearing. 
That  his  transcription  of  Carlyle’s  pa¬ 
pers  was  Inaccurate,  no  one  need  deny. 
We  all  know  that  Froude  was  truthful 
rather  in  the  spirit  than  in  the  letter. 
He  possessed  a  fatal  gift  of  inaccura¬ 
cy,  which  diminished  the  historical,  if 
not  the  literary,  value  of  all  that  be 
wrote.  But  the  task  which  Carlyle  set 
him,  and  which  he  accepted  as  what 
be  deemed  a  sorrowful  duty,  was 
weighted  with  a  manifold  difSculty. 
He  was  asked  to  tell  an  unpalatable 
truth,  to  be  faithful  to  a  disagreeable 
trust,  to  break  with  unwilling  hands 
a  worshipped  idol;  and  be  attempted 
to  harmonize  all  these  difficult  tasks 
with  the  natural  discretion  of  a  gentle- 
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man.  How  far  he  succeeded  the  world 
judged  long  ago.  lu  his  owu  lifetime 
he  was  onl5’  once  stung  to  a  reply;  and 
the  hasty  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
“Times”  imposed,  in  Sir  James  Ste¬ 
phen’s  words,  “no  legal  obligation,  and, 
as  1  think,  no  moral  obligation.”  The 
obloquy  which  he  encountered  from 
those  who  knew  but  half  thei  'truth, 
he  bore  in  dignified  silence;  and  the 
controversy  might  have  been  forgotten, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  recent  indis¬ 
creet  publications. 

But  no  sooner  had  Sir  James  Crich- 
ton-Browne  thrown  down  his  super¬ 
fluous  challenge,  than  the  son  and 
daughter  of  James  Anthony  Froude 
picked  it  up,  and,  we  regret  to  say, 
displayed  no  better  judgment  in  the 
conduct  of  the  fray  than  their  antago¬ 
nist.  With  a  recklessness  bred  of  a 
very  natural  anger,  they  have  printed 
Fronde’s  unpublished  defence  of  his 
own  conduct— a  document  which, 
while  it  vindicates  Its  author,  casts  an¬ 
other  aspersion  upon  poor  Carlyle.  The 
fresh  charge,  which  is  now  brought 
publicly  against  the  philosopher  for 
the  first  time,  should  never  have  been 
brought.  It  concerns  him  and  him 
alone;  it  has  no  bearing  whatever  up¬ 
on  his  public  work;  and  no  one  can 
read  it  without  something  of  the 
shame  which  attaches  to  the  eaves¬ 
dropper.  We  are  glad  to  remember, 
for  Froude’s  reputation,  that  he  never 
published  this  sad  apology  himself; 
and  highly  as  we  may  respect  the  fil¬ 
ial  piety  which  induced  its  publication, 
Mr.  and  Miss  Froude  must  share  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  Sir  James  Crich- 
ton-Browne.  The  indiscretion  is  the 
less  easily  pardoned  because  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  Froude’s  honor  might  have 
been  complete  without  turning  over 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Nothing  was 
necessary  for  the  entire  justification 
of  J.  A.  Froude  save  Carlyle’s  own 
will  and  the  magnificently  just  and 
temperate  letter  of  Sir  James  Stephen. 


No  man  of  his  generation  had  a  clear¬ 
er  sense  of  justice,  a  more  lucid  meth¬ 
od  of  exposition,  than  this  eminent 
lawyer.  He  was  the  friend  for  many 
years  of  both  Froude  and  Carlyle;  he 
was  by  nature  incapable  of  taking  small 
views  or  of  being  led  away  by  ma¬ 
licious  gossip.  He  knew  all  the  facts, 
and  he  summed  the  case  up,  in  the 
weighty  accent  of  a  judge  upon  the 
bench,  completely  in  Froude’s  favor. 
He  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
Fronde's  conduct  had  fallen  short  of 
the  highest  standard  of  truth  and  hon¬ 
or,  and  there  is  one  single  passage  in 
his  judgment  which  would  have  been 
sufficient  vindication  of  Carlyle's  biog¬ 
rapher. 

“For  about  fifteen  years.”  says  Sir. 
James  Stephen,  “I  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  constant  companion  of  both 
of  you,  and  never  In  my  life  did  I 
see  any  one  man  so  much  devoted  to 
any  other  as  you'  were  to  him  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  of  time.  The 
most  affectionate  son  could  not  have 
acted  better  to  the  most  venerated  fa¬ 
ther,  You  cared  for  him,  soothed  him, 
protected  him,  as  a  guide  might  pro¬ 
tect  a  weak  old  man  down  a  steeps  and 
painful  path.  The  admiration  which 
you  habitually  expressed  for  him,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  was  unqual¬ 
ified.  You  never  said  to  me  one  ill- 
natured  word  about  him  down  to  this 
day.  It  is  to  me  wholly  incredible  that 
anything  but  a  severe  regard  for  truth, 
learnt  to  a  great  extent  from  his  teach¬ 
ing,  could  ever  have  led  you  to  embody 
in  your  portrait  of  him  a  delineation 
of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  which 
mixed  with  his  great  qualities.” 

We  do  not  know  how  many  years  (if 
any)  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  en¬ 
joyed  the  friendship  of  Froude  and 
Carlyle.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  con¬ 
trast  the  high  opinion  expressed  of 
Froude.  by  a  distinguished  man  who 
knew  them  both,  with  the  petulant  de¬ 
traction  of  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne. 
“Froude  had  had  two  wives  himself,” 
says  he;  “he  grudged  his  friend  one.” 
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Sucb  a  monstrous  assertion  can  only 
be  made  to  create  prejudice,  but  it 
should  completely  invalidate  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  argument,  if  argument  It  may 
be  termed.  And  thus  Sir  James  Ste¬ 
phen,  having  given  the  verdict  in 
Fronde’s  favor,  explains  with  impar¬ 
tial  justice  the  conduct  of  Carlyle. 

“He  did  not  use  you  well,”  he 
says  in  his  letter  to  Froude.  “He 
threw  upon  you  the  responsibility  of 
a  decision  which  he  ought  to  have 
taken  himself  in  a  plain  unmistakable 
way.  He  considered  himself  bound  to 
expiate  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
done  to  his  wife.  If  he  had  done  this 
himself  it  would  have  been  a  coura¬ 
geous  thing;  but  he  did  not  do  It  him¬ 
self.  He  did  not  even  decide  for  him¬ 
self  that  it  should  be  done  after  his 
death.  If  any  courage  was  shown  in 
the  matter,  it  was  shown  by  you  and 
not  by  him.” 

This  pronouncement,  the  fruit  of 
knowledge,  should  carry  far  more 
weight  than  the  innuendo  of  one  who 
has  diagnosed  the  disease  of  a  dead 
woman,  and  divined  the  reasons  of  her 
love  and  hate.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  enough  of  itself  to  have  cleared 
Froude’s  reputation,  and  we  cannot 
absolve  the  biographer’s  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  blame.  They  are  only  bet¬ 
ter  than  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne 
in  that  they  received,  and  did  not  give, 
the  provocation. 

Of  course  the  quarrel  will  not  stop 
here.  Too  many  vanities  are  engaged 
for  silence.  There  will  be  replies  and 
counter-replies  exchanged  between 
those  who  never  saw  the  Carlyles  in 
the  flesh.  We  are  even  promised  the 


decision  of  "a  competent  medical  tri¬ 
bunal,”  and  we  wonder  whether  two 
poor  dead  bodies  are  to  be  dragged 
from  the  grave,  and  submitted  to  the 
indignity  of  a  post-mortem,  that  this 
man  or  that  may  prove  his  irrelevant 
opinion  correct  For  ourselves,  we  de¬ 
cline  to  take  sides  in  a  quarrel  which 
does  not  concern  us.  We  decline  even 
to  mention  the  ground  of  dispute;  but 
we  have  a  right  to  protest  in  the 
cause  of  decency  against  the  wanton 
intrusion  of  strangers  into  a  personal 
quarrel.  These  gentry  take  no  ac¬ 
count  of  their  unhappy  victims.  Car¬ 
lyle  and  his  wife  are  but  the  wretched 
puppets  of  superfluous  antagonists. 
They  were  both  born  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago;  and  surely  for  them  the 
hour  of  rest  had  come.  Froude  wrote 
his  friend’s  biography  in  response  to 
a  deflnite  request,  and  no  other  has 
the  right  to  pry  into  the  past.  But  the 
chatter  about  Jane  will  presently  sur¬ 
pass  in  volume  and  rancor  the  chatter 
about  Harriet,  until  the  world,  tired 
of  its  newest  victim,  casts  about  for 
some  other  reputation  to  mangle.  To 
the  amateurs  of  literature  we  would 
say:  Forget  that  Carlyle  was  ever 
married  to  Jane  Welsh;  for  you  it  is 
enough  to  remember  that  he  was  the 
author  of  many  books;  acquit  or  con¬ 
demn  him  on  those.  To  the  meddlers, 
who  believe  that  the  private  life  of  a 
public  man  should  be  uncovered,  we 
would  say:  For  shame,  sirs,  to  dig  in 
graveyards!  Put  up  your  spades;  go 
home;  and  attend  to  your  own  affairs 
like  gentlemen. 
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THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WATS. 

The  gentle  breeze  bears  sorrow  in  its  sighing, 

Low- voiced  with  sadness  is  the  distant  sea; 

Even  in  summer's  prime  all  life  seems  dying, 
Because  I  drift  apart  from  life  with  thee. 

Our  ways  divide.  The  coming  of  the  morrow 
Shall  see  the  song-birds  and  the  sunshine  down. 

I,  in  the  Eden  of  our  love,  in  sorrow. 

Shall  stand  among  the  withered  dowers— alone. 


How  can  I  bear  each  day  the  well-known  faces? 

Thy  face  will  absent  be;  all  life  grows  sore. 

How  can  I  seek  the  old  familiar  places. 

Knowing  thy  feet  will  tread  the  paths  no  more? 

The  summer  sun  can  bring  to  me  no  gladness. 

Dark  clouds  are  gathering  o’er  the  golden  days; 

My  heart  feels  but  the  coming  night  of  sadness, 

For  we  have  reached  tb^  parting  of  the  ways. 

Mary  B.  Poynter. 

Ct!«inben'«  Journal. 
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JOTTINGS  ABOUT  JERUSALEM. 


The  people  who  think  that  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  is  to  go  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  fall  to  realize  that  it  takes  but 
one  day  longer  than  to  go  to  Cairo. 
At  Port  Said  you  turn  north  instead  of 
south;  one  day  by  boat  brings  you  to 
Jaffa,  and  next  afternoon,  after  seeing 
the  boose  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  and 
the  tomb  of  Dorcas,  you  take  the 
train — there  is  only  one — to  Jerusalem. 

In  approaching  Jerusalem  one  strug¬ 
gles  between  contending  emotions  of 
surprise  and  of  familiarity.  To  take 
a  ticket  at  the  Jaffa  station  and  see 


one’s  luggage  labelled  for  Jerusalem 
on  the  American  check  system— to 
have  your  belongings  examined  and 
your  tickets  clipped  by  a  person  in  a 
pink  petticoat  with  a  brooch  in  the 
form  of  a  railway-engine  to  designate 
his  odicial  position — to  puff,  however 
slowly,  across  the  plain  of  Sharon — ^to 
look  out  of  a  carrlage-Tvindow  at  the 
cave  where  Samson  hid,  and  at  the 
vineyard  where  he  tied  the  foxes’  tails 
together— to  pass  close  by  the  house 
where  Dorcas  made  clothes  for  the 
poor  (which  it  is  to  be  hoped  In  nowise 
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resembled  the  garments  sent  out  from  prise.  Finally,  to  the  north-east  stands 


her  followers  In  England,  to  unfortu¬ 
nate  little  “converts”  here)— to  pass 
the  factory  where  the  boxes  are  made 
for  Jaffa  oranges,  such  as  in  Engiand 
we  beg  from  the  grocer  for  sitting- 
hens;  to  see  the  oranges  themselves 
growing  in  gigantic  clusters,  deep  el¬ 
lipses  of  which  the  English  represent¬ 
atives  are  a  poor  mockery  both  in  color 
and  in  form — A  all  this.  It  Is  difficult 
from  first  to  last  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  familiarity  and  surprise. 

This  is  such  a  poor  little  thing  in  rail¬ 
way  trains,  although  Its  engine  was 
made  in  Philadelphia,  it  hides  itself  in 
such  deep  valleys,  and  gets  so  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  hills  and  so  terribly 
out  of  breath  during  the  three  hours 
and  a  half  which  It  takes  to  travel 
under  forty  miles,  that  one  soon  learns 
to  forgive  its  existence. 

Up  and  up  we  go,  slowly  climbing 
for  over  2000  feet— the  land  which 
should  be  fiowing  with  milk  and  honey 
growing  more  bleak  and  desolate  as 
we  proceed.  Here  and  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tant  village,  and  the  Arab  children 
come^cing  down  the  precipitous  hills 
oin  either  side  the  line,  to  throw 
bunches  of  fiowers  in  at  the  window, 
and  soon  come  running  after  the  train 
again  to  complain  that  the  money  we 
have  given  them  is  not  of  the  right 
coinage.  It  was  right  enough  twenty 
miles  back  in  Jaffa,  but  coinage,  beg¬ 
gars,  and  mosquitoes,  are  annoyances 
that  are  always  with  us. 

The  mountainous  walls  on  either 
hand  widen,  and  the  landscape  takes 
a.  more  human  aspect.  There  is  a  man 
ploughing  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  and 
A  Highland  caachrom;  here  a  tower 
which  someone  has  begun  to  build  and 
is  not  able  to  finish;  a  sight  which  soon 
becomes  familiar  where  the  thriftless, 
shiftless  children  of  the  East  seem  sel¬ 
dom  able  to  count  beyond  a  few 
piastres,  over  which  they  will  chat 
and  baggie  with  indefatigable  enter- 


a  city  on  a  bill  which  cannot  be  hid, 
and  we  have  reached  Jerusalem. 

We  give  in  our  checks,  show  receipts 
for  excess  luggage,  firmly  refuse  to 
take  a  cab  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
which  is  our  destination,  are  told  in 
excellent  English  by  the  young  drag¬ 
oman  who  takes  our  affairs  In  band, 
to  “turn  to  the  left  and  we  cannot  miss 
the  Jaffa  gate,”  and,  still  with  the  same 
sense  of  mingled  astonishment  and 
familiarity,  we  set  out  toward  the  most 
sacred  spot  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
world. 

We  are  to  walk  about  a  mile  due 
north.  It  is  Bethlehem  which  is  be¬ 
hind,  Jerusalem  before  us,  and  yet  we 
are  in  the  land  of  sulgirbs— a  German 
suburb,  a  Jewish  suburb!  Away  to  our 
left  against  the  sky-line  are  a  minaret 
and  two  windmills;  to  our  right  the 
British  Ophthalmic  Hospital  looks 
down  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom; 
hei'e  we  pass  the  Upper  Pool  of  Gibon, 
where  the  steep  cliff  of  Sion  frowns 
down  upon  the  new  pleasure  gardens 
of  the  Pasha 

Life  in  Jerusalem  is  a  life  of  anom¬ 
alies  and  anachronisms.  To  the  look¬ 
er-on  it  can  never  assume  the  definite 
coloring  of  other  places,  it  can  never 
be  even  consistently  religious,  as 
Rome  is  religious.  Every  street  Arab 
speaks  three  or  four  languages;  apart 
from  tourists  you  have  representatives 
of  half  the  nations  of  the  world.  You 
have  a  dozen  Consulates,  you  have  a 
score  of  Convents,  you  have  Jews, 
Mohammedans  and  Christians;  you 
learn  to  understand  religious  distinc¬ 
tions  of  which  you  never  thought  be¬ 
fore;  you  find  that  the  Greeks  ^d 
Russians,  as  also  the  Anglican  and 
the  English  Church  Missionary  worship 
apart,  that  even  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  there  are  half  a  dozen  rites, 
that  the  country  is  administered  by  a 
government  which  does  not  speak  its 
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language,  and  that  the  “native”  Is  of 
an  older  race  than  that  which  immi¬ 
grated  here  under  Abraham  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago. 

But  Jerusalem  is  Interesting,  is  lov¬ 
able  even,  to  those  who  ever  so  little 
“hear  the  East  a-calllng.”  One  can 
have  emotions  here  of  which  in  the 
West  we  know  nothing.  Wo.  who 
date  events  from  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest.  have  a  sense  of  luxury  in  hear¬ 
ing  the  archaeologist  speak  of  some 
wayside  tomb  as  “merely  Graeco- 
Roman,”  in  knowing  that  the  ancestors 
of  races  whom  the  missionary  proposes 
to  elevate  were  probably  Christians 
who  conceivably  dwelt  in  marble  halls 
while  his  were  running  about  in  woad. 

It  is  natural  enough  among  evidences 
of  time  and  place  so  diverse,  that 
there  should  also  be  Immense  diversi¬ 
ties  in  all  questions  of  civilization  and 
convenience.  The  streets  of  the  city 
are  unspeakably  filthy;  happily,  ex¬ 
cept  for  worship  (if  he  happens  to  be 
anything  but  an  Anglican),  the  resident 
has  little  temptation  to  go  within  the 
walls.  One  does  not  go  to  market; 
your  servant  or  dragoman  can  buy 
things  at,  about  half  the  price  you 
would  give,  and  will  enjoy  spending 
half  an  hour  in  smoking  cigarettes, 
drinking  coffee,  and  cheapening  your 
dinner  a  franc  or  so,  by  a  metalik 
(about  a  sou)  at  a  time. 

E>ven  in  what  Americans  call  “dry- 
goods”  you  can  buy  nearly  anything  In 
Jerusalem,  only  you  can  seldom  get 
quite  enough  of  it;  you  are  always  a 
yard,  or  an  ounce,  or  half-a-dozen, 
short  for  whatever  you  want  to  make. 
All  products  of  the  country,  beautiful 
materials  in  cotton,  linen  and  silk,  are 
hand-woven  and  extraordinarily  cheap 
and  good,  and  in  the  convents  one 
can  get  excellent  needlework,  French 
dressmaking  up  to  the  latest  fashion- 
plates.  good  boot-making,  lace-making, 
laundry-work,  metal-work  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  combinations  of  silver 


and  mother  o'  pearl,  and  so  on.  One 
hardly  expects  to  find  a  County  Coun¬ 
cil,  but  one  would  wish  that  it  were 
not  the  custom  to  put  everything  of 
every  kind  that  is  not  wanted  in  the 
house  Just  outside  the  front  door;  and 
that  when  they  water  the  roads,  which 
is  every  time  that  the  Pasha's  car¬ 
riage  is  expected,  they  would  use  water 
which  had  been  less  often  used  before. 

In  a  sense  the  Arab  is  clean.  You 
cross  a  foul  doorstep  to  enter  a  spot¬ 
less  bouse.  The  floors  are  all  stone, 
and  they  are  constantly  damp,  from 
perpetual  swilling,  so  long  as  he  has 
any  water  to  swill  with.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  water  is  at  times  an  expen¬ 
sive  luxury  that  he  loves  to  waste  it. 
The  white  sheet,  which  is  the  outdoor 
dress  of  the  women,  is  generally  spot¬ 
less.  but  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  in¬ 
quire  further.  The  kumboz.  or  long 
cotton  frock  of  the  men,  generally 
shows  traces  of  an  unscientlflc  wash- 
tub,  but  they  all  carry  themselves  so 
well,  and  are  so  lithe  and  well  set  up, 
so  great  a  contrast  to  the  slouching, 
heavy  women,  that  one  Is  not  too  crit¬ 
ical  of  details.  This  applies  only  to 
the  town,  in  the  villages  it  Is  the 
women  who  are  effectively  dressed  and 
graceful. 

The  native  cooking  is  good  and  ex¬ 
tremely  elaborate.  The  Arab  is  never 
In  a  hurry,  and  some  of  the  dishes 
take  many  hours  to  prepare,  though 
they  are  probably  cooked  on  a  pinch 
of  charcoal,  in  a  thing  like  a  tin  pie- 
dish.  I  have  seen  a  tailor  fry  his  din¬ 
ner  upon  the  charcoal  in  his  box-iron, 
and  excellent  coffee  is  prepared  over 
a  spark  at  which  an  English  cook 
could  not  light  a  pipe. 

In  Jerusalem  we  do  not  talk  pluie  et 
beau  temps,  but  cisterns  and  sirocco. 
At  best  the  rainfall  averages  only 
thirty  or  forty  inches,  and  the  rainy 
days  may  be  counted  on  one’s  fingers, 
so  that  we  forget  to  make  the  custom¬ 
ary  proviso  “if  It  is  fine.”  Except  on- 
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a  few  odd  days  between  November 
and  February  it  is  always  fine,  and 
our  June  anxieties  are  not  as  to  damp 
scbooifeasts  and  fiooded  garden  par¬ 
ties,  but  as  to  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  cistern,  and  whether  the  garden 
may  be  permitted  to  exist  at  all;  for 
without  water  even  the  hardy  scarlet 
geranium  and  long-suffering  marguer¬ 
ite  lose  heart  after  a  time,  and  hang 
down  withered  heads,  so  quickly  faded 
that  the  blossoms  have  not  had  time 
to  fall,  and  there  are  no  showers  of 
scarlet  petals  or  yellow  pollen,  such 
as  proclaim  their  demise  at  borne.  At 
afternoon  teas,  or  when  neighbors 
meet  after  church  (there  is  nowhere 
else  to  meet  in  particular),  we  compare 
notes  as  to  the  contents  of  cisterns, 
mainly,  and  to  the  distraction  of  the 
English  new-comer,  in  mitres. 

No  one,  who  can  afford  to  do  better, 
thinks  of  drinking  water  from  the  cis¬ 
terns,  however  well-cleaned  and  cared 
for;  as  science,  represented  by  the  doc¬ 
tors,  has  declared  that  cistern  water, 
sirocco  and  mosquitoes,  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  characteristic  ailments 
of  the  European  in  Jerusalem;  and  the 
first  of  these  evils  is  the  only  one  we 
are  in  any  practical  degree  able  to 
control.  There  is  quite  a  trade  in 
drinklng-watea;  which  comes  mainly 
frbm  the  Well  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
'  eight  miles  away,  at  the  little  village 
^of  Ain  Karim,  a  well  from  which  she 
must  assuredly  have  drawn  water,  if, 
as  appears  almost  certain,  this  little 
village  of  S.  John  in  the  mountains 
were  really  the  home  of  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth,  and  the  birthplace  of  S. 
John  Baptist.  But  as  health  depends 
not  only  upon  the  water  one  drinks, 
but  upon  the  amount  available  for 
other  purposes,  the  capacity  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  sistems  or  tanks  for  col¬ 
lecting  water  from  the  surface  of  roofs 
and  elsewhere,  is  a  prominent  topic  of 
Interest. 

Only  the  very  shy  venture  upon  the 


banality  of  “Isn’t  it  hot?”  but  when  in 
doubt  as  to  other  subjects  one  may 
always  risk  a  speculation  as  to  si¬ 
rocco. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  wind,  which  comes  from  the  S.E., 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  east 
wind  elsewhere,  plus  the  aggravation 
that  as  it  has  a  touch  of  south,  and 
comes  to  us  across  the  arid  deserts  of 
Arabia,  its  vices  are  hot  instead  of 
cold,  and  the  more  infernal  in  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is,  in  short,  fatal  to  vege¬ 
tation,  exhausting  to  the  nerves,  irri¬ 
tating  to  the  temper,  parching  to  the 
skin,  ruinous  to  the  hair  and  complex¬ 
ion,  and  destructive  to  domestic  peace. 
The  lower  animals  are  restless,  chil¬ 
dren  cross,  and  adults  behave  like  the 
infiuenza  convalescent  in  Punch,  the 
man  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  other 
haunt  of  the  stalwart  and  unemotional, 
who  says,  “If  you  contradict  me  I  shall 
cry.'” 

This  aspect  of  the  Jerusalem  tem¬ 
perament  is  probably  merely  an  evil 
bablt  acquired  in  p^t  Mays  and  Octo¬ 
bers,  the  months  of  sirocco;  and  if  fur¬ 
ther  excuse  is  needed,  one  may  always 
plead,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  the  absence,  not  only  of 
occupation  but  of  interest  in  a  place 
where  there  is  little  occasion  for  “ser¬ 
vant”  talk,  where  there  are  no  circu- 
culating  libraries,  no  shop-windows, 
where  everyone  is  intimate  with  every¬ 
one  else’s  wardrobe  and  other  posses¬ 
sions,  where  little  worth  mentioning 
is  ever  achieved,  where  croquet  and  bi¬ 
cycles  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  lawn- 
tennis,  such  as  it  is,  is  on  the  doubt¬ 
ful  borderland  of  piety,  abandoned 
mainly  to  the  world,  as  represented  by 
consuls,  foreigners,  and  some  half- 
dozen  outsiders. 

Moreover,  if  sirocco,  and  an  ineffec¬ 
tive  existence,  do  not  suffice  to  palliate 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  dwellers  in 
Jerusalem,  there  is  yet  one  more  ex¬ 
cuse,  which  for  some  among  us  may 
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sources  of  provocation  put  together. 

On  Fridays  and  Sundays  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Band  performs,  and  on  every  day 
of  the  week  it  practises;  all  the  in¬ 
struments  independently  at  the  same 
moment.  Music,  in  Turkey,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  imply  mainly  attention  to 
rhythm,  and  the  difference  between 
playing  and  practising  consists  in  the 
combined  observance  of  time,  which 
the  conductor  beats,  not  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  with  his  feet  They  have  two 
tunes,  ‘The  Turkish  March,”  which 
one  recognizes  through  the  medium  of 
one’s  recollections  of  “The  Ruins  of 
Athens”  (oh,  shades  of  Beethoven  and 
Rubinstein!)  and  another,  or  others, 
which  one  never  succeeds  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  at  all.  There  is  no  light  and  shade, 
no  expression,  unless  a  general  sense 
of  distress  visible  on  all  surrounding 
European  countenances,  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  some  kind  of  suffering. 
Imperfectly  externalized. 

Aus  meinen  grosseu  Schmerzen 

Mach’  Ich  die^lelnen  Lleder 

might  well  be  the  motto  of  the  official 
music  of  this  country— assuredly  the 
cause  of  at  least  some  of  its  many 
evils  and  misfortunes. 

To  return  to  sirocco.  There  is  a 
superstition  that  it  lasts  always  for 
three  days,  which  are,  however,  oc¬ 
casionally  prolonged  for  eight  or  ten; 
and  it  is  worst— that  is,  least  endurable 
—In  the  otherwise  most  healthy  and 
bracing  parts  of  Syria:  Jerusalem, 
Nablous,  and  the  mountains  of  Galilee. 
Happily  it  is  less  frequent  than  is  the 
east  wind  in  western  Europe,  but  it 
makes  up  in  intensity  for  its  lack  of 
duration.  The  wise  shut  doors  and 
windows,  and  come  face  to  face  with 
the  enemy  as  little  as  may  be;  and  it 
Is  only  fair  to  hasten  to  say  that  other¬ 
wise  the  climate  of  Jerusalem  is  as  de¬ 
lightful  as  can  well  be  imagined.  'The 
hot,  close  nights  of  the  English  sum- 


tlcal  fact  that  even  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  one  never  sleeps  without  a 
blanket.  Between  ten  o’clock  and 
three  it  is  wise  to  remain  indoors,  as 
well  as  immediately  after  sunset.  The 
houses  are  so  well  built,  that  only  un¬ 
der  very  bad  management  need  the 
thermometer  ever  rise  above  75®  or  80* 
indoors,  even  on  days  when  to  open 
the  front  door  is  like  putting  one’s 
bead  into  an  oven. 

After  sunset  as  a  rule,  the  wind 
rises,  and  often  after  a  hot  day  it 
amounts  to  a  positive  gale,  so  that 
when  doors  bang  and  windows  rattle, 
in  a  fashion  worthy  of  Scotland,  it 
seems  strange  to  preserve  the  calm 
certainty  of  cloudless  skies  and  gentle 
breezes  to-morrow  morning.  The  dews 
are  so  heavy  that  one  thinks  of  “the 
mist  that  went  up  from  the  ground  and 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.” 

There  is  much  vegetation;  grapes, 
figs,  and  olives  ripen;  pomegranate  and 
oleander-blossoms  fiame;  and  the  blue 
eryngo  waves  its  pompom  long  after 
the  ground  has  become  pale  and  bard, 
when  rain  has  not  been  seen  for  three 
or  four  months,  and  there  is  still  a 
certainty  of  at  least  another  three 
months  of  cloudless  sky,  with  not  so 
much  as  a  thunder-storm  to  cool  the 
atmosphere— which,  however,  never 
strikes  one  as  exhausted  and  “used 
up,”  as  so  often  happens  in  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  at  home. 

Of  course,  Jerusalem  has  its  own 
special  diseases;  but  these,  even  with 
common  care  (and  not  too  much  of  it), 
the  reasonable  traveller  may  quite  eas¬ 
ily  avoid.  If  one  stays  indoors  dur¬ 
ing  the  proscribed  hours,  abstains  from 
alcohol  more  beating  than  the  re¬ 
freshing  light  wine  of  the  country, 
does  not  eat  or  drink  too  much,  is 
careful  as  to  salads,  especially  as  to 
where  they  are  grown  and  washed, 
wears  woollen  next  the  skin,  avoids 
over  fatigue,  and,  above  all,  seeks  such 
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protection  as  may  be  from  dust,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  and  sand-flies,  one  need  not 
court  headache  under  a  pith  beimet, 
eye-ache  under  blue  glasses,  or  self- 
consciousness  by  perpetual  libations  of 
cblorodyne  and  quinine. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  fever  and  malaria  which  visit  the 
Holy  Land;  as  good  water  is  generally 
attainable,  and  the  Syrian  almost  al¬ 
ways  bolls  his  milk.  The  sand-fly  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  worst  offender.  He  is 
to  the  mosquito  what  the  hyena  is  to  the 
tiger,  a  low,  prowling  brute  that  knows 
nothing  of  fair  play.  If,  by  your  own 
management,  the  mosquito  does  get  in¬ 
side  your  bed-curtains,  he  at  least 
sounds  his  trumpet  before  him,  and 
does  his  little  best  to  play  fair.  You 
can  approximately  gauge  his  propor¬ 
tions  and  detect  his  whereabouts. 
But  the  sand-fly  is  alike  inaudible  and 
invisible.  Y’ou  may  pin  your  curtains 
close,  but  he  and  his  sail  gaily  through 
the  flnest  mesh.  Clothing  is  no  pro¬ 
tection.  Keating  is  no  discouragement. 
You  smite  him  without  injury;  you 
triumphantly  clap  your  palms  together, 
certain  of  having  enclosed  him,  and 
when  you  open  your  hands  he  flies 
happily  away,  only  refreshed  by  the 
repast  he  has  snatched  upon  your 
“Mount  of  Venus,”  or  in  the  hollow  of 
your  “line  of  life.” 

The  mosquito  is  always  with  us,  but 
the  summer  invasion  of  the  sand-fly 
is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  even  than 
the  prolonged  residence  of  the  nobler 
beast  of  prey,  a  phrase  which,  by  the 
way,  reminds  one  that  they  are  never 
so  offensive  as  in  church.  Indeed,  for 
these  and  other  reasons,  great  and 
small  (especially  small),  the  programme 
of  worship  should  always  include  an 
immediate  return  home  and  entire 
change  of  toilet.  Even  boots  are  but 
inadequate  protection  from  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  Jerusalem  dust;  and  in  the 
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Holy  Sepulchre,  often  crowded  and  al¬ 
ways  iil-ventilated,  one  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  things  creeping  innu¬ 
merable.  It  is  at  certain  seasons,  har¬ 
vest  time  especially,  the  refuge  of  the 
winged  creation;  from  the  common 
house-fly,  fresh  from  unspeakable  way- 
side  horrors,  to  the  wary  mosquito, 
whom,  even  in  death,  one  gazes  on 
rather  in  horror  than  in  triumph,  and 
with  the  reflection,  “TFAo«e  blood  have 
I  spilt?”  From  the  fact  that  his  bite 
is  probably  also  an  inoculation,  one  at¬ 
tributes  to  him  so  large  a  portion  of 
resiK>nsibility  in  the  dissemination  of 
disease.  Fortunately,  malarial  fever 
requires  eight  to  ten  days  to  develop, 
and  one  has  plenty  of  time  for  self- 
defence  in  the  shape  of  small  doses  of 
quinine— a  useful  prophylactic— after 
any  specially  severe  assault  from  the 
enemy. 

The  “Syrian”  fever,  one  learns  from 
a  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Masterman 
on  “Residence  and  Travel  in  Pales¬ 
tine,”  is  a  generic  term  for  various 
kinds  of  ague,  but  it  is,  he  adds, 

Practically  certain  that  Malta  fever 
occurs.  .  .  .  When  malaria  is  once 
in  the  system,  the  most  potent  cause 
of  its  recurrence  is  chill.  Chills  are 
very  much  more  liable  to  occur  in  this 
semi-tropical  climate  than  at  home, 
and  both  the  resident  and  the  traveller 
are  only  too  apt  to  think  too  lightly 
of  them. 

The  winter  is,  in  its  way,  as  pleas¬ 
ant  as  the  summer.  A  fire  is  welcome 
in  the  evening,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
carry  a  wrap  when  you  go  out  in  the 
afternoon,  for  towards  sunset  the  air 
becomes  chilly,  and  your  dress  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  ordinary  woolen  house-dress, 
without  extra  covering,  of  an  English 
winter.  This  is.  Indeed,  a  land  of  per¬ 
petual  sunshine;  and  whereas  one  hears 
of  Arctic  sufferings  on  the  part  of  vis¬ 
itors  to  places  of  Mediterranean  win¬ 
ter  resort,  except  in  hours  (and  one  ad¬ 
visedly  says  hours)  of  actual  rain.  Je- 
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rusalem  never  falls  to  smile.  The  thistle,  and  clover,  and  linns,  and  flag- 


mean  annual  temperature  is  63°.  One 
breakfasts  out  of  doors  in  January, 
and  rejoices  in  the  refreshing  breezes 
of  July.  To  the  sympathetic  friends 
who  wonder  how  one  endures  the  sum¬ 
mer  sunshine  of  Judea,  one  replies: 
“Don’t  you  wish  you  could  keep  the 
temperature  of  your  bedroom  at  65°, 
and  feel  certain  of  immunity  from  the 
little  summer  shower?”  Moreover, 
they  forget  that  we  are  nearly  3000 
feet  above  sea-level,  that  a  morning’s 
ride  will  bring  os  within  sight  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  day’s  Journey 
within  reach  of  the  cool  breezes  blow¬ 
ing  off  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  10,000  feet  high. 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  can 
one  And  so  many  varieties  of  climate. 
Although  Palestine  lies  within  the  sub¬ 
tropical  zone  of  latitude  23%°  to  34°, 
the  levels  of  its  surface  are  so  varied 
that,  out  of  the  eight  zones  recognized 
in  physiography,  five  are  represented 
within  this  very  limited  area.  From 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  2723  feet  above 
sea-level,  one  looks  down  into  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  1292  feet  below  it. 
so  that  in  a  morning’s  drive  one  may 
encounter  an  entire  change  of  flora 
and  fauna;  one  may  look  upon  the  Ju¬ 
niper  of  Sweden  and  the  palm-tree  of 
the  desert;  one  may  hear  the  skylark 
of  our  own  Highlands,  and  the  long- 
drawn  note  of  the  grackle  of  the  trop¬ 
ics.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  bo¬ 
tanical  character  of  any  scenery  may 
be  determined  by  references  to  some 
sixteen  tribes  of  plants,  and  of  these 
one-half  are  represented  in  Palestine; 
namely,  palms,  acacias,  laurels,  myr¬ 
tles.  pines,  willows,  mallows,  and  lilies. 
One  finds  among  the  Joyous  spring  mir¬ 
acle  of  wild  flowers,  not  only  countless 
new  varieties,  of  form  and  color  un¬ 
dreamed  of,  but  old  friends  wonderfully 
glorified;  the  mallow,  and  poppy,  and 
honeysuckle,  and  mouse-ear,  and  man¬ 
drake.  and  star  of  Bethlehem;  the 


lily,  of  our  fields  and  hedgerows,  all 
wonderfully  varied  and  dignified;  as 
well  as  the  arums  and  cyclamen,  cro¬ 
cus  and  anemone,  scillas,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  glories  of  our  English  gar¬ 
den,  flaunting  by  the  wayside  in  glo 
rious  array  and  new  magnificence,  the 
very  apotheosis  of  the  humbler  types 
at  home. 

The  Arab  best  loves  flowers  of  strong 
scent,  and  it  is  perhaps  mainly  owing  to 
this  that  the  stock,  carnation,  and  violet 
are  cultivated  wherever  flowers  are 
cultivated  at  all;  and  that  other  plants 
of  familiar  association,  not  alway  in¬ 
herently  beautiful,  have  nevertheless 
a  recognized  place  in  most  gardens— 
hedges  of  wormwood  and  fennel,  or 
more  fragrant  rosemary,  and  rows  of 
every  variety  of  pot-herbs,  including 
many  new  to  the  European  visitor. 
As  one  walks  along  the  ill-smelling 
streets,  one  constantly  comes  across 
groups  of  peasant-women,  offering  for 
sale  great  heaps  of  herbs  deliciously 
perfumed  and  bought  largely  by  the 
Russian  pilgrims.  There  is  a  whole 
bazaar  of  drugs  and  scented  herbs 
and  seeds  and  woods,  many  probably 
of  foreign  origin;  not  only  the  aloes, 
balm  of  Gilead,  calamus,  cassia,  cin¬ 
namon.  frankincense,  and  myrrh  all 
obtained  from  scented  woods  brought 
from  still  further  east;  but  other  scents 
belonging  nearer  home;  the  fruit-stalls 
are  decorated  with  garlands  of  orange- 
blossom,  Jessamine,  stephanotis,  and 
tuberoses;  and  the  carpenters’  shops 
are  fragrant  with  the  delicious  cy¬ 
press-wood.  of  which  the  bridal  chests 
are  made,  and  which,  especially  when 
freshly  sawn,  is  sweet  as  sandal-wood. 

One  cannot  wonder— in  contemplat¬ 
ing  either  the  good  or  bad  smells  of 
Jerusalem— that  the  Jews  have  special 
thanksgivings  for  pleasant  odors: 
“Blessed  art  Thou  our  Lord,  our  God. 
King  of  the  Universe— Creator  of  fra¬ 
grant  woods.  Creator  of  fragrant  plants 
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—Who  dost  bestow  a  goodly  scent  on 
fruits— W’ho  Greatest  all  sorts  of  spices 
—Who  created  pleasantly  scented  oil,” 
the  addition  being  selected  to  suit  the 
case  in  point. 

It  is  only  to  the  superficial  observer 
that  this  is  a  barren  country.  It  was 
our  own  first  impression,  upon  arriv¬ 
ing  in  December;  not  that  one  has  any 
right  to  complain  that  a  country  does 
not  look  fertile  in  mid-winter,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  gray-green  of  the 
olive  contrasts  everywhere  with  the 
gray-brown  of  the  bare  hillsides. 
Even  then,  the  children  were  offering 
bunches  of  cyclamen,  primroses,  anem¬ 
ones.  at  every  station  on  the  railway; 
maidenhair  and  lady-fern  were  wav¬ 
ing  in  the  recesses  of  every  tomb. 
Within  a  very  few  weeks,  a  delicate 
green  hue  began  to  creep  over  the 
faded  fields,  and  day  after  day.  as  one 
opened  the  eastern  window  to  the 
warm  glow  of  sunrise,  one  noted  how 
the  spring  tints  became  deepened  and 
diffused.  The  wondrous  glories  of  the 
Syrian  spring  are  beyond  all  descrip¬ 
tion.  and  the  wealth  of  golden  harvest 
beginning  in  May  lasted  well  Into 
June;  and  now,  in  mid- August,  when 
cisterns  are  emptying,  and  rain  is  un¬ 
hoped  for,  the  hillsides  are  gloriously 
green  with  the  vines,  not  stlflly  trained 
as  elsewhere,  but  lying  on  the  warm 
bosom  of  mother  earth,  and  clothing 
the  rocks  and  bare  stone  walls  with 
the  fresh  glistening  beauty  of  foliage, 
green  and  fresh  as  April  lime  trees, 
or  the  horse  chestnuts  of  Bushey  Park 
before  the  first  summer  dust  has 
flecked  their  radiant  youth.  Golden 
apricots  gleam  under  dark  green 
leaves,  in  trees  which  shelter  the  road¬ 
sides:  the  figs  are  ripening,  and  the 
olives  are  still  In  prospect,  and  so  here, 
as  elsewhere,  every  month  brings  her 
own  crown  of  delight  and  beauty.  The 
peasants  are  leaving  their  homes  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  neighboring 
villages,  and  betaking  themselves  to 


the  rough  stone  watchtowers  which 
shelter  them  when  the  fruit  harvest 
Is  about  to  be  gathered  in. 

Often,  in  this  country,  one  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  customs  of  the  western 
Highlands,  as  doubtless  are  those 
from  other  lands  of  similar  habits 
common  to  all  elementary  peoples; 
and  the  little  groups  of  i)easants  carry¬ 
ing  a  few  homely  household  utensils, 
the  children  and  domestic  animals 
snatching  their  own  pleasures  by  the 
roadside,  the  little  picnics  under  the 
wayside  tree,  recall  to  mind  the  sheal- 
Ing  migrations  of  Sutherlandshire  or 
the  Hebrides.  One  thinks  too,  in  sight 
of  the  round  towers  made  of  unhewn 
stones  roughly  piled  together  perched 
in  the  comer  of  field  or  garden,  of 
‘‘the  lodge  in  the  garden  of  cucum¬ 
bers,”  which  in  truth  it  often  most 
literally  is;  but  the  cucumbers  are  far 
more  dainty  than  ours,  and  ripen  so 
much  more  quickly  that  they  have  a 
savor  especially  their  own;  be  they 
the  ordinary  cucumber  of  the  western 
market  or  any  of  the  varieties  of  cu¬ 
cumbers,  gourds,  and  melons,  smaller 
and  more  delicate  than  any  known  to 
us,  which  are  so  familiar  a  feature  in 
the  Syrian  dietary. 

Jerusalem,  for  all  its  sacredness,  is 
not  without  Its  humors.  It  is  topsy¬ 
turvy  land.  The  native  entering  a 
sacred  place,  takes  off  his  shoes  and 
keeps  on  his  hat;  you  begin  to  read  a 
book  at  the  end;  the  landlord  pays  the 
taxes;  your  servant  walks  in  front  of 
you  instead  of  behind;  a  man  calls 
himself  not  Mac,  but  Abu,  not  ‘‘the 
son  of,”  but  ‘‘the  father  of;”  the  men 
wear  petticoats  and  the  women  expose 
their  legs  while  they  cover  their  faces; 
the  theory  of  ‘‘ladles  first”  is  a  novelty 
from  Europe;  you  buy  milk  by  weight; 
’Airy  and  ’Arriet  are  unknown;  the 
men  dance  together,  and  in  public 
places  men  and  women  sit  apart;  gig¬ 
gling  has  not  yet  been  Introduced,  nor 
public-houses;  there  is  no  smoking  of 
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pipes,  and  no  expectoration  in  the 
streets.  Swearing  there  is,  but  of  a 
different  type  from  the  universal  Eng¬ 
lish  adjective.  It  takes  ionger,  but  it 
leaves  some  scope  for  originality;  It  is 
after  the  fashion  of  the  109th  psaim, 
only  “more  so.”  It  is  indirect, 
whether  from  inherent  politeness,  or 
from  deference  to  the  iaw  of  libel,  A 
man  curses,  not  the  priest  but  the 
bishop  who  ordained  him,  not  you  but 
any  of  your  ancestors  or  relatives 
whom  it  occurs  to  him  to  mention. 
Courtesy  requires  the  form  of  generos¬ 
ity  rather  than  of  gratitude— you  must 
place  all  that  you  possess  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  your  friend,  but  Arabic  con¬ 
tains  no  word  for  “Thank  you.” 

Another  of  its  humors  is  the  coin¬ 
age.  It  has  practically  given  up,  as 
Inconveniently  small,  the  para,  which 
was  the  fortieth  part  of  two  pence;  but 
it  retains  the  kabak,  of  the  size  and 
weight  of  a  crown  piece  and  worth 
about  a  farthing,  though  marked  at 
eight  times  that  value,  and  formerly 
worth  about  two-pence  halfpenny. 

Everything  is  valued  in  piastres,  but 
the  coin  exists  apparently  mainly  to 
be  alluded  to.  When  you  do  come 
across  it.  it  is  worth  a  piastre  and  an 
eighth.  There  are,  however,  some  two- 
piastre  pieces  worth  two  piastres  and 
a  fourth,  and  locally  known  as  "fleas,” 
though  not  nearly  so  numerous. 

It  is  said  that  a  Turkish  pound  was 
once  worth  only  100  piastres,  now  it  Is 
worth  at  the  post  office  124  piastres, 
and  at  the  shops  136H.  so  that  nothing 
is  a  measure  of  anything  else.  In 
despair  you  fly  to  francs,  and  And  that 
when  you  pay  in  gold,  your  franc  is 
worth  nearly  5%  piastres,  but  in  silver 
only  5%  piastres.  The  commonest  sil¬ 
ver  coin  is  a  medjidi,  which  is  worth 
23  piastres  in  the  shc^s,  or  20  at  the 
post  or  other  Government  offices,  and 
is  no  proportional  part  of  a  pound. 
The  beshlik,  the  commonest  “metal” 
coin,  for  it  is  neither  silver  nor  copper. 


is  so  called  from  the  Turkish  words 
besh  and  life— “a  piece  of  flve“— appar¬ 
ently  because  it  has  no  particular  re¬ 
lation  to  that  of  any  other  number, 
being  worth  3  piastres  in  the  shops, 
and  2%  at  the  post  office.  The  remain¬ 
ing  common  coin  is  a  metalik.  a  piece 
of  tin  rather  smaller  than  a  shtlWng 
and  worth  12%  paras.  Eight  of  them 
go  to  a  lieshllk,  which  is  worth  about 
6d.,  but  they  do  not  divide  evenly  into 
anything  else.  The  easiest  common 
denominator  is  perhaps  the  humble 
para,  of  which  flve  make  a  kabak, 
12%  a  metalik,  40  a  piastre,  120  a  l>esh- 
lik,  and  920  a  medjidi.  Only  the 
Oriental  could  have  invented  a  coin¬ 
age  so  inconsequent  as  this.  Moreover, 
when  you  have  mastered  the  coinage 
and  the  weights  and  measures  of 
Jerusalem,  you  have  to  begin  all  over 
again  if  you  go  anywhere  else.  Even 
in  Bethlehem,  eight  miles  away,  you 
must  acquire  a  new  set  of  names  if 
not  values. 

The  Holy  City  is  not  an  expensive 
place  to  live  in,  for  although  house 
rent  sounds  about  as  dear  as  in  any 
ordinary  English  town,  one  has  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  practically  no 
rates  and  the  landlord  pays  the  taxes. 
A  house  of  ten  rooms  with  perhaps  an 
acre  of  garden  costs  about  £60  a  year, 
and  one  of  six  or  seven  with  half  an 
acre,  about  half  as  much.  Most 
houses  have  stabling,  and  the  hall 
generally  serves  as  dining  or  drawing¬ 
room,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are 
very  well  built,  with  the  cupboards 
and  recesses  and  deep  window-sills  of 
a  bygone  period. 

Labor  is  cheap.  A  good  cook  can  be 
had  at  from  twenty-flve  to  thirty 
francs  a  month,  an  Indoor  man-serv¬ 
ant  at  from  thirty  to  thlrty-flve,  a 
house-maid  for  a  napoleon,  a  boy  for 
three  or  four  medjidis,  that  is  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  franoa. 

In  Jerusalem  the  price  of  food  varies 
greatly  according  to  season,  and  also 
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according  to  the  purchaser.  You  have  Bethlehem  wine  at  half  a  franc  a 
to  pay  for  being  a  consul,  or.  If  you  bottle,  and  a  sweet  wine  which  has  the 
are  a  woman,  for  wearing  a.  hat.  Mis-  effect  of  new  port  for  less  than  a  shll- 
slonarles  are  not  expected  to  pay  ling;  wholesale,  of  course.  It  Is  much 
lavishly,  and  ladles  living  In  pairs,  as  cheaper.  Eggs  In  summer  are  about 
they  always  do,  can  keep  a  man  and  fourpence  a  dozen,  though  In  the  sea- 
a  maid  and  a  couple  of  donkeys,  and  son  they  rise  to  three  for  twopence, 
save  at  least  half  their  professional  Bread  is  about  the  same  price  as  in 
Income.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  England.  Of  course  no  one  eats  cold 
that  they  have  house-rent,  medical  meat,  and  all  marketing  is  done  daily 
attendance  and  first  class  passage  on  in  the  early  morning;  ice,  however,  is 
board  ship  free,  eight  or  ten  weeks’  attainable  at  very  moderate  price, 
holiday  in  the  year,  and  six  months  Foreign  groceries  and  drugs  are  a 
every  three  years— but  then  everyone  little  dearer  than  In  England.  Leather 
cannot  aspire  to  be  a  missionary;  and  and  metal  work  Is  very  good,  and 
mere  doctors,  and  consuls,  and  clergy,  shoes,  made  to  measure  at  ten  francs 
have  to  work  for  their  living.  a  pair,  are  difilcult  to  wear  out,  even 

Meat  is  bought  by  the  rottle,  which  on  the  Jerusalem  roads,  many  of 
is  about  six  pounds,  mutton  sometimes  which  look  as  if  a  wall  had  been 
rises  as  high  as  17  piastres,  though,  casually  spilt  upon  them.  You  can  get 
says  my  informant  “In  June  It  fell  to  a  very  good  victoria  and  pair  for  about 
12  piastres,  when  the  Greeks  were  twenty  francs  a  day,  and  for  sixpence 
fasting.”  A  piastre  being  worth  two  you  can  call,  in  style,  upon  anyone 
pence  at  the  shops,  we  may  take  it  within  a  mile  of  Jerusalem.  There 
that  mutton  varies  from  fourpence  to  are  no  omnibuses— happily— but  if  you 
nearly  fivepenee  halfpenny  a  pound,  like  to  risk  your  company,  that  is  to 
Lamb,  early,  costs  as  much  as  18  risk  other  than  human  company,  you 
piastres,  or  sixpence  a  pound;  beef  can  go  in  a  carriage  to  Bethlehem  (for 
about  foui’pence,  the  fillet  about  six-  example)  eight  miles,  also  for  sixpence, 
pence.  Partridges  are  dear  at  eight-  A  porter  will  carry  anything  anywhere 
pence  each,  and  they  are  vastly  su-  for  about  five  metaliks,  or  a  little  over 
perior  to  their  namesakes  in  England,  threepence.  You  may  see  one  man 
A  large  turkey  is  worth  perhaps  five  carry  a  cottage  piano,  or  an  iron  glr- 
shillings.  Chickens  cost  a  shilling  or  der,  or  a  twenty-foot  section  of  rail- 
one  and  twopence  a  pair,  but  it  is  best  way  line,  though  probably  luggage  of 
to  buy  them  alive,  and  feed  them  for  that  sort  commands  a  special  price, 
two  or  three  weeks.  You  tip  with  a  franc,  where  In  Eng- 

Frult  is  of  course  exceedingly  cheap,  land  you  would  give  half-a-crown, 
as  are  also  vegetables,  both  being  very  which  is  only  in  fair  proportion  to 
varied  and  of  excellent  quality.  Fish,  wages;  and  though  your  laundry  costs 
heavily  taxed  when  it  is  caught.  Is  you  from  two  francs  to  two  and  a  half 
practically  unattainable,  and  mlllf  is  a  dozen,  it  comes  home  snow-white, 
very  dear  In  the  summer  months,  but  and  the  price  includes  dresses  and  all 
by  an  arrangement  with  some  of  the  the  “white  wear”  essential  to  the 
convents  one  can  get  it  at  about  the  climate.  If  you  wash  at  home,'  your 

English  price— fourpence  a  quart  the  laundry  woman,  often  Russian  or 

year  round.  Butter  and  cheese  are  Armenian,  costs  about  one  and  two- 

very  good  when  in  season,  but  are  pence  a  day,  but  then  skilled  labor  is 

scarce  during  five  or  six  months  of  the  dear,  and  you  can  get  an  ordinary 
year.  One  can  get  excellent  white  charwoman  for  about  sixpence!  Fur- 
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niture  used  to  be  costly  and  scarce, 
but  you  can  now  get  any  design  in 
wood  and  metal-work  copied  at  a  very 
reasonable  price  in  the  workshops  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite.  The  less  car¬ 
pets.  curtains,  and  general  upholstery 
one  has  the  better;  but  this  Is,  naturally 
the  happy  hunting-ground  for  rugs, 
embroideries,  and  inlaid  cabinet-ware. 

Temple  Ber. 


The  problem  why  people  of  small  In¬ 
comes,  independent  of  their  surround¬ 
ings,  continue  to  struggle  along  in 
England  and  America,  becomes  more 
perplexing  as  the  struggle  becomes 
more  difficult.  Perhaps  one  solution 
is— that  others  may  struggle  the  less, 
elsewhere. 

A.  Ooodrich-Freer. 


THE  CLIMAX. 


I. 

Michael  Prendergast  shut  the  door 
of  his  dispensary  with  a  bang  that 
sounded  down  the  empty  street,  then 
lounged  back  against  it  and  slowly  lit 
his  pipe.  The  life  of  an  Irish  doctor 
in  an  Irish  village  is  peculiarly  his 
own — as  aloof  from  interference  as  his 
rough  tweed  clothes  or  his  manner  of 
speech.  The  pipe  drew  badly;  with 
the  deliberation  that  characterized  ail 
he  did,  Prendergast  made  his  position 
more  comfortable  and  struck  another 
match. 

It  was  an  exceptional  September 
day.  Across  the  roadway  the  thatched 
roofs  looked  warm  and  brown  as 
clustered  bees;  to  his  right  the  ducks 
clamored  vigorously  round  the  village 
pump;  to  his  left,  where  the  street 
curved,  a  fragment  of  sea  showed  be¬ 
tween  yellow  and  white  washed 
houses  like  a  steel  band  against  the 
dazzling  sky.  He  was  no  self-analyst, 
but  he  was  aware  of  the  light  clear 
warmth  in  a  lifting  of  spirit.  Un¬ 
consciously  he  moved  forward,  and, 
looking  up,  let  his  eyes  rest  with  a 
certain  contentment  on  the  battered 
bouse  that  spelt  routine  in  bis  daily 
life — at  the  crooked  window-sashes 
and  the  notice  of  his  attendance  in 
half-obliterated  black  letters  on  a 


white  painted  board:  the  whole  com¬ 
fortable  discomfort  that  he  had  at 
first  chafed  at,  then  tolerated,  at  last 
learned  to  call  life.  For  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  the  lotus- 
eater  matures  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
solitary  island  shadowed  by  hills  and 
lapped  by  tides.  Like  many  another, 
Prendergast  had  begun  life  with  pur¬ 
poses  and  energies;  but  the  people,  the 
atmosphere,  the  very  soil  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  alien  to  such  things:  the  solid 
wall  of  infiuences  had  prevailed,  and 
his  nature  had  dosed  to  sleep. 

He  was  still  gazing  at  the  notice- 
board,  still  ruminating  pleasantly— the 
tobacco  in  his  pipe  glowing  as  he  drew 
and  let  go  his  breath— when  a  sound 
in  the  deserted  street  roused  him.  A 
man’s  laugh- its  echo  in  a  girl's  voice 
—then  footsteps,  partly  muffled  in  the 
sandy  dust  of  the  roadway.  He 
turned  abruptly,  raised  his  cap,  then 
drew  back  a  step  into  his  original 
position,  slightly  disconcerted  for  al¬ 
most  the  first  time  in  his  recollection. 

The  girl’s  form  was  familiar— fa¬ 
miliar  enough  to  bring  the  slow  blood 
to  his  face;  but  the  man’s  was  new, 
with  the  intolerable  newness  of  an  un- 
e;xpected,  unreckoned-wlth  thing.  He 
glanced  over  the  slight  figure  in  its 
spotless  fiannels,  and'  felt  suddenly 
and  hotly  conscious  of  his  rough-cut 
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tweeds:  then  tbe  feeling  ded  before  a 
fierce  pang  of  self-disgust  at  bis 
momentary  weakness.  At  this  precise 
moment  tbe  two  in  tbe  roadway 
paused.  Tbe  man  looked  coolly  inter¬ 
ested,  tbe  girl  fiusbed  with  unwonted 
exhilaration. 

“Good  morning,  Doctor  Prender- 
gast,”  sbe  said.  “This  is  Mr.  Astley, 
tbe  friend  from  London  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  last  uigbt.  His  boat  was  kept 
back  by  tbe  fog.  He  only  arrived  from 
Clogbal  two  hours  ago.”  She  spoke  a 
little  hurriedly,  glancing  from  one  to 
tbe  other.  Strangers  were  few  at 
Rosscoe,  and  introductions  rare. 

When  she  ceased  speaking  there  was 
a  pause.  A  group  of  fishermen  passed, 
carrying  nets  and)  lobster-pots,  and  the 
ducks  by  the  pump  scattered  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Prendergast  shifted  his  posi¬ 
tion  awkwardly:  the  stranger,  with 
absolute  unconcern,  screwed  in  his  eye¬ 
glass,  and  surveyed  him  as  he  might 
an  interesting  monument. 

“How  d’you  do?”  he  said. 

Prendergast  squared  his  wide  shoul¬ 
ders.  “This  is  a  tame  spot  after  Lon¬ 
don,”  he  remarked.  “How  does  it 
strike  you?” 

The  other  smiled.  His  smile,  like 
everything  from  his  immaculate  pana¬ 
ma  to  his  doeskin  boots,  was  cool  and 
complete:  it  altered  his  face  Just 
enough  to  show  a  perfect  row  of  teeth, 
but  it  left  his  satirical  questioning 
eyes  untouched. 

“The  place  is  Interesting,”  he  said; 
“but  it’s  the  people  I’ve  come  for.  I’m 
rather  studying  the  Celt.”  His  words 
dropped  out  with  great  conciseness, 
each  syllable  cut  and  clear.  Prender¬ 
gast  unconsciously  began  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  smouldering  pipe.  At 
this  point  the  girl  Interposed. 

“Mr.  Astley  is  writing  a  great  book,” 
she  said,  “and  he’s  bunting  for  unculti¬ 
vated  types.  Isn’t  that  it?”  She 
locked  up  with  naive  admiration  at  the 
thin  clean-shaven  face. 


Tbe  last  shred  of  tobacco  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  Prendergast  raised  his 
bead.  “He  won’t  have  to  look  far,” 
he  said. 

Nancy  Odell  glanced  round  quickly. 
Ill-humor  was  new  in  Prendergast. 

Astley  let  bis  eyeglass  drop  from  bis 
eye;  it  dangled  from  its  string  in  the 
sun.  “No,”  he  said  smoothly;  “I’ve 
discovered  that  for  myself.” 

The  veiled  sarcasm  escaped  Nancy; 
but  Prendergast,  without  fully  under¬ 
standing  it,  fiusbed. 

“Good-bye,  Miss  Odell,”  he  said. 
“There’s  work  waiting  up  at  my 
place.”  He  held  out  his  band. 

The  girl  looked  puzzled,  then  dis¬ 
tressed.  “Good-bye,”  she  said.  “And 
will  you  dine  with  us  to-night?  I 
know  father  wants  you  to - ” 

He  liesitated.  Her  eyes  were  on  his; 
Astley  w’as  lost  in  contemplation  of 
the  dispensary.  “Very  well,”  he 
agreed  brusquely.  “Thanks!”  Lilting 
bis  cap,  be  turned  on  bis  heel  and 
strode  down  the  street  towards  his 
own  bouse. 

The  new-comer  turned,  his  lips 
curved  into  sarcastic  amusement 
“Miss  Odell,”  he  said,  “I  owe  you  an 
unpayable  debt.  I  thought  they  had 
extinguished  the  primitive  man  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago.” 

) 

II. 

Prendergast  reviewed  many  things 
that  evening  as  he  climbed  the  steep 
hill  to  the  Odells’.  It  seemed  that 
chance  had  taken  Rosscoe— its  pic- 
turesqueness.  its  lethargy,  its  negative¬ 
ness— and.  shaking  it  rudely,  had 
set  It  down  again  in  altered  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  sight  of  this  stranger,  with  his 
cool  superiority,  his  insolence,  exhal¬ 
ing  another  atmosphere  in  every 
breath,  had  altered  the  very  face  of 
accepted  things.  The  World  had  pene¬ 
trated  Into  the  Wilderness,  which  In 
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our  day  is  tantamount  to  the  Snake 
in  Paradise. 

He  threw  back  bis  shoulders  and 
quickened  bis  pace;  be  held  bis  head 
high,  but  there  were  misgivings  in  bis 
heart.  With  slow  exactness  he  ticked 
off  events  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival 
in  Rosscoe  four  years  before,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  damp,  drizzling  day  on 
which  he  had  caught  bis  first  glimpse 
of  Nancy  Odell  riding  up  the  village 
on  her  chestnut  cob— a  slim  girl  of 
seventeen,  with  the  longest  and 
blackest  eyelashes  he  had  ever  seen 
and  hair  still  bound  in  a  dense  thick 
plait.  He  recalled  their  first  meeting 
and  bis  subsequent  invitation  to  the 
old  house  crumbling  away  under  its 
ivy;  and  with  the  memory  came  his 
first  impression  of  Nancy’s  father. 
Denis  Odell,  the  man  who  after  a 
brilliant  career  at  college  had  returned 
to  Rosscoe  on  bis  father’s  death,  bad 
taken  up  life  there,  bad  married,  and 
had  gradually,  by  a  process  so  slow 
as  scarcely  to  be  discernible,  passed 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  do  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  dream.  He  re¬ 
membered  everything— the  whole  chain 
of  pleasant  uneventfulness;  the  days 
that  slipped  to  nights,  the  nights 
that  merged  to  days,  while  outside, 
beyond  the  guarding  sea  and  the  wall 
of  hills,  life  went  on  as  usual— fevered, 
despairing,  hopeful,  tireless  in  its 
steady  round.  He  stopped  suddenly  in 
his  walk.  What  had  he  really  done  in 
those  four  years?  The  question  glow¬ 
ered  at  him  abruptly  out  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  dusk;  with  unaccustomed  force  it 
stormed  bis  mind.  He  bad  done  bis 
duty,  had  earned  his  reputation  for 
goodness  of  heart,  had  been  charitable 
in  bis  modest  way.  But  what  mite  of 
knowledge  had  he  given  to  the  store¬ 
house  of  his  profession?  What  had  he 
contributed  towards  the  future  of  his 
own  life?  A  great  blank  met  his  view 
—an  appalling  yawning  void.  For  two 
whole  years  he  had  been  placidly  in 


love.  Until  to-day  the  need  to  put 
even  that  love  into  expression  had 
never  touched  his  mind.  He  bad  been 
content  in  the  silent  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact.  Nancy  knew  that  he 
cared  for  her— must  know  it,  he  had 
reasoned;  and  for  the  rest— they  were 
young,  there  was  time  enough.  There 
was'  time  enough!  That  had  been  his 
philosophy  till  now.  Now  somehow 
everything  was  changed. 

His  fingers  moved  with  loose  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  he  opened  the  iron  gate,  then 
with  a  more  hasty  step  than  he  had 
used  for  years  he  crossed  the  wide 
path  to  the  house— the  gravel  crunch¬ 
ing  under  his  feet. 

In  the  hall  he  was  met  by  Odell. 
The  old  man  looked  unusually  alert: 
some  of  the  light  that  had  been  in 
Nancy’s  eyes  that  morning  seemed  to 
have  passed  to  his. 

“You’ve  seen  young  Astley'/’’  he  said 
almost  at  once,  linking  his  arm 
through  Prendergast’s  and  drawing 
him  down  the  corridor  to  the  drawing¬ 
room. 

Prendergast  answ’ered  churlishly  in 
a  monosyllable.  Though  be  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  words,  he  resented  them 
now  that  they  were  said. 

“A  clever  fellow!  A  man  with  a 
future!  It  has  warmed  my  heart  to 
see  him,  Prendergast.  His  father  and 
I  were  old  friends.  Poor  Ned!  He 
had  a  great  spirit,  but  he  lacked  the 
grit  of  this  youngster.  He  belongs  to 
the  newer  era,  eh?’’ 

He  laughed  with  bis  band  on  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  for  the  first 
time  Prendergast  felt  a  tinge  of  alien¬ 
ism  in  the  familiar  house.  It  seemed 
that  the  brown  walls  stared  down  at 
him  with  an  unaccustomed  air,  that 
there  was  a  new  note  of  criticism  in 
the  jar  of  the  turning  door-handle. 
Then  he  moved  forward  into  the 
lighted  room. 

The  room— so  large  and  so  sugges¬ 
tive  of  faded  splendor,  was  softened 
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by  a  great  glow  of  candles;  there 
were  fresh  curtains  on  the  long  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  bowls  of  stock  on  the 
ancient  grand  piano  seemed  more 
numerous  and  more  fragrant  than 
usual.  He  felt  each  indnitesimal  dif¬ 
ference  as  he  moved  forward  and  took 
Nancy's  hand. 

In  Nancy,  too,  there  was  a  change. 
Her  usual  cotton  dress  was  discarded 
for  a  muslin  the  color  of  her  eyes;  her 
beautiful  hair  was  colled  with  new 
care;  a  long  gold  chain,  the  only 
ornament  she  possessed,  was  twisted 
round  her  neck.  Her  youth,  her 
charm,  her  buoyancy,  struck  Prender- 
gast  with  a  shock.  He  turned  abrupt¬ 
ly  to  where  the  other  guest  stood. 

Astley  came  forward,  and  they  shook 
hands.  In  dark  clothes  he  looked  even 
slighter  of  build  and  paler  of  face— 
the  coldness  of  bis  eyes  alone  defying 
all  changes  of  attire  and  alterations 
of  light.  His  fingers  pressed  Pren- 
dergast’s  swiftly,  then  relaxed.  They 
left  the  impression  of  steel — so  firm 
and  so  lacking  in  all  warmth  was  their 
touch. 

“Miss  Odell  and  I  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  temperaments,”  he  said  suave¬ 
ly.  “I  hold  that  reaction  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Celtic  nature;  that  the  more 
lethargic  It  seems,  the  more  volcanic 
its  outbreak  when  the  climax  comes.” 
He  stopped  and  adjusted  his  eyeglass. 

Prendergast  felt  his  blood  stir  at  the 
cool  inquisitiveness  of  the  stare,  but  he 
controlled  the  emotion. 

“Such  topics  are  beyond  Rosscoe.” 
he  said.  “Here  the  climax  comes  first, 
and  we  talk  about  it  afterwards.” 

Astley  inclined  his  head  to  one  side 
and  surveyed  him  attentively.  “Then 
you  never  self-analyse?” 

“Never!”  rose  emphatically  to  Pren- 
dergast’s  lips,  but  his  host  interposed. 

“Dinner  awaits  us,”  he  said.  “We 
go  in  without  ceremony,  Astley— 
Doctor  Prendergast  knows  that.” 

Prendergast  straightened  himself. 


drawing  back  against  the  piano  to  let 
Nancy  pass;  but  Astley  moved  silently 
forward,  and  held  the  door  ajar  for 
her.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  very 
sweet  smile  as  she  passed  into  the 
ball. 

That  dinner  lingered  long  in  Pren- 
dergast’s  mind.  Astley— superlatively 
interesting  in  ordinary  moments— 
seemed  to  develop  a  fresh  side  when 
partaking  of  a  meal.  Where  the 
rural  mind  grows  dull,  his  galvanized. 
He  talked  much  and  talked  well. 
Prendergast  sat  silent  and  oppressed 
while  he  touched  on  current  literature, 
lingered  over  Socialism  in  its  last  de¬ 
velopments,  and  rounded  neatly  off 
with  a  personal  view  on  European 
politics.  He  watched  Odell’s  absorbed 
face  and  Nancy’s  mystified  admira¬ 
tion;  then  steadily  enough  his  gaze 
moved  on  to  the  mirror  banging  on  the 
opposite  wall  and  paused  on  his  own 
refiection.  The  picture  it  rested  on 
was  not  calculated  to  reassure.  The 
eyes  that  met  his  own  lacked  color, 
the  skin  bad  an  uncertain  tone,  the 
sandy  hair  refused  to  lie  fiat;  lowering 
his  glance,  be  arrested  it  once  more, 
this  time  on  the  ill-knotted  tie  and 
badly  fitting  coat.  How  many  times, 
be  wondered,  had  be  sat  in  that  same 
seat  and  viewed  that  same  image  with 
no  glimmering  of  shame,  while  be 
criticized  the  new  schoolmaster  or 
discussed  the  prospects  of  the  potato 
crop!  At  the  thought  he  set  bis  teeth. 

Twice  Astley  appealed  to  him;  but 
bis  ideas  were  glued  together,  and  his 
answers  were  wide  of  the  point. 
More  than  twice  his  host  tried  to  draw 
him  into  talk;  but  the  geniality 
sounded  like  condescension  to  bis 
overstrained  ears,  and  be  responded 
ungraciously.  His  emphatic  sense  of 
failure  hardened  into  pride.  He 
thought  savagely  of  the  degrees  he 
had  taken,  of  the  hours  be  had 
sweated,  of  the  whole  uphill  fight,  with 
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little  money  and  few  friends,  that  had 
landed  him  where  he  was.  As  the 
thoughts  came  quick  and  bitter,  the 
servant  entered  with  coffee,  liqueurs, 
whiskey,  and  hot  water.  With  an  im¬ 
pulse  new  in  its  directness,  he  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  rose.  To  the  three 
surprised  faces  turned  towards  him 
his  expression  seemed  unchanged; 
to  himself  it  felt  convulsed  and 
strange. 

“Miss  Odell,”  he  said,  “you  mustn’t 
mind  if  I  say  good  night.  There’s  a 
poor  woman  on  the  cliff  who  wants 
seeing  to.  Old  Mary  Troy,  sir,”— he 
turned  to  his  host.  “She’s  not  long 
for  this  world,  and  I  promised  I’d 
look  in  before  the  night  was  out.” 

Odell  looked  up.  “Tush,  man!  It’s 
the  old  story.  They’re  always  going, 
and  never  gone.  Sit  down  and  have 
a  glass  of  punch.” 

His  tone  was  cordial,  but  Prender- 
gast  saw  his  eyes  turn  back  expect¬ 
antly  to  Astley’s  face. 

“Thanks,  sir;  but  it’s  a  true  bill  this 
time.  Good  night”  He  nodded  to 
Astley.  “Good  night.  Miss  Odell.” 
His  eyes  rested  on  Nancy’s  face  and 
his  hand  sought  hers. 

She  pressed  his  fingers  warmly,  but 
her  smile  was  preoccupied,  her  atten¬ 
tion  also  was  elsewhere.  It  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact,  that  of  the  three  faces  the 
one  turned  most  steadfastly  in  his 
direction— the  one  to  show  most  in¬ 
terest  in  his  movements,  most  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  words— was  that  of  his 
fellow-guest. 

“Good  night,”  Nancy  said  quickly— 
“though  you  don’t  deserve  even  that. 
But  if  you  must  go.  tell  Mary  I’ll  come 
and  see  her  to-morrow  before  twelve. 
I  ought  really  to  have  gone  to-day.” 

“All  right.  Good  night.” 

Odell  followed  him  to  the  hall  and 
helped  him  into  his  overcoat.  As  he 
rolled  up  the  collar,  Astley’s  succinct 
voice  reached  them  from  the  diningr 
room. 


"So  you  are  Lady  Bountiful?  You 
make  me  wish  1  had  an  interesting 
disease  and  a  cabin  on  the  cliff.” 

Odell  laughed.  By  an  immense 
effort  Prendergast  echoed  the  sound, 
then,  shaking  hands  hurriedly,  he 
opened  the  door  with  a  wrench  and 
passed  out  into  the  chill  quiet. 

Leaving  the  grounds,  he  turned— not 
upwards  towards  Mary  Troy’s  cottage, 
but  downwards,  steadily  and  directly 
to  the  sea.  Deception  in  any  form  was 
foreign  to  him,  but  the  moment  had 
come  when  he  must  have  a  new  at¬ 
mosphere.  Leaving  the  road,  he  gained 
the  rocks  by  a  footpath,  and.  crossing 
them  with  steady,  accustomed  feet, 
paused  on  the  outer  ledge,  took  off  his 
cap,  and  let  the  air  blow  strongly 
through  his  rough  hair.  Outwardly  he 
was  calm  and  dogged;  so  also,  by  a 
strange  affinity,  was  the  mass  of  water 
at  his  feet.  The  oily  sheen  of  autumn 
was  over  the  black  waves  as  they 
sucked  and  murmured  in  sullen  quiet. 
The  primary  elements  of  his  nature 
dumbly  understood  the  restrained 
power  and  answered  to  it.  He  stood 
for  some  minutes  breathing  in  the 
moist  salt  air;  then  he  turned  and 
slowly  retraced  his  steps.  As  he  re¬ 
gained  the  road  he  stopped. 

“I’ll  tell  her  to-morrow,”  he  said 
aloud.  “I  won’t  wait  another  day.” 


But  man  proposes.  Next  day  an 
urgent  message  called  him  to  the 
boundary  of  his  district,  over  the 
worst  roads  in  the  county,  and  night 
was  falling  before  he  reached  home. 
The  following  day  a  fresh  obstacle 
arose,  and  on  the  third  another.  A 
week  passed,  and  he  had  not  yet 
seen  Nancy  alone.  To  a  more  impetu¬ 
ous  nature  the  delay  would  have  been 
Insupportable.  In  Prendergast  it  called 
up  the  dogged  fatalism  that  lay  deep 
in  his  character,  and  something  of  his 
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old  philosophy  rose  again  reassuringly. 
There  was  time  enough!  Men  like 
Astley  might  flit  across  the  horizon  of 
Rosscoe,  disturbing  its  elements,  but 
in  due  season  they  must  Inevitably  flit 
away  again  and  be  forgotten.  He 
stated  this  to  himself  on  the  seventh 
night  after  the  Odells’  dinner,  as  he 
sat  in  bis  lonely  room  by  the  light  of 
bis  solitary  lamp;  and  he  reiterated  it 
in  the  sunlight  of  the  next  morning, 
as  he  unpacked  a  chest  of  drugs 
brought  by  the  post,  and  laid  the  con¬ 
tents  on  the  window-sill  of  the  dis¬ 
pensary,  to  await  sorting.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  was  still  in  his  mind  as  he  saun¬ 
tered  across  the  cliff  later  in  the  day— 
bis  gun  on  blsi  shoulder,  bis  dog  at  his 
heels. 

His  eyes  were  on  the  heather  ia 
front  of  him,  his  battered  brown 
pipe  was  well  aglow,  when  he  paused 
in  the  midst  of  his  meditation,  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  voice  behind  him. 

“Hallo,  Doctor!  Where  are  you  off 
to?  Haven’t  seen  you  these  hundred 
years.” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Denis  Odell;  and, 
turning,  Prendergast  saw  him  emerge 
from  one  of  the  narrower  tracks  into 
the  wide  path  that  encircled  the  cliff. 
He  looked  brisk  and  healthy;  there 
was  a  new  spirit  in  his  voice. 

“Had  any  luck?”  he  asked.  “We 
heard  you  banging  away.” 

“Nothing  to  talk  about.”  Prender¬ 
gast  spoke  absently;  he  was  speculat¬ 
ing  on  the  change  in  bis  companion. 
In  all  the  years  of  their  acquaintance 
be  had  never  known  Odell  to  leave  bis 
room,  much  less  his  house,  before 
afternoon. 

The  other  saw  bis  thought.  “You’re 
wondering,”  he  said.  “It’s  the  touch 
of  the  world  that’s  done  it.  Why  did 
none  of  you  here  ever  tell  me  I  was 
vegetating?  I’d  have  mouldered  into 
the  graveyard  ten  years  before  my 
time  if  Astley  hadn’t  turned  up  to  re¬ 
juvenate  me.  He’s  like  one  of  your 


tonics,  Prendergast— bitter  to  taste, 
but  powerful  in  results.”  He  laughed. 

Prendergast  shifted  bis  gun  uneasily. 
“You’ve  been  showing  him  the  caves?” 
He  nodded  towards  the  track  Odell 
bad  just  ascended. 

“Yes.  The  three  of  us  have  been 
exploring,  and  I’ve  beaten  the  two  of 
them  in  the  climb  back.  Not  bad  for 
a  dried-up  recluse,  eh?”  He  laughed 
again. 

“No.”  Prendergast  shifted  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  whistled  to  the  dog.  He 
knew  that  he  himself  could  scarcely 
have  outstripped  Nancy  in  the  .ascend¬ 
ing  of  a  cliff  had  she  cared  to  reach 
the  summit  flrst;  and  at  the  thought 
the  flrst  fully  comprehended  pang  of 
Jealousy  shot  over  his  senses.  But 
instantly  he  shook  it  off.  What  had 
this  stranger  to  do  with  Rosscoe,  or 
life  at  Rosscoe?  Nothing.  He  moved 
once  more  impatiently,  and  the  dog 
stirred. 

“Down,  Rose!  Quiet, , old  girl!”  He 
looked  uneasily  towards  the  side  path. 
The  thought  of  Nancy  and  the  stranger 
alone  on  the  brown  rocky  track  fllled 
him  with  ungovernable  thoughts. 
Then  suddenly  his  mood  changed  and 
lightened;  his  faith  flowed  back.  “I 
hear  them!”  he  exclaimed.  “They’re 
coming!  This  is  a  new  experience  for 
Mr.  Astley.”  He  laughed  with  a  great 
reaction;  there  had  been  a  terrible 
moment,  but  the  moment  was  passed. 
He  went  forward  quickly  and  looked 
over  the  cliff. 

Nancy  came  flrst,  her  blue  eyes 
alight,  her  hair  blown  about  her  tem¬ 
ples.  She  walked  over  the  boulders 
and  loose  earth  of  the  track  with  the 
erect  ease  she  would  have  shown  on  a 
level  road;  a  pace  or  two  behind  came 
Astley,  his  pale  face  a  shade  or  t(vo 
paler  than  usual,  his  thin  lips  apart. 
The  girl  was  the  flrst  to  see  Prender¬ 
gast;  she  blushed  quickly  and  then 
smiled. 

“Doctor  Prendergast!”  she  exclaimed. 
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“Where  in  the  world  have  you  been 
hiding  yourself  all  this  time?’’  The 
words  were  slight,  the  tone  hurried, 
but  they  were  sufficient  to  bring  the 
blood  in  a  slow  tide  to  Prendergast’s 
face.  Unconsciously  be  raised  bis 
head,  and  met  Astley’s  amused,  sar¬ 
castic  gaze. 

“I  have  been  working.’’  he  said. 

Nancy  gained  the  path  and  her  com¬ 
panion  followed.  As  he  reached  Pren¬ 
dergast’s  side  he  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“Does  anybody  ever  work  in  Ire¬ 
land?”  he  asked  innocently,  disen¬ 
tangling  bis  eyeglass  string. 

Odell  laughed.  “Look  out,  Astley!” 
he  called.  “I’d  have  broken  your 
father’s  head  for  that  thirty  years  ago. 
Come  here,  little  girl,”  he  added,  “and 
give  me  an  arm  home.  That  climb 
was  pretty  stiff  after  all.” 

Astley  and  Prendergast  drew  back, 
and  Nancy  went  forward,  patting  the 
dog’s  bead  as  she  passed.  Odell  took 
her  arm  affectionately,  and  they  turned 
towards  home. 

The  two  men,  left  alone,  stood  silent 
and  uncertain.  A  second  passed,  then 
another;  at  last  Astley  broke  the 
pause. 

“Where  there’s  no  alternative.  Doc¬ 
tor,”  he  said,  ‘it’s  best  to  philosophize. 
W’ill  you  walk  home  with  me?” 

The  delay  that  followed  was  acute 
In  its  suggestion.  Prendergast  kicked 
at  a  tuft  of  heather,  then  looked  down 
in  deep  contemplation  at  his  boot; 
Astley,  his  head  inclined  to  the  left, 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  sarcastic  query, 
watched  him  with  steady  attention. 
The  thought  in  each  mind  was  visible— 
In  the  one,  keen,  unemotional  Interest; 
in  the  other,  active  distrust.  The 
position  was  slightly  ludicrous.  Ast¬ 
ley  laughed. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “we  each  have  our 
point  of  view.  I  am  superlatively  ir¬ 
ritating  in  your  eyes;  you  are  superla¬ 
tively  interesting  In  mine.  Now,  your 


profession  is  one  of  philanthropy. 
Will  you  walk  back  with  me?” 

The  tone  stung  Prendergast,  but  the 
words  amused  him.  His  humor,  life¬ 
less  for  a  week,  roused  itself,  and  he 
echoed  the  other’s  laugh. 

“Just  as  you  like,”  he  acceded.  “I 
suppose  I  am  a  bit  churlish;  we  get 
like  that  from  being  alone.” 

Astley  took  the  apology  in  wise 
silence,  and  they  moved  forward  to¬ 
wards  the  bend  round  which  Nancy 
and  her  father  had  disappeared.  They 
walked  slowly;  it  was  a  day  to  be 
lazily  enjoyed.  The  cliff  was  splendid 
in  its  fading  heather,  the  wide  sweep 
of  sea  shimmered  copper  rather  than 
gold;  everywhere  lay  the  colors  and 
the  peace  of  an  autumn  afternoon. 
Prendergast  eyed  it  placidly  in  the 
calm  appreciation  that  time  and  cus¬ 
tom  bring;  Astley,  after  one  cursory 
glance,  took  no  further  notice  of  the 
scene,  but  fixed  his  whole  concentrated 
'interest  on  the  man  by  his  side.  He 
looked  as  the  entomologist  looks  when 
he  pins  a  new  and  rare  moth  to  his 
setting-board. 

Looking  back  upon  that  walk,  Pren¬ 
dergast  could  never  remember  pre¬ 
cisely  what  they  talked  about.  He  had 
a  certain  after-impression  that  Astley 
had  been  even  more  brilliant  and  more 
individual  than  on  the  night  of  the 
dinner;  that  slowly  and  by  reluctant 
degrees  his  own  Innate  dislike  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  man  had  thawed  before 
his  caustic  charm,  till  he  had  been 
drawn  to  discuss  his  life,  his  work 
—even  his  sentiments.  That  was 
his  impression,  but  bis  impression, 
seen  in  the  clearness  of  after¬ 
knowledge,  was  like  a  phantom  light 
In  presence  of  the  sun— a  poor,  un- 
traceable  thing,  without  color  or  form. 
His  first  clear  recollection  dated  from 
their  pause  at  the  point  where  the  cliff 
track  stopped  and  the  road  began. 
Far  away  in  the  distance  the  figures 
of  Nancy  and  her  father  were  dls- 
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cernible.  beading  steadily  for  borne; 
above  them  the  corn-fields  rolled  away 
—yellow  and  cropped  and  cleaned  of 
their  treasure;  below  was  the  village, 
the  rocks,  and  the  strand.  The  spot 
Invited  rest;  Astley  was  the  first  to 
stop.  Screwing  in  his  eyeglass,  be 
turned  sharply  on  his  companion  and 
surveyed  him  deliberately  with  the 
old  look  that  so  roused  antagonism. 

“This  visit  to  Ireland  has  meant  a 
good  deal  to  me,”  he  said. 

The  tone  he  used  was  peculiar— so 
peculiar  that  Prendergast  lifted  bis 
head.  In  an  Instant  the  partial  soften¬ 
ing  of  bis  feelings  was  arrested:  he 
drew  back  into  himself— once  more 
watchful,  suspicious,  ill-at-ease. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked. 
The  art  of  polite  preamble  was  un¬ 
known  to  him. 

For  a  moment  Astley  made  no  an¬ 
swer.  He  looked  across  the  bay  to 
where  the  second  headland  showed 
shadowy  in  the  haze.  Then  he  looked 
slowly  and  deliberately  back  to  Pren¬ 
dergast. 

‘T  mean  that  Miss  Odell  has  promised 
to  be  my  wife,”  he  said. 

IV. 

It  was  many  hours  later  that  Pren¬ 
dergast  unlocked  the  door  of  the  dis¬ 
pensary,  and,  leaving  it  ajar,  walked 
upstairs.  He  walked  slowly  and 
heavily— the  toes  of  his  boots  stum¬ 
bling  methodically  against  each  un¬ 
carpeted  step,  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
rubbing  against  the  white-washed 
wall.  Entering  the  bare  consulting- 
room,  he  paused:  his  gun  bung  from 
bis  hands:  the  dog,  a  yard  behind  him, 
stood  attentive  and  surprised.  For 
several  seconds  he  stayed  Immovable, 
then,  stirred  by  some  untraceable 
thought,  he  lifted  the  gun,  looked  at  It, 
and  laid  it  aside.  Taking  off  bis  cap, 
be  passed  bis  hand  slowly  and  per¬ 
plexedly  across  his  hair. 


How  he  had  parted  with  Astley, 
what  he  bad  said,  bow  be  bad  borne 
himself,  belonged  to  some  vague,  long- 
past  time.  He  bad  a  shadowy  memory 
of  a  cold  concise  voice,  and  of  cold, 
amused.  Intensely  inquisitive  eyes. 
Then  came  a  knowledge  of  escape  and 
a  recollection  of  walking— walking  on 
and  on,  without  sense  of  distance  or 
destination,  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
outstrip  himself.  With  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  walk  he  looked  quickly 
down  at  his  boots  caked  with  red  mod; 
then  with  the  dazed,  vacant  look  still 
on  bis  face  be  crossed  the  room  to  the 
window  overlooking  the  street. 

On  the  window-sill  stood  the  pack¬ 
ing-case  that  the  post  had  brought,  the 
strewn  shavings,  the  phials  and  boxes 
of  varying  size.  He  looked  at  them 
stolidly,  with  dlflaculty  connecting 
them  with  himself.  Each  one  bad 
been  given  its  place  that  morning  by  a 
man  in  the  strong  confidence  of  life, 
each  was  glanced  over  now  by  a  man 
who  had  lost  the  very  bearings  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Once  more  he  passed  his 
hand  heavily  over  his  hair. 

To  emphasize  bis  feelings  in  that 
hour  would  be  impossible— he  had  none 
to  emphasize.  Neither  rage  nor  loss 
nor  desolation  held  any  part  in  his 
comprehension.  He  was  merely 
stunned. 

For  well  over  ten  minutes  he  kept 
the  same  position— his  bands  hanging 
by  his  sides,  his  eyes  fastened  unsee- 
ingly  on  the  litter  before  him;  then 
swiftly,  by  one  of  those  tiny  incidents 
that  change  events,  he  was  brought 
back  to  movement.  The  dog,  lying 
under  the  table,  stirred  in  its  sleep, 
stretched  its  paw  shlverlngly,  and 
yelped.  The  sound,  so  familiar  and  so 
commonplace,  roused  him. 

“Wake  up.  Rose!”  he  said  uncon¬ 
sciously.  “Wake  up,  old  girl!” 

The  sound  of  his  voice  in  the  still 
room  was  hollow:  the  dog  sprang  up, 
twisted  Its  body,  yawned,  and  came- 
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forward,  wagglug  ita  tail.  A  second 
later  it  thrust  its  nose  amongst  the 
d^ia  of  the  window-sill,  sending  one 
small  bottle  rolling  to  the  ground. 

Prendergast  stooped  and  recovered 
it.  It  was  a  narrow  bottle,  neatly 
packed  with  fine  white  grains,  and 
bearing  a  significant  label.  As  be  drew 
himself  upright  again  be  held  it  to  the 
light,  bis  face  grimly  relaxed. 

“One  pinch  of  this.  Rose,”  be  said, 

“and - ”  But  he  didn’t  finish.  With 

a  sound  half  fierce,  half  ironical,  he 
broke  off  sharply,  and,  holding  the 
bottle  between  bis  fingers,  walked  the 
length  of  the  room.  Three  times  be 
paced  from  end  to  end,  then  pausing, 
hi  laid  it  aside  in  his  ordinary  drug 
cupboard,  and  continued  bis  promenade 
with  empty  hands. 

He  walked  persistently  for  three 
minutes,  as  a  prisoner  might  tramp 
a  jail-yard;  then  once  more  be  paused, 
surprised  Into  quiet  by  a  fresh  sound— 
the  sound  of  steps  on  the  carpetless 
stairs  outside.  With  a  first  impulse 
be  turned  to  annihilate  the  intruder, 
then  something  in  the  steps  themselves 
—something  in  the  soft,  considered 
mounting,  held  him  mute.  The  dog 
walked  to  the  door  and  growled.  The 
growl  steadied  him. 

“Down,  Rose!”  he  said  roughly,  and 
moving  past  the  animal  he  threw  the 
door  wide. 

In  the  passage  the  pale  face  of  Ast- 
ley  accosted  him  sharply  through  the 
dust. 

He  drew  back,  and  his  visitor 
made  a  step  forward;  the  light  of  ques¬ 
tion  still  dickered  in  his  eyes. 

“I  rather  thought  of  consulting  you 
professionally,”  he  began,  “and  find¬ 
ing  the  door  open  I  came  up.  Have  I 
transgressed?”  He  laughed,  but  his 
cold  voice  was  more  alert  than  usual, 
his  words  more  clipped. 

In  silence  Prendergast  drew  back 
into  the  room. 

The  other  still  halted  on  the  thresh¬ 


old.  “Have  I  transgressed?”  be  asked 
again. 

“You  may  come  in.”  Prendergast 
forced  the  monosyllables.  At  the  first 
sound  of  the  chilling  voice  bis  whole 
mental  mechanism  had  undergone  a 
change.  As  a  cold  douche  sends  the 
blood  tingling,  the  first  word  uttered 
by  Astley  bad  slashed  his  lethargy 
into  bits.  All  the  silent  antipathy  that 
existed  from  the  first,  all  the  new,  in¬ 
tolerable  sense  of  wrong  that  lay  dor¬ 
mant  in  his  mind,  fiooded  up  and  met 
At  school  he  bad  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  bard  to  rouse;  as  be  stood  now 
by  the  deal  table,  conscious  in  every 
pore  of  Astley’s  presence,  he  remem¬ 
bered  by  a  strange  linking  of  ideas  one 
memorable  day  in  that  same  school- 
life  on  which  be  had,  single-handed, 
fought  and  conquered  three  boys  of  his 
own  size.  At  the  recollection  he 
crossed  the  room  rapidly  and  stood  once 
more  by  the  window,  looking  down 
into  the  deserted  street. 

Silently  Astley  moved  forward,  and 
in  his  turn  also  paused  by  the  ta¬ 
ble. 

“The  fact  is,”  he  began,  “my  nerves 
gave  me  a  bad  time  this  morning,  and 
have  left  the  legacy  of  a  splitting 
head.  It  struck  me  to  come  to  you  for 
relief - ”  As  he  spoke  he  leant  for¬ 

ward;  the  light  from  the  smail  win 
dows  was  growing  momentarily  duller. 
A  September  evening  falls  rapidly 
once  the  sun  has  dropped. 

“A  headache?”  Prendergast  said  the 
word  dully:  he  was  aware,  in  a  strange 
uncertain  way,  of  a  tightness— a  sense 
of  congestion  in  his  own  brain.  “A 
headache?”  he  said  again. 

“Yes;  a  headache.” 

The  words  reached  him,  but  their 
meaning  ieft  him  untouched.  With¬ 
out  definite  object  he  walked  back  into 
the  room,  and,  passing  Astley,  paused 
once  more  by  the  cupboard  in  the  wall. 
His  hand  strayed  to  the  door-hinge 
and  fumbled  there:  the  motion  was  un 
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conscious,  but  it  raised  a  new  query 
in  his  visitor’s  attentive  eyes. 

He  left  bis  place  by  the  table  and 
drew  closer  to  Prendergast  by  two 
steps. 

“Make  me  a  dose,”  he  urged;  “you 
have  the  materials  under  your  band.” 
His  voice  was  at  all  times  distinct; 
when  he  chose  he  could  make  it  vi¬ 
brate  like  a  bell.  As  be  spoke  now  be 
used  all  bis  power,  and  in  direct  and 
violent  response  a  change  passed  over 
Prendergast.  He  lifted  his  bead, 
straightened  bis  shoulders,  and  once 
more  passed  his  band  across  bis  hair. 
By  some  inexplicable  force  the  blood 
that  had  seemed  massed  in  his  brain 
rushed  darkly  over  his  face— roaring 
in  bis  ears,  dancing  before  bis  eyes. 
He  had  been  moving,  living,  talking 
in  a  dream;  now  abruptly  he  was 
awake,  conscious  of  himself  and  of 
his  loss,  with  a  consciousness  that 
ran  direct,  without  offshoot  or  di¬ 
vergence,  into  one  channel— the  chan¬ 
nel  of  violent.  Jealous  bate.  In  that 
instant  of  enlightenment,  every  im¬ 
pulse  and  every  feeling  concentrated 
to  a  point,  he  understood  everything 
from  the  first  moment  his  eyes  had 
rested  on  Astley  to  the  present  hour; 
each  item,  each  incident,  each  idea 
turned  on  the  same  pivot— Jealousy. 
Jealousy!  On  the  spur  of  the  thought 
he  half  turned,  his  hand  clenched; 
then,  with  a  motive  altogether  novel, 
he  paused  on  his  impulse,  and  slowly, 
quite  slowly,  turned  back,  facing  the 
cupboard  once  again.  Astley’s  words 
seemed  to  hop  in  material  form  be¬ 
tween  the  bottles,  to  stare  at  him  from 
the  shelves.  “Make  me  a  dose;  you 
have  the  materials  under  your  hand!” 
Harshly,  smoothly,  suggestively— in 
every  varying  note  they  were  shouted 
and  whispered  in  his  mind. 

“What  do  you  mostly  take?”  he 
asked.  The  words  came  steadily 
enough,  but  it  didn’t  seem  that  the 
voice  that  spoke  them  belonged  to  him. 


Astley  came  forward  another  step. 
“Oh,  anything— antipyrin  or  the  other 

stuff- anything  you  like - ”  He,  too, 

seemed  slightly  and  unaccountably 
perturbed,  but  the  perturbation  escaped 
Prendergast.  Such  a  man  In  such  a 
moment  is  oblivious  of  everything  but 
bis  own  dominant  thought. 

His  face  had  a  gray  pallor,  bis  hand 
fumbled  continuously  with  the  binge. 
“Heart  sound?”  he  asked,  without 
turning  round. 

For  an  instant  Astley  made  no  re¬ 
ply,  then  be  laughed  with  deliberate, 
sarcastic  point.  “My  dear  doctor,  what 
a  question  to  a  man  in  my  position! 
Surely  Miss  Odell  is  the  authority 
there.”  The  words  were  light,  but 
they  were  meant  to  cut,  and  they  ful¬ 
filled  their  mission.  Prendergast  made 
no  remark.  For  a  complete  minute  he 
remained  absolutely  motionless,  abso¬ 
lutely  mute;  then  picking  up  a  wine 
glass  he  carried  it  across  the  room, 
half  filled  it  with  water,  and  returned 
to  the  cupboard  and  his  former  place. 
His  face  still  had  a  leaden  tinge,  bis 
eyes  were  fixed:  without  a  glance  at 
Astley  he  leant  forward — his  wide 
shoulders  robbing  the  cupboard  of 
light.  With  Jerking  fingers  he  un¬ 
corked  a  bottle,  measured  a  pinch  of 
white  powder  and  split  it  into  the 
glass;  then,  having  added  two  other 
Ingredlects,  he  turned  round.  His 
face  was  expressionless  and  without 
movement,  save  for  the  throbbing  of 
a  nerve  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth— a 
curious  vehicle  of  feeling  that  an¬ 
swered  to  no  control.  Without  a  word 
he  held  the  glass  at  arm’s  length. 

The  light  In  the  room  was  fall¬ 
ing.  Astley,  with  slightly  nervous 
haste  and  head  Inquisitively  thrust  for¬ 
ward.  moved  to  his  side.  . 

“Tbis  is  the  dose?”  he  asked,  his 
hand  half  extended,  his  eyes  bright 
with  question  and  surmise. 

Prendergast  saw  each  detail,  and  his 
Innate  physical  loathing  of  the  man 
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rose  overwhelmingly.  “Yes;  this  is  the 
dose.”  he  said  in  a  dull  voice,  and 
thrusting  the  glass  into  Astley’s  hand, 
he  waiked  to  the  window  and  stood 
looking  out 

All  men  have  their  dark— their  ter¬ 
rible  hour— to  be  lived  through,  strug¬ 
gled  through,  crawled  through,  as  the 
case  may  be.  How  long  Prendergast 
stood  by  the  window  and  stared 
through  the  dusty  panes  matters  uot 
at  all:  whether  a  moment  or  a  life¬ 
time.  the  Issues  were  the  same.  He 
stood  while  the  savage  tide  of  his  jeal¬ 
ousy  leaped  up  in  fire  and  fell  back  to 
water— running  in  trickling  sweat  down 
bis  forehead  from  bis  hair.  Then  at 
last  be  turned.  All  life  seemed  gone 
from  his  face,  and  he  stooped  like  one 
who  has  passed  through  great  physi¬ 
cal  exertion,  but  b  stmtiacal  xe  nonn 
cal  exertion,  but  the  strained  look  bad 
left  his  eyes.  Whatever  his  fight  had 
been,  it  was  fought  through. 

The  room  seemed  very  dim  as  he 
turned,  bbt  the  glint  of  the  glass  as 
his  patient  raised  it  slowly  caught  his 
eye  as  lightning  might  have  done.  He 
sprang  forward;  the  dog  made  a  fright¬ 
ened  sound— half  bark,  half  cry;  Ast- 
ley  stepped  backward,  overturning  a 
chair.  For  a  bare  instant  all  was  con¬ 
fusion;  then  Prendergast  drew  back 
against  the  wall  and  wiped  his  face. 
The  dog  had  run  to  him  and  was  fawn¬ 
ing  his  feet;  Astley.  with  a  colorless 
face  and  a  smile  on  his  thin  lips,  was 
twisting  and  re-twistlng  his  eyeglass 
string;  between  them  on  the  ground 
lay  the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
wine-glass,  its  spilt  contents  running 
in  a  thin  stream  across  the  boards. 

That  night  Prendergast  did  not  go 
home;  but  when,  worn  and  exhausted, 
be  let  himself  into  bis  bouse  next 
morning  at  six  o’clock,  the  first  object 
that  met  his  glance  was  a  propped- 
up  letter  on  the  hall-table.  It  was  a 
thick  letter  in  a  square  envelope,  ad¬ 
dressed  in  an  unfamiliar  hand. 

BUckwood’t  Msgasloe. 


He  had  entered  the  house  with  in¬ 
ert  movements.  With  the  same  inert¬ 
ness  he  picked  up  the  envelope  and 
tore  it  apart.  It  bore  the  date  of  seven 
o’clock  on  the  previous  evening— ex¬ 
actly  half  an  hour  after  the  moment  at 
which  he  had  watched  Astley  pass 
down  the  dispensary  stairs.  He 
scanned  the  first  lines  dully;  then  a 
change  pas.se«l  over  his  face — the  dark 
tide  of  blood  that  suffused  his  skin  in 
emotion  swept  over  it,  he  turned  with 
unsteady  fingers  to  the  signature,  then 
returned  to  the  first  page  and  read 
the  letter  to  the  end.  It  was  care¬ 
fully  and  concisely  worded— the  writ¬ 
ing  distinct  and  small. 

“i/y  Dear  Doctor,"  it  began.  “I  am 
your  debtor  under  two  heads— I  owfr 
you  my  apologies  and  my  thanks.  I 
came  to  your  village  with  a  puniose 
and  a  theory;  by  your  unconscious 
help  I  leave  it  to-morrow  with  the  first 
fulfilled  and  the  second  verified.  In 
short,  I  came  here  to  find  you  the 
quite  lethargic  hero  of  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  comedy,  and,  having  a  turn  for 
human  theatricals,  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  playing  scene-shifter  and  audlence- 
In  one— -of  providing  a  climax  and 
watching  the  lethargic  hero  live 
through  it  From  your  point  of  view 
the  act  was  unwarrantable;  but.  as  I 
once  explained  to  you.  a  point  of  view 
is  a  very  prejudiced  affair  at  best,  and 
when  all  is  reckoned  up  no  solid  barm 
has  been  achieved.  I  have  gained  an 
Insight  into  the  Celtic  nature  by  a 
means  no  more  genuine  than  your  dose 
of— shall  we  say  antlpyrin?  And  for 
the  rest.  Miss  Odell  is  entirely  charm¬ 
ing;  but  such  pleasant  pastimes  as 
love  and  marriage  He  in  more  worthy 
—or  should  it  be  more  suitable?— 
bands  than  mine.— Yours  faithfully, 
James  Astley” 

Prendergast  read  the  letter  to  the- 
end,  word  by  word;  then  slowly,  daz¬ 
edly,  unbelievingly,  he  turned  back  to 
the  beginning  and  read  it  through- 
again. 

Katherine  Cecil  Thurston. 
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Hail  and  farewell!  Through  gold  of  sunset  glowing, 
Brave  as  of  old  your  ship  puts  forth  to  sea; 

We  stand  upon  the  shore  to  watch  your  going, 
Dreaming  of  years  long  gone,  of  years  to  be. 

The  ship  sails  forth,  but  not  from  our  remembrance, 
We  who  were  once  of  your  ship’s  company: 

Master  of  many  a  strong  and  splendid  semblance. 
Where  shall  we  find  another  like  to  thee? 


Your  ship  sets  sail.  Whate’er  the  end  restore  you. 

Or  golden  Isles,  or  Night  without  a  star. 

Never,  Great-Heart,  has  braver  barque  before  yon 
Or  sailed,  or  fought,  or  crossed  the  soundless  bar. 

Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 


Tbe  Atbenaeom. 


ARCADY. 


We  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again  that  a  millionaire  is  not  always 
a  happy  man,  but  we  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  this.  We  cannot  help 
remembering  having  heard  that  an 
ounce  of  personal  experience  is  worth 
a  ton  of  theory,  and  this  is  Just  the 
kind  of  theory  we  would  gladly  try 
In  practice  for  ourselves,  just  to  make 
sure.  So  unnatural  does  the  state¬ 
ment  seem  to  us  that  we  are  not  even 
prepared  to  take  the  millionaire’s  own 
word  for  it  that  his  wealth  brings 
him  no  happiness  and  only  gives  him 
board  and  lodging  like  any  other  man. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  most 
be  the  man’s  own  fault,  for  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  grumbling  disposition 
would  make  a  man  quarrel  with  his 
fate  even  if  he  were  a  beggar. 
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And  yet,  if  happiness,  as  some 
philosophers  say,  is  only  to  be  realized 
under  conditions  of  tbe  utmost  simplic¬ 
ity,  it  follows  that  the  possession  of 
millions,  with  all  the  vexations  they 
entail,  is  not  so  much  to  be  envied. 
This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  us,  when  the  hopeless  pursuit 
of  phantom  wealth  begins  to  pall, 
sigh  for  a  simple  Arcadian  existence, 
where  millions  cease  from  troubling 
and  tbe  wealthy  can  be  at  rest.  In 
Arcady  a  million  more  or  less  would 
not  add  to  or  detract  from  a  man’s 
enjoyment  of  life;  we  are  all  alike 
there.  The  blue  sky,  a  couch  of  dry 
aromatic  leaves  (leaves  are  always 
aromatic  in  Arcady)  under  a  spread¬ 
ing  oak,  a  few  bare  necessaries  of  life 
such  as: 
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A  book  of  rerses  underneath  the 
bough, 

A  Jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread— and 
Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness— 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow! 

Quite  so;  no  reasonable  man  wants 
more.  “The  thoughtful  Soul  to  Soli* 
tude  retires,”  further  remarks  Omar 
the  Tentmaker;  but  before  we  follow 
bis  advice  and  make  up  our  minds  to 
go,  let  us  first  make  quite  sure  that 
we  know  where  Arcady  is,  and  that 
it  is  really  such  a  pleasant  place  as 
poets  try  to  paint  it.  Surely  it  Is 
not  out  of  place  to  give  a  word  of 
warning  here;— put  not  your  trust  In 
poets;  more  misleading  guides  you 
could  not  well  find.  They  love  the 
beautiful;  they  see  It  where  less 
gifted  mortals  would  not  dream  of 
looking  for  it;  in  search  of  material 
they  are  tempted  to  idealize  the 
commonplace;  they  labor  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  suppress 
the  truth  if  they  cannot  make  it 
rhyme.  An  examination  of  the  works 
of  ancient  and  modern  singers  shows 
us  that  In  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  pleasant  subjects  they  have  been 
obliged  to  misrepresent  less  pleasant 
matters  to  an  alarming  extent.  We 
know  Pan  was  worshipped  in  Arcady, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  charming 
than  a  god  peacefully  piping  while  his 
worshippers  paid  the  piper,  in  other 
words  neglected  their  business  for  the 
sake  of  singing  and  dancing  to  his 
tune.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
medal  we  find  it  inscribed  that  they 
offered  human  sacrifices  in  Arcady,  a 
less  charming  fact  of  the  highest 
importance  to  intending  Arcadians, 
which  however  no  poet  ever  thinks 
of  mentioning!  The  happy  Arcadians 
were  also  rather  stupid,  their  name 
being  in  ancient  times  the  equivalent 
of  our  modem  Hodge;  and  prosaic 
history,  unfeeling  as  a  census  return, 
unmindful  of  poetic  requirements. 


plainly  tells  us  that  the  simple  life  of 
the  Happy  Valley  so  palled  on  some 
of  the  inhabitants  that  they  engaged 
themselves  as  mercenary  soldiers  to 
serve  in  foreign  parts.  “Anything 
for  a  change,”  said  the  Arcadian,  but 
the  poets  are  silent  on  these  very 
suggestive  facts.  In  short,  there  is 
a  greater  analogy  between  poetry  and 
the  prospectus  of  a  Limited  Liability 
Company  than  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  if  we  wish  to  invest  in 
Arcadian  property  we  must  do  so  with 
our  eyes  open. 

There  is  something  exquisitely 
humorous,  a  mingling  of  laughter  and 
tears,  in  the  Neo- Paganism  of  the  day, 
in  the  longing  expressed  by  many 
otherwise  sensible  people  for  a  return 
to  Nature,  to  a  state  of  things  which 
more  or  less  prevailed  when  wild  in 
wood  the  noble  savage  ran.  Of  neces¬ 
sity  the  longing  is  of  a  vague  and  un¬ 
determined  nature,  for  it  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  diflicult,  almost  Impossible  in  fact, 
to  choose  one’s  period  or  epoch.  A 
very  primitive  existence  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  enviable;  the  original  wild 
nobleman  was  not  happy,  far  from  it; 
no  one  who  has  seen  it  will  ever  forget 
the  picture  once  exhibited  in  one  of 
the  London  galleries,  showing  a  startled 
savage  of  the  period  turning  the  corner 
leading  to  his  secluded  cave  and  com¬ 
ing  unexpectedly  on  a  lion  eating  his 
wife!  Such  things  did  happen  in 
Arcady,  and  were  drawbacks  not 
mentioned  in  the  prospectus. 

This  constituted  a  fatal  disadvan¬ 
tage,  for  we  cannot  live  alone  in 
Arcady,  Although  Robinson  Crusoe 
had  his  island  to  himself  and  was  not 
troubled  by  modem  civilization  be¬ 
yond  the  limited  assistance  he  could 
derive  from  the  wreck,  no  one,  we 
imagine,  ever  considered  his  life  as 
one  of  primitive  or  idyllic  happiness. 
He  put  up  with  it  because  he  could 
not  help  himself,  and  bore  it  with  a 
resignation  in  which  there  was  nothing 
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lAxcadlan.  It  would  bare  been  in¬ 
sufferable  without  tbe  cbarm  and  tbe 
glamor  of  tbe  tropics.  Singularly 
enough,  such  climatic  conditions, 
tacitly  Implied  by  the  disbelievers  in 
civilization  who  aspire  to  a  more 
natural  life,  actually  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain  when  tbe  noble  savage 
and  tbe  hairy  elephant  ran  concur¬ 
rently,  or  after  one  another;  it  is  so 
long  ago  that  their  relative  positions 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  we  may 
probably  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
noble  savage  ran  first,  in  that  happy 
country  of  the  poet’s  dream. 

Our  climate  is  now  unsuitable  for 
pastoral  simplicity;  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  that,  though  we  need  no 
more  fear  the  elephant,  bis  place  is 
quite  adequately  filled  (with  but  the 
change  of  a  letter  or  two)  by  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Our  tramps,  wise  in  their 
generation,  lead  an  ideal  and  primi¬ 
tive  life  just  so  long  as  the  weather 
is  fine;  in  winter  they  take  to  the 
highly  civilized  and  more  complicated 
workhouse,  and  we  cannot  blame 
them,  for  is  not  this  sort  of  dual  life, 
changing  our  period  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  just  the  existence  we  long  for, 
of  course  without  the  undesirable 
extremes?  As  a  general  rule,  the  Neo- 
Pagan’s  faith  is  a  fine  weather  one. 
In  his  quality  of  would-be  heathen 
he  may  be  depended  upon  for  being 
as  dormant  as  a  dormouse  so  long  as 
the  winter  lasts.  But  when  the  sweet 
summer  ccmies,  when  “Each  Morn  a 
thousand  Roses  brings,”  when  the 
gladness  of  renewed  Nature  contrasts 
too  painfully  with  the  sad  gloom  of 
the  City  and  the  street,  the  long  for¬ 
gotten  faith  resumes  its  sway. 

From  time  to  time  we  meet  in  the 
newspaper  the  ingenious  advertise¬ 
ment  of  people  offering  to  exchange 
bouses  for  tbe  season,  acting  on  the 
supposition  that  country  people  are 
Just  as  anxious  to  come  to  town  as 
we  are  to  leave  it.  In  this  they  are 


justified  by  tbe  Arcadians  who  in  their 
time  already  wanted  a  change.  Pan 
himself  has  come  to  town;— so  say 
they  who  believe  that  bis  hoofs  and 
horns  have  identified  him  with  tbe 
Devil  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  in  this  new  incar¬ 
nation  be  is  not  by  any  means  so 
pastoral  as  be  was  before.  But  some 
of  us  know  better.  When  we  have 
exchanged  bouses  with  ‘a  comfortable 
farmer  anxious  to  see  town  life,  we 
soon  find  that  Great  Pan  is  not  dead! 
He  still  haunts  tbe  glades  of  tbe  forest, 
waiting  for  us;  and  we  shall  hear  him, 
playing  on  bis  strangely  moving,  soul- 
stirring  reeds,  when  we  sit  beside  the 
stream,  listening  to  tbe  rustle  of  tbe 
sedges.  ‘We  shall  not  see  him;  tbe 
Spirits  of  Nature  were  never  visible; 
but  when  in  after  years  we  are  some¬ 
times  haunted  by  tbe  recollection  of 
a  certain  hour  in  a  silent,  breathless 
summer’s  night  when  glow-worms 
faintly  shone  in  the  grass  after  tbe 
heat  of  the  day,  and  the  trees,  dark 
and  motionless,  stood  outlined  against 
the  last  red  afterglow  of  tbe  sunset; 
or  when  we  romember  some  early 
morning  hour,  bright  and  dewy,  when 
tbe  level  sunrays  turned  tbe  water  of 
tbe  weir  into  a  sheet  of  silver  and  the 
swallows  skimmed  the  surface  with  a 
cry  like  tbe  whistling  of  a  bullet,  the 
only  sound  in  tbe  wonderful  stillness 
of  the  newborn  day,— then  we  may 
know  that  those  were  the  hours  when 
all  unperceived  the  god  was  very  near 
to  us.  Nature  worship  was  once  the 
religion  of  mankind,  and  it  was  tbe 
finest  and  mostly  deeply  felt  creed  of 
ancient  days.  After  thousands  of 
years  it  has  not  been  eradicated  from 
our  breasts,  and  many  of  us  are  still 
pagans  at  heart. 

Permanent  dwellers  in  Arcady  re¬ 
ceive  no  such  Impressions.  Familiarity 
has  blunted  their  perceptions,  and  it  is 
therefore  well  that  year  after  year  we 
must  reluctantly  return  to  the'  busy 
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haunts  of  our  daily  life  and  toil.  But 
bow  reluctantly,  who  can  tell?  In 
melancholy  mood  we  revisit  for  the 
last  time  all  our  favorite  spots;  late 
at  night,  before  beginning  the  hateful 
packing,  we  take  a  last  turn  through 
the  silent  lanes  and  leaning  on  a  stiie 
we  wait  for  the  moon  to  peep  over  the 
distant  hills. 

Yon  rising  moon  that  looks  for  os 
again— 

How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and 
wane. 

How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  os 
Through  this  same  garden— and  for 
one  in  vain! 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  us  that 
our  farmer,  in  his  moments  of  disgust 
with  his  life,  ever  had  the  slightest 
wish  to  meet  Pan  in  the  sylvan  glades 
which  be.  the  farmer,  knows  so  well 
and  in  which  be  takes  so  little  interest 
beyond  calculating  the  material  advan¬ 
tage  they  offer  in  the  shape  of  firewood 
for  the  winter.  In  the  way  of  a 
thorough  change,  he  inrefers  to  meet 
King  Edward  and  his  Court  in  the 
Mail,  to  see  from  afar  the  millionaire 
scattering  his  millions  as  the  farmer 
sows  his  grain;  to  worship  Plutus, 
with  mouth  wide  open,  in  Park  Lane 
and  in  Piccadilly.  Then  he  too  re¬ 
ceives  impressions,  and  the  human 
stream  of  the  mighty  Metropolis  is  a 
revelation  to  him.  Blankly  he  gazes 
after  youth  and  beauty  dashing  past 
in  light  victorias,  wonders  at  top- 
heavy  omnibuses  swaying  dangerously, 
loaded  like  bis  own  bay-wains,  at 
broughams  with  old  dowagers  and  old 
beaux;  admires  the  swells  from  the 
clubs,  notices  the  hawkers  and  police¬ 
men— a  thick  throng  of  humanity  living 
its  life  under  high  pressure.  The  very 
cripples  move  faster  than  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  no  one,  not  even  they,  can  rest 
f(H*  a  moment  here.  Like  a  swarm  of 
midges  in  the  sunshine,  the  movement 
is  incessant;  stayed  only  by  falling 
night,  it  is  renewed  again  the  next 


morning;  and  also  like  the  midges, 
not  all  are  the  same  that  danced 
yesterday— in  a  few  years  none  the 
same,  quite  a  new  swarm  in  fact. 
How  many  brilliant  swarms  have 
there  been  since  George  the  Third 
was  king?  Judging  from  his  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas,  all  this  effervescence 
means  pleasure  and  happiness.  Back 
in  the  country,  bis  daughters  cannot 
think  of  the  scene  without  a  melting 
of  the  heart  and  a  longing.  Very 
singular  all  this,  for  if  you  stand  aside 
and  examine  the  faces  of  the  crowd, 
this  happiness  is  by  no  means  mani¬ 
fest,  expect  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
youth,  which  is  happy  everywhere. 
The  sensation  of  being  one  of  a  crowd, 
of  sharing  the  amusement  of  a  crowd, 
is  satisfying  to  some  and  counts  for 
superficial  happiness.  Midges  dance 
in  crowds,  as  the  farmer  well  knows. 

The  distinction  between  town  and 
country,  between  natural  and  artificial 
life  is  of  course,  as  we  ail  know,  a  very 
arbitrary  one.  The  highly  complicated 
and  seemingly  artificial  life  which  we 
now  lead  is  an  absolutely  natural  con¬ 
dition  of  existence,  as  natural  as  the 
life  of  a  colony  of  beavers  in  one  of 
their  dams  on  a  Canadian  river,  or  of 
a  nation  of  ants  at  work  in  the  garden. 
Evolution  directs  the  forces  of  nature 
in  the  building  of  the  beavers’  bouses, 
in  the  construction  of  birds’  nests  and 
in  the  building  of  the  king’s  palaces. 
There  is  no  natural  difference  between 
a  leaf  carried  by  a  murmuring  stream 
over  transparent  depths  full  of  sun¬ 
shine,  under  dark  tunnels  of  over¬ 
hanging  foliage,  and  a  human  waif 
whirling  in  a  human  stream  over 
muddy  pavements.  As  the  great 
ocean  itself  is  but  a  single  drop  in 
the  immensity  of  creation,  so  London, 
over-grown  as  it  is,  is  but  as  an  ants^ 
nest  in  the  surrounding  country. 

But  all  conditions  of  cosmic  life  in 
progress  of  evolution  are  not  equally 
pleasant  or  desirable,  as  we  can  see 
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by  considering  the  subject  for  a 
moment  in  an  aspect  which  would 
have  commended  itself  to  the  Tent- 
maker  aforesaid  and  quoted,  by  follow¬ 
ing  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument 
a  bunch  of  grapes  in  its  predestined 
progress,  from  the  time  when  it  hangs 
basking  in  the  Provengal  sun,  fanned 
by  the  breeze  on  the  pleasant  hillside, 
until  it  sparkles  as  a  delicate  wine  in 
a  dainty  tapering  Venetian  goblet. 
Both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  its 
career  are,  in  their  way,  delightful,— 
but  the  intermediate  processes  are  by 
no  means  so  pleasant.  If  matter  as 
such  could  be  endowed  with  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  juice  of  the  grape  would 
object  to  its  existence  during  the 
process  of  fermentation.  But  dark, 
noisome  and  objectionable  as  it  is, 
what  is  it  but  matter  in  a  state  of 
transformation,  and  what  else  is  man 
at  any  time?  Our  noisy,  bustling  city 
life  may  be  no  more  than  a  necessary 
transition  state  between  Arcady  and 
the  Millennium.  If  we  compare  the 
hurrying,  breathless  turmoil  of  life  at 
high  pressure  in  a  great  city  to  the 
fermentation  of  the  wine,  we  may 
understand  the  desire  to  enjoy  once 
more  the  delightful  rest  of  the  grape 
on  the  fragrant  southern  hill,  but  is 
It  not  better  to  look  forward  to  a  better 
time  coming,  since  return  is  impossible; 
to  watt  patiently,— not  for  the  Millen¬ 
nium,  that  is  too  much  to  ask— but  to 
a  time  perhaps  a  little  nearer,  when 
mortal  existence  may  be  a  little  more 
like  sparkling  wine  in  a  dainty  goblet 
than  it  is  at  present? 

How  impossible  it  Is  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  to  enjoy  once  more  the  sim¬ 
ple  delights  of  a  primitive  and  inno¬ 
cent  existence  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  well-known  lines  which  every 
would-be  Arcadian  or  Neo-Pagan 
should  learn  by  heart: 

It  is  a  good  and  soothfast  saw 
Half-roasted  never  will  be  raw. 


And  having  tasted  stolen  honey 
You  can’t  buy  innocence  for  money. 

Although  everything  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  poetry,  anything  in  fact 
that  rhymes,  must  for  the  reason  al¬ 
ready  stated  be  received  with  a  certain 
mental  reservation,  it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  value  of  lines  which  state  an 
unpleasant  truth  with  such  refreshing 
candor  and  directness,  not  at  all  usual 
in  metrical  effusions.  We  may  object 
to  the  term  “half-roasted”  as  dimly 
offensive  when  applied  to  us  mortals, 
but  we  readily  grant  the  loss  of  inno¬ 
cence,  an  inconvenient  quality  in  the 
twentieth  century,  which  we  are  not 
anxious  to  buy  in  such  large  quan¬ 
tities  as  the  poet  seems  to  think.  In 
these  times  of  financial,  mental  and 
moral  thimble-rigging  we  must  not  be 
too  Innocent.  Even  the  first  and  only 
original  Arcadians,  Adam  and  Eve  to 
wit,  would  not  have  lost  an  earthly 
paradise  for  good  and  all  If  they  had 
been  just  a  little  less  innocent  and  a 
trifie  more  suspicious. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
moral  and  ethical  conditions  belonging 
to  an  original  or  a  partly  reconstructed 
Arcady;  life  would  not  be  long  enough 
if  we  wanted  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  all  our  hopes 
and  longings  reduced  to  a  picture  as 
clear  In  every  detail  as  a  camera  ob- 
scura  image.  Distance  lends  enchant¬ 
ment  to  our  views  of  Arcady,  as  we 
have  seen;  without  some  mental  con¬ 
fusion  and  a  convenient  blurring  of  the 
distant  horizon  we  could  not  bear  ex¬ 
istence  at  all,  for  as  a  useful  paradox 
we  may  say  that  the  more  we  under¬ 
stand  a  thing  the  less  we  want  it.  The 
straightforward  sentiment  of  the  sooth¬ 
fast  saw  we  have  just  quoted  brings 
out  the  difficulty  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  clearly  enough,  for  it  is,  as 
has  been  said  of  the  French  novel,  true 
enough,  but  inconvenient.  Innocence  is 
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a  useful  word  to  juggle  with  because, 
like  a  juggler’s  apparatus,  it  has  a 
double  meauing.  In  its  moral  sense, 
as  we  understand  it  now,  the  primitive 
Arcadians  enjoyed  a  singular  license 
and  a  much  greater  freedom;  they 
must  have  depended  on  stolen  honey, 
in  the  figurative  as  well  as  in  the 
actual  sense,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  would  be  allowed  to  their  would- 
be  imitators,  though  in  their  simplicity 
of  mind,  which  is  the  other  meaning 
of  the  word,  they  may  have  fallen 
easily  duped  victims  to  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
fidence  tricks.  Our  minds  are  now, 
we  will  not  say  clearer,  but  more 
complicated,  and  our  sensations  are 
more  difficult  to  define  and  to  satisfy. 
Not  even  for  a  few  weeks  could  we 
enjoy  the  simple  delights  of  country 
life  if  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  evil 
and  its  consequences  did  not  supply 
us  with  the  necessary  contrast  and 
restraint.  The  conditional  innocence 
which  commends  itself  for  a  short 
holiday  is  the  easy-going,  happy-go- 
lucky  morality  of  the  RvMiyat,  which 
enabled  Omar  to  enjoy  life  though 
quite  aware  of  all  the  perplexing 
doubts  and  contradictions  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him: 

Waste  not  your  Hour,  nor  in  the  vain 
pursuit 

Of  This  and  That  endeavor  and  dis¬ 
pute; 

Better  be  jocund  with  the  fruitful 
Grape 

Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter. 
Fruit 

The  Poet-Astronomer  was  not  Inno¬ 
cent,  nor  should  we  call  him  exactly 
moral  nowadays,  but  he  was  wise, 
with  that  surpassing  wisdom  which 
knows  its  own  limitations  and  under¬ 
stands  the  usefulness  and  value  of  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

We  try  to  imitate  this  philosophic 
frame  of  mind  when  we  leave  Arcady 
at  the  end  of  our  holiday,  after  a  brief 
peep  at  what  we  have  lost.  When 


we  seem  to  leave  brightness,  happiness 
and  sweet  simplicity  behind,  we  tell 
ourselves  that  we  do  no  such  thing, 
that  nature  can  be  worshipped  every¬ 
where,  and  try  to  believe  It  until  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  some 
grim  realities.  When  the  train  steams 
into  the  dreary,  black  and  noisy  ter¬ 
minus,  and  the  rickety  four-wheeler 
shakes  us  as  it  takes  us  to  our  door 
through  endless  vistas  of  smoky  brick 
and  mortar,  we  think  with  dread  of  the 
pile  of  letters,  bills,  perhaps  sum¬ 
monses  and  judgments  waiting  for  us 
on  the  dusty  writing-table.  When  the 
farmer  comes  home,  again  in  his  gig 
from  the  nearest  station,  to  his 
thatched  farm  near  the  wood  and  the 
weir,  he  .  .  .  well,  he  too  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  papers,  tax-collectors’  notices, 
bills  and  summonses  which  we  have 
kindly  taken  in  for  him  while  we  lived 
in  his  house;— the  King’s  writ  runs  in 
Arcady  nowadays,  a  modem  drawback 
not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  in  these 
days  of  agricultural  depression.  It  is 
not  stated  in  history  whether  the 
Arcadians  were  in  the  habit  of 
grumbiing  as  much  as  our  farmers  do. 
Probably  they  did,  for  an  unscientific 
system  of  piping  and  dancing  was  not 
the  best  way  to  ensure  a  bumper  crop. 
The  happy  dancers  who  afterwards  en¬ 
listed  were  no  doubt  evicted,  having 
danced  on  the  edge  of  the  volcano  of 
bankruptcy  until  the  evil  day  could 
no  longer  be  put  off.  There  were  cities 
in  Arcadia  too,— Megalopolis  must  have 
been  a  fair-siaed  city  to  judge  by  the 
name,  and  farms  for  a  holiday  must 
often  have  been  cheap  for  the  renting 
by  Megalopolitans  whp  wanted  their 
turn  to  commune  with  Pan  and  Sweet 
Echo  in  the  glades. 

Using  the  present  as  an  object  lesson 
of  what  the  past  must  have  been,  we 
see  how  shockingly  we  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  poets  who  would  make 
life  one  long  holiday,  forgetting  that 
the  man  who  wants  to  be  happy  for 
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more  than  a  few  weeks  in  each  year 
Is  bound  to  be  disappointed.  Arcadia 
has  been  shamefully  puffed;  it  never 
was  and  never  could  have  been  as 
advertised;  it  was  never  suitable  for 
an  all-tbe-year-round  residence,  but  if 
the  farmer  has  not  been  evicted  by 
next  year,  and  he  wishes  to  see  the 


millionaires  of  Park  Lane  again,  we 
shall  be  glad  enough  to  exchange 
houses  with  him  once  more;  and  the 
moon,  peeping  over  the  distant  hills, 
hereafter  rising  to  look  for  us,  may 
perchance  see  us  by  the  weir  near  the 
wood  again! 

Marcus  Reed. 


MacmUIan’s  Magailne. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 


Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  late  Mr. 
J.  E.  Babson  pieced  together  under  the 
title  of  Eliana  what  he  described  as 
the  “hitherto  uncollected  writings  of 
Charles  Lamb,”  among  which  he  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  short  essays  and 
sketches  which  had  made  their  first, 
and,  until  Mr.  Babson’s  pious  labor, 
their  only,  appearance  in  the  Athe- 
ncBum,  the  London  Magazine,  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  other  journals. 
Mr.  Babson  printed  on  his  title- 
page  the  old  proverb,  “The  King’s 
chaff  is  as  good  as  other  people’s  com,” 
which,  like  most  proverbs,  raises  a 
highly  controversial  question.  Is  it  to 
pay  honor  or  dishonor  to  a  great  artist 
in  words  to  collect  after  he  is  dead, 
from  all  quarters,  every  effusion  of  his 
wit,  however  unequal,  every  sprout  of 
his  fancy,  however  unhappy  in  con¬ 
ception,  and  print  them  side  by  side 
with  the  productions  that  have  made 
his  name  famous  in  literature?  Two 
questions  may  be  asked  upon  this. 
What  would  have  been  the  author’s 
wishes;  and  what  are  our  own?  The 
author’s  wishes,  in  the  absence  of  ex¬ 
press  declarations,  must  be  conjec¬ 
tural,  and  even  if  he  has  expressed  a 
wish,  circumstances,  we  all  know,  al¬ 
ter  cases,  and  it  can  always  be  assert¬ 
ed,  and  never  authoritatively  denied, 
that  could  he  know  those  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  would  change  his  mind. 


Besides,  how  far  and  how  long  is  this 
deference  to  the  dead  to  go  and  to  en¬ 
dure?  Were  a  play  by  Euripides  to 
re-appear,  it  would  be  published  by 
scholars  without  demur,  however  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Hecuba.  As  for  our  own 
wishes,  Quot  homines,  tot  sententice.  The 
fondness  of  some  people  for  an  author 
takes  the  turn  of  loving  to  read  every¬ 
thing  he  ever  wrote,  not  only  the  good, 
but  the  bad  and  the  indifferent,  the 
argument  being,  “I  want  to  judge  for 
myself.”  Why  am  I  to  be  confined  to 
the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  of  Bunyan,  or 
to  the  Saint’s  Everlasting  Rest  of  Bax¬ 
ter,  or  to  the  Crusoe  of  De  Foe,  or  to 
the  Opium  Eater  and  the  Autobiographi¬ 
cal  Sketches  of  De  Qulncey?  I  want 
all  Baxter,  all  Bunyan,  all  De  Foe, 
all  De  Qulncey,  So  some  book-lov¬ 
ers  cry  aloud,  but  others  have  no 
such  voracious  appetites,  and  view 
with  dismay  and  a  sense  of  shrinking 

as  from  the  soldiery,  a  nun, 

the  dragging  into  the  light  of  all  the 
inferior  work  of  an  author  hitherto 
only  known  to  them  as  the  producer  of 
masterpieces.  To  read  A  Vision  of 
Horns  after  Barbara  S.  can  give  no 
man  pleasure. 

The  subject  is  one  on  which  I  have 
no  settled  convictions,  but  I  own  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
“over  editing.”  The  professional  zeal 
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of  the  modern  editor,  bis  slavish  devo¬ 
tion  to  what  after  all  is  a  parasitical 
task,  his  passion  for  little  scraps  of  un¬ 
published  matter,  do  not  greatly  arride 
me,  to  use  an  Elian  word.  After  all, 
whoever  has  on  his  book-shelves  the 
Essays  and  Last  Essays  of  Elia  and  the 
contents,  in  whatever  form,  of  the 
two  volumes  first  published  in  1818, 
and  an  edition  of  the  Letters,  has  with¬ 
in  his  reach  all  that  is  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  do  the  only  thing  that 
really  matters,  that  is,  participate  in 
the  joy  of  Charles  Lamb. 

This,  however,  is  an  age  of  energetic 
and  highly  competitive  publishers,  of 
zealous  and  painstaking  editors,  and  of 
eager  and  businesslike  collectors.  It  is 
no  use  telling  these  active  people  that 
it  is  as  certain  as  rates  and  taxes  that 
no  efforts  on  their  parts  will  add  to  the 
literary  reputation  of  Charles  Lamb, 
and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whether  his  review  of  Godwin's  Life 
of  Chaucer  is  ever  discovered  or  not; 
they  will  steadily  go  on  their  own 
way.  And  why  should  they  not?  No¬ 
body  now  can  either  make  or  mar 
Charles  Lamb,  and  the  more  editions 
there  are  of  his  delightful  writings  the 
better  for  the  consumer  of  good  things. 

Two  fine  new  editions  of  Lamb  are 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  has  published, 
through  Methuen  and  Co.,*  the  first 
volume  of  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  which,  when 
completed  in  seven  volumes,  bids  fair 
to  be  the  completest  on  record.  Mr. 
Lucas  has  well-known  qualifications 
for  his  task,  whilst  publishers,  paper- 
makers,  printers,  and  binders  have 
done  their  very  best  to  make  the  cas¬ 
ket  and  casing  worthy  of  the  beloved 
author  whose  genius  and  character  are 
there  enshrined.  When  the  edition  is 
complete  it  will  make  a  goodly  show 

*  The  Works  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lncas<  7s.  ed.  each.  London: 
Methuen  and  Co. 


and  put  Elia’s  famous  ragged  veterans 
to  the  blush. 

In  this  first  volume,  eighteen  pieces 
“undoubtedly  Lamb’s,”  appear,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  edition  of  his  works, 
and  are  here  also  for  the  first  time 
“publicly  identified”  as  bis.  In  the 
list  of  contents  these  eighteen  re¬ 
claimed  pieces  are  most  conveniently 
marked  with  a  double  asterisk.  It  \iill 
not  be  pretended  that  this  editorial 
treasure-trove  enhances  the  value  of 
Charles  Lamb.  We  could  have  done 
very  well  without  them,  but  their 
presence  does  no  harm.  In  some  of 
them  the  reader  of  Lamb’s  letters  will 
recognize  sentences  with  which  he  is 
already  familiar,  and  when  he  does 
this  be  will  usually  think  the  language 
of  the  letter  happier  than  that  of  the 
reprinted  article.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  these  newly  captured  es¬ 
says  is  on  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  It  consists  chiefiy  of  extracts, 
but  admirably  exemplifies  both  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Lamb’s  reading  and  the  sweet 
catholicity  of  his  temper. 

In  the  api>endix  to  this  volume  are 
to  be  found  a  handful  of  essays  and 
notes  which  the  editor  thinks  are 
Lamb’s,  and  150  pages  of  Mr.  Lucas’s 
own  notes  on  the  contents  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  These  latter  notes  are  admir¬ 
able,  and  make  none  the  less  agreeable 
reading  because  occasionally  they  re¬ 
veal  ignorance  of  some  minute  detail 
which  is  knowm  to  the  reader,  A 
really  omniscient  editor  would  be  un¬ 
bearable.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Lucas 
adumbrates  the  future  appearance  of 
an  editor  of  Charles  Lamb  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  shall  be  to  probe  deeply  into 
every  sentence  of  his  author,  and  make 
it  deliver  up,  as  will  the  sea  its  dead, 
all  its  hidden  allusions  and  borrowed 
or  suggested  phrases.  For  such  an 
editor  I,  at  least,  can  wait  with  exem¬ 
plary  patience. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  volumes  of 
this  edition,  Mr.  Lucas  is  now  engaged 
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iu  preparing  a  life  of  “the  late  Ella” 
In  two  volumes.  No  honors  are  too 
great  for  Charles  Lamb;  and  the  happy 
man  who  survives  to  have  these  nine 
volumes  in  his  homestead  will  need 
nothing  but  Messrs.  Newnes’s  edition 
of  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb  in  one 
volume  to  slip  in  his  pocket  when  he 
goes  a  journeying  to  be  as  completely 
equipped  in  this  matter  as  anyone 
need  wish  to  be. 

Mr.  Lucas  has  a  rival  In  the  field  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  William  Macdonald, 
who  is  seeing  through  the  press  for 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  an  edition  of 
Lamb,’  w’hich,  when  completed,  will 
be  in  twelve  most  companionable  vol¬ 
umes.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this 
edition  is  that  the  first  two  volumes  of 
it,  at  any  I’ate,  the  Essays  and  the  Last 
Essays  of  Elia,  which  are  already  pub¬ 
lished,  are  plentifuily  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Brock.  These  Illustrations  are 
often  delightful;  old  Ravenscroft,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Barbara  S.  is  to  the  very  life, 
whilst  the  two  shadowy  figures  stand¬ 
ing  by  Lamb’s  knee  movingly  picture 
for  us  Dream  Children.  There  are 
those  who  do  not  care  for  an  illustrat¬ 
ed  Lamb,  and  who  are  only  teased  by 
pictures  when  reading,  but  let  not 
these  fidgety  souls  lightly  discard  Mr. 
Brock’s  admirable  humors.  Cut  the  il¬ 
lustrations  out  and  paste  them  in  an 
Elia  album,  and  then  when  you  are  not 
reading  the  essays  you  can  be  looking 
at  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Macdonald  has  one  very  editorial 
trait:  he  does  not  think  over-well  of 
his  predecessors— of  the  other  editors  of 
Lamb.  This  is  a  pleasant  humor  to 
exhibit  in  a  magazine  article,  but 
whether  anybody  who  w'ants  to  read 
Lamb  three  times  a  week  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  will  care  always  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  Mr.  Macdonald’s  “general 
preface”  dealing  with  the  peculiarities 
and  peccadilloes,  real  or  supposed,  of 

*  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  Edited  by 
William  Macdonald.  In  12  vols.  Vols  I.  and  II. 


other  editors  of  w’hom,  perhaps,  the 
reader  has  never  heard,  is  doubtful. 

As  an  editor  Mr.  Macdonald  is  care¬ 
ful  and  serious.  He  has  evidently 
pondered  deeply  over  Lamb,  and  In  his 
memoir,  which  occupies  eighty  pages  of 
the  volume  containing  the  Last  Essays 
of  Elia,  he  discusses  the  “inwardness” 
of  his  author  quite  eagerly.  All  readers 
of  Lamb  will  heartily  agree  with  the 
following  remarks: 

In  the  correspondence  (from  1797- 
1807)  with  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lloyd, 
Wordsworth,  Manning,  Hazlitt,  God¬ 
win,  and  others.  Lamb  not  only  looked 
down  many  vistas  of  personality,  and 
was  a  sharer,  by  sympathy,  in  many 
perceptions  and  adjustments  of  the 
mind  that  were  not  primarily  his  own, 
but  also  in  the  course  of  it  he  first 
struck  the  rich  veins  of  his  own 
thought  and  humor,  and  became  ex¬ 
pert,  almost  unaware,  in  the  use  of 
faculties  which  but  for  this  would 
never  have  been  developed  in  such  va¬ 
riety  or  been  so  integrated  as  they 
were  In  a  single  character;  a  charac¬ 
ter  full  of  diversity,  indeed,  yet  al¬ 
ways  centrally  true  to  itself.  Here 
he  not  only  gathered  confidence  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  world,  but  by  many  cas¬ 
ual  venturlngs  of  thought  and  advices 
given,  and  gaieties  and  extravagances 
even,  found  himself  as  a  man  of  letters 
nearly  a  generation  before  his  greater 
literaiy  career  began. 

As  an  annotator  Mr.  Macdonald  is 
somewhat  copious.  On  the  passage  in 
the  essay  on  “Detached  Thoughts” 
which  refers  to  Malone’s  whitewash¬ 
ing  of  Shakespeare’s  bust,  his  com¬ 
ment  is  as  follows: 

This  instructive  atrocity,  an  everlast¬ 
ing  example,  and  a  warning  of  the 
essential  impertinence  and  silliness  of 
what  is  called  taste,  unless  it  is  held 
lightly  as  a  silly  thing  by  those  who 
have  it,  as  the  momentary  complexion 
that  Is  cast  upon  their  minds  by  the 
shadow  of  their  time,  not  an  eternal 
principle  to  be  projected  backwards 

IlluBtrated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  3s.  6d.  net  each 
London:  J.  M.  Dent. 
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and  forwards  Into  history,  nor  made 
a  law  to  Judge  humanity  by  in  their 
own  day— this  infernal  act  of  Malone 
and  Company  was  perpetrated  in  1793, 
the  year  following  the  September 
massacres. 

Assuming  the  importance  of  the  date 
of  the  whitewashing,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  a  sentence  like  the 
above  is  not  what  you  expect  “to 
come  bolt  upon”  whilst  reading  an  es¬ 
say  of  Elia.  However,  it  is  in  small 
type,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
you  do  not.  therefore,  come  bolt  upon 
it  whilst  reading  the  “Detached 
Thoughts”;  consequently  it  matters 

Tbe  Speaker. 


little.  “Notes,”  says  Mr.  Macdonald  in- 
a  note,  “are  a  great  evil  at  the  best, 
and  if  readers  were  wise  they  would 
see  that  they  lose  more  than  they 
gain  by  them.”  An  unnecessary  note, 
or  even  an  unnecessary  word  in  a  note, 
is  a  great  evil,  but  a  purely  informing 
or  strictly  e.xplanatory  note  is  an  as¬ 
sistance  which  may  gladly  be  accepted 
even  when  reading  things  of  such  deli¬ 
cate  and  exquisitely  manipulated  struc¬ 
ture  as  the  Essays  of  Elia.  So  long  as 
all  notes,  save  the  author's  own.  are 
clapped  in  an  appendix,  it  is  your  own 
fault  if  you  read  them.  But  Notes  on 
Notes  are  intolerable. 

Avgustine  Birrell. 


THE  PASSIONS. 

An  Unpublished  Poem  Bt  William  Blake. 

(A  maDMCilpt  occupying  aix  pages  of  fuU-sized  note-paper  was  given  to  me  several  years  ago  a» 
being  in  tbe  bandwriting  of  WllUam  Blake;  and  I  know  enough  of  bis  manuscript  to  say  for  cer¬ 
tain  that  bis  It  is.  Tbe  quality  of  tbe  band-writing  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  a  ratber  early  date 
In  bis  career— say  1785,  when  be  was  twenty-eigbt  years  of  age,  or  even  before  that.  Tbe  friend 
wbo  gave  me  this  fragmentary  poem  must  certainly  have  been  (tbougb  tbe  details  are  not  very 
clearly  defined  in  my  memory)  tbe  late  Mr.  John  Deffett  Francis,  to  whom  I  was  from  time  to 
time  indebted  for  several  valuable  good  offices. 

Tbe  date  when  tbls  poem  came  into  my  bands  may  have  been  towards  1876:  I  do  not  at  all 

tbink  that  I  knew  of  it  in  1873,  when  I  was  compiling  tbe  Aldine  edition  of  “Blake's  Poems," 

and  conseqnently  tbe  question  as  to  pnblisbing  it  or  not  in  that  volume  did  not  arise.  1  sbonid 
bardly  have  been  minded  to  exclude  it;  for,  apart  from  tbe  question  of  absolute  merit,  tbe  work  is 
cartons,  and  (in  relation  to  Blake’s  range  of  ideas)  even  Important,  and  it  bas  a  fair  share  of  bis 
wonted  energy  of  tone. 

The  composition.  I  should  explain.  Is,  so  far  as  tbe  form  of  handwriting  goes,  written  in  tbe 

shape  of  prose:  bnt  it  is  indisputably  verse— lines  in  correct  decasyllabic  and  other  metre,  in¬ 

termixed  with  a  few  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  regular  scansion.  If  any  confirmation  were 
needed  of  the  fact  that  Blake  would  not  revolt  from  the  writing  of  verse  under  the  guise  of 
prose,  this  is  supplied  by  another  balf-sheet  of  bis  MS.,  which  reached  me  at  tbe  same  time:  for 
here  be  has  written  out,  as  prose,  tbe  six  lines  of  Shakespearean  rhymed  verse  which  begin, 
“Orpheus  with  bis  Inte  made  trees.” 

It  wlU  be  observed  that  the  Deity,  or  Impersonation,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  frag¬ 
ment,  figures  simply  as  “She”  (showing  that  there  must  have  been  some  lines  preceding,  now  lost); 
tbls  “She”  is  soon  afterwards  identified  as  “Fear.”  There  is  also  a  “Father,”  who  is  no* 
here  defined;  I  presume  he  represents  Human  Will,  or  something  analogons.— WlUlam  M.  Bos- 
seU.) 

(Mr.  Bossettl’s  opinion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  fragment  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats  and  Mr.  John  Sampson,  two  authorities  whose  united  judgment  on  a  question  concerning 
Blake  may  be  considered  final.— Editor.) 

«••••«* 

Then  she  bore  pale  Desire, 

Father  of  Curiosity,  a  virgin  ever  young; 

And  after  leaden  Sloth, 

From  whom  came  Ignorance,  who  brought  forth  Wonder. 
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These  are  the  Gods  which  come  from  Fear 
(For  Gods  like  these  nor  male  nor  female  are, 

But  single  pregnate,  or,  if  they  list. 

Together  mingling  bring  forth  mighty  Powers). 

She  knew  them  not;  yet  they  all  war  with  Shame, 
And  strengthen  her  weak  arm. 

But  Pride  awoke,  nor  knew  that  Joy  w  as  bom. 

And,  taking  poisonous  seed  from  her  own  bowels. 

In  the  monster  Shame  infused. 

Forth  came  Ambition,  crawling  like  a  toad: 

Pride  bears  it  in  her  bosom,  and  the  Gods 
All  bow  to  it.  So  great  its  power 
That  Pride,  inspired  by  it,  prophetic  saw 
The  Kingdoms  of  the  world  and  all  their  glory: 
Giants  of  mighty  arm  before  the  Flood, 

Cain’s  city  built  with  murder. 

Then  Babel  mighty  reared  him  to  the  skies— 

Babel  with  a  thousand  tongues. 

Confusion  it  was  called,  and  given  to  Shame. 

This  Pride  observing  inly  grieved; 

But  knew  not  that  the  rest  was  given  to  Shame, 

As  well  as  this. 

Then  Nineveh  and  Babylon  and  costly  Tyre, 

And  even  Jerusalem  was  shown,  the  Holy  City; 
Then  Athens’  learning  and  the  pride  of  Greece; 

And  further  from  the  rising  sun  was  Rome. 

Seated  on  seven  hills. 

The  Mistress  of  the  World,  emblem  of  Pride. 

She  saw  the  Arts  their  treasures  bring. 

And  Luxury  his  bounteous  table  spread. 

But  now  a  cloud  o’ercasts,  and  back  to  the  East, 

To  Constantine’s  great  city.  Empire  fled— 

Ere  long  to  bleed  and  die, 

A  sacrlflce  done  by  a  priestly  band. 

So  once  the  Sun  his  chariot  drew  back 
To  prolong  a  good  King’s  life. 

The  cloud  o’erpassed,  and  Rome  now  shone  again. 
Mitred,  and  crowned  with  triple  crown.  Then  Pride 
Was  better  pleased:  she  saw  the  world  fall  down 
In  adoration. 

But  now,  full  to  the  setting  Sun,  a  Sun 
Arose  out  of  the  Sea; 

It  rose,  and  shed  sweet  influence  o’er  the  earth. 

Pride  feared  for  her  City- but  not  long; 

For,  looking  steadfastly,  she  saw  that  Pride 
Reigned  here. 

Now  direful  pains  accost  her,  and  still  pregnant; 
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And  Euvy  came,  and  Hate,  twin  progeny. 

Envy  bath  a  serpent’s  head  of  fearful  bulk, 

Hissing  with  hundred  tongues.  Her  poisonous  breath 
Breeds  Satire,  foul  contagion,  from  which  none 
Are  free:  o’erwhelmed  by  ever-during  thirst. 

She  swalloweth  her  own  poison,  which  consumes 
Her  nether  parts,  from  whence  a  river  springs. 

Most  black  and  loathsome  thro’  the  land  it  runs. 

Rolling  with  furious  noise:  but  at  the  last 
It  settles  in  a  lake  called  Oblivion. 

’Tis  at  this  river’s  fount. 

Where  every  mortal’s  cup  is  mixed. 

My  cup  is  filled  with  Envy’s  rankest  draught. 

A  miracle— no  less— can  set  me  right. 

Desire  still  pines  but  for  one  cooling  drop— 

And  ’tis  denied— 

While  others  in  contentment’s  downy  nest  do  sleep. 

It  is  the  cursed  thorn  wounding  my  breast 
That  makes  me  sing: 

However  sweet,  ’tis  Envy  that  inspires  my  song. 

Prlckt  by  the  fame  of  others,  how  I  mount. 

And  my  complaints  are  sweeter  than  their  joys! 

But  oh  could  I  at  Envy  shake  my  bands. 

My  notes  should  rise  to  meet  the  newborn  day! 

Hate,  meagre  hag,  sets  Envy  on. 

Unable  to  do  aught  herself. 

But  worn  away,  a  bloodless  demon. 

The  Gods  all  serve  her  at  her  will, 

So  great  her  power  is: 

Like  fabled  Hecate,  she  doth  bind  them  to  her  law. 

Far  in  a  direful  cave  she  lives  unseen. 

Closed  from  the  eye  of  Day  to  the  hard  rock 
Transfixt  by  Fate,  and  here  she  works  her  witcheries— 
That,  when  she  groans,  she  shakes  the  solid  ground 
Now  Envy  she  controls  with  numbing  trance. 

And  Melancholy  sprang  from  her  dark  womb. 

There  is  a  Melancholy,  oh  how  lovely  ’tis! 

When  heaven  is  In  the  heavenly  mind! 

For  she  from  heaven  came,  and  where  she  goes 
Heaven  still  doth  follow  her. 

She  brings  true  joy,  once  fled. 

And  Contemplation  is  her  daughter — 

Sweet  Contemplation. 

She  brings  Humility  to  man. 

“Take  her,”  she  says,  “and  wear  her  In  thine  heart: 
Lord  of  thyself,  thou  then  art  lord  of  all.” 

’Tis  Contemplation  teacheth  knowledge  truly  how  to  know, 
And  reinstates  him  on  his  throne  once  lost— 
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How  lost  ril  tell.  But  stop  the  motley  song— 

I’ll  show  how  Conscience  came  from  heaven: 

But  oh  who  listens  to  his  voice? 

’Twas  Conscience  who  brought  Melancholy  down: 
Conscience  was  sent  a  guard  to  Reason- 
Reason  once  fairer  than  the  light, 

Till  fouled  In  Knowledge’s  dark  prison-house, 

For  Knowledge  drove  sweet  Innocence  away, 

And  reason  would  have  followed,  but  Fate  suffered  not. 
Then  down  came  Conscience  with  his  lovely  band. 

The  song  goes  on  telling  how  Pride 
Against  her  Father  warred,  and  overcame. 

Down  bis  white  beard  the  silver  torrents  roll. 

And  swelling  sighs  burst  forth:  his  children  all 
In  arms  appear,  to  tear  him  from  his  throne. 

Black  was  the  deed— most  black! 

Shame  in  a  mist  sat  round  his  troubled  bead. 

And  filled  him  with  confusion. 

Fear  as  a  torrent  wild  roared  round  bis  throne: 

The  mighty  pillars  shake. 

Now  all  the  Gods  in  blackening  ranks  appear. 

Like  a  tempestuous  thunder-cloud: 

Pride  leads  them  on. 

Now  they  surround  the  God,  and  bind  him  fast. 

Pride  bound  him— then  usurped  o’er  all  the  Gods. 

She  rode  upon  the  swelling  wind. 

And  scattered  all  who  durst  oppose. 

But,  Shame  opposing  fierce. 

And  hovering  over  her  in  the  darkening  storm. 

She  brought  forth  Rage. 

And  Shame  bore  Honor,  and  made  league  with  Pride. 

Meanwhile  Strife,  mighty  Prince,  was  bom: 

Envy  in  direful  pains  him  bore. 

Then  Elnvy  brought  forth  Care: 

Care  sittetb  on  the  wrinkled  brow. 

Strife  shapeless  sittetb  under  thrones  of  Kings 
Like  smouldering  fire. 

Or  in  the  buzz  of  cities  files  abroad. 

Care  brought  forth  Covet,  eyeless  and  prone  to  the  earth;: 
And  Strife  brought  forth  Revenge. 

Hate,  brooding  in  her  dismal  den,  grew 
And  bore  Scorn  and  Slander. 

Scorn  waits  on  Pride:  but  Slander  files 
The  world  to  do  the  work  of  Hate— 

Her  drudge  and  elf. 
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But  Policy  doth  drudge  for  Hate, 

As  well  as  Slander,  and  oft  makes  use  of  her,— 
Policy,  son  of  Shame. 

Indeed.  Hate  controls  all  the  Gods  at  will. 

Policy  brought  forth  Guile  and  Fraud. 

These  Gods  last-named  live  in  the  smoke  of  cities. 
On  dusky  wing 

Breathing  forth  clamor  and  destruction. 

Alas  in  cities  where’s  the  man 
Whose  face  Is  not  a  mask  unto  his  heart? 

Pride  made  a  Goddess  fair — or  image  rather, 

Till  Knowledge  animated  it:  ’twas  called  Self-love. 
The  Gods  admiring  loaded  her  with  gifts, 

As  once  Pandora.  She  ’mongst  men  was  sent. 

And  worser  Ills  attended  her  by  far.  ^ 

Conceit  and  Policy  do  dwell  with  her. 

By  whom  she  had  Mistrust  and  Suspicion; 

Then  bore  a  daughter  called  Emulation, 

Who  married  Honor: 

These  follow  her  around  the  world. 

Go  see  the  city— friends  joined  hand  in  hand— 

Go  see— the  natural  tie  of  flesh  and  blood— 

Go  see— more  strong,  the  ties  of  marriage-love; 

Thou  scarce  shalt  And  but  Self-love  stands  between. 
The  Monthly  Review. 


THE  GONCOURT  ACADEMY. 

(Founded  Januabv  19th.  1908.) 

I.— The  Goncourts. 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  French 
Government,  the  Conseil  d'Etat  has  at 
last  given  ofllcial  sanction'  to  the  Gon¬ 
court  Academy.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  has  signed  the  decree.  The 
event  has  created  something  of  a  stir 
In  Prance,  not  only  In  literary  circles, 
but  among  the  public  at  large.  A  flat¬ 
tering  reception  has  been  given  by  the 
Press  to  the  new  Academy.  The  great 
qnarrel  between  realists  and  idealists 
ks  at  an  end.  The  last  representative 
of  naturalism,  Emile  Zola,  is  dead,  and 
the  younger  generation  of  writers  have 

*  RacoonalMaDM  d'atUlte  pabUqne. 


evolved  a  literary  style  In  which 
thought  is  as  much  in  evidence  as  fact 
and  action,  a  doctrine  that  to  the  nat¬ 
uralist-realist  was  anathema.  Zola 
himself,  in  his  last  works,  in  Fgconditd 
and  in  V6rit6,  had  abandoned  the  Im¬ 
passive  attitude  of  the  naturalists  for 
the  passionate  advocacy  of  theories 
which  his  books  merely  served  to  Illus¬ 
trate. 

In  Paris,  where  the  gravest  things 
are  treated  in  a  light  vein,  the  Gon¬ 
court  Academy  has  been  made  a  pre¬ 
text  for  a  number  of  witty  shafts 
aimed  at  the  Acad§mie  Frangalse.  It 
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was  pointed  out  that  the  choice  of  the 
two  brothers  fell  upon  men  to  whom 
the  AcadSmie  bad  given  but  scant  en¬ 
couragement,  upon  men  like  Flaubert 
or  Th6ophile  Gautier.  Many  have  at¬ 
tributed  this  preference  to  a  fixed  bias, 
of  which  they  find  further  proof  in  the 
rules  of  the  new  body,  which  seem  to 
refiect  somewhat  severely  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  official  Acad^mle. 
The  Goncourts  stoutly  refused  admit¬ 
tance  to  mere  men  of  fashion,  to  diplo¬ 
mats  and  poets.  They  gave  the  first 
place  to  novelists  and  historians,  and 
decreed  that  their  chief  annual  prize 
of  five  thousand  francs  should  be 
awarded  to  a  work  of  fiction,  in  prose. 
Again,  while  the  Acad6mie  Frangalse 
frequently  gives  its  prize  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  francs  to  one  of  its  own  members, 
the  Goncourts  condemned  this  practice. 

We  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  Goncourts  founded 
their  Academy  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry. 
But  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call 
such  rivalry  by  the  more  fitting  name 
of  emulation.  The  two  brothers  were 
certainly  not  so  bigoted  as  is  generally 
supposed,  for  they  actually  contem¬ 
plated  the  possibility  that  members  of 
the  Goncourt  Academy  might  some  day 
stand  for  the  Acad6mie  Frangaise.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
new  Academy  was  intended  as  a  rally¬ 
ing  point  for  that  small  group  of  writ¬ 
ers  from  Descartes  and  Moli^re  to  Bal¬ 
zac,  Gautier,  and  Flaubert,  whom  the 
official  AcadSmle,  fearful  of  certain 
reputations,  has  at  all  times  systemat¬ 
ically  passed  over. 

The  belief  that  the  Goncourts  were  by 
nature  fierce  and  subversive  Innovators 
is  a  pure  myth.  As  frequently  happens, 
what  was  for  them  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity  has  been  mistaken  for  an  impulse 
of  their  own  free  will.  Having  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  renounce  either  their 
work  or  the  hope  of  social  favors,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  latter. 
Had  it  been  possible,  however,  they 


would  no  doubt  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  reconcile  both  objects.  When  at 
last,  after  a  twenty  years’  struggle,  the 
elder  Goncourt  was  appointed  a  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  his  first  sorrow¬ 
ful  thought  was  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  have  given  his  brother  to  have 
obtained  the  same  distinction.  Nor  can 
it  be  questioned  that  they  would  both 
gladly  have  Joined  the  Acad6mie  Fran- 
gaise,  whose  brightest  ornaments  they 
would  have  been.  But  the  Acad^mie 
has  ever  shown  itself  openly  hostile  to 
the  realistic  group  of  writers.  Neither 
Balzac,  nor  Gautier,  nor  Flaubert 
gainerl  admittance  to  its  ranks,*  and 
the  Goncourts  neither  would  nor  could 
so  far  disown  their  masters  as  to  solicit 
a  favor  arbitrarily  withheld  from  the 
latter.  This  feeling  was  shared  by  the 
whole  realistic  school.  The  most  re¬ 
tiring  of  them  all,  Daudet,  pledged  him¬ 
self  formally  never  to  seek  admission 
to  that  body  which  had  rejected  Balzac 
and  spurned  Flaubert.  Zola,  after  a 
long  period  of  sturdy  independence, 
suddenly  changed  his  mind  in  1888;  but 
in  spite  of  repeated  attempts,  be  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  Acad6mie  to  open 
its  doors  to  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  Pierre 
Loti,  that  distant  follower  of  the  Gon¬ 
courts,  on  the  occasion  of  his  formal 
admission  to  the  Acad6mie  Frangaise, 
gave  an  address  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  solemn  recantation.  And  even 
to-day,  when  time  has  softened  down 
old  animosities,  many  of  the  younger 
writers  show  a  disposition  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  venerable  company  of  the 
Immortals.  They  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  by  passing  over  all  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  realistic  school,  the  Acade¬ 
micians  have  broken  the  chain  that 
should  have  bound  them  to  the  future. 
For  there  is  not  a  man  of  letters  In 
France  who  Is  not  more  or  less  a  son 
of  Balzac  as  regards  his  mental  attl- 

*  Balzac  atood  twice  aa  a  candidate,  and  wta 
twice  refnaed. 
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tude,  and  of  Flaubert  in  point  of  style,  the  French  character,  to  the  spirit  of 
Thus  the  most  far-reaching  literary  the  land  of  salons  oH  Von  cause.  Ed- 
movement  of  our  time  has  been  ef-  moud  de  Goncourt  himself  founded  his 
fected  outside  of  the  Acad^mie.  Grenier  d'Auteuil,  as  a  place  where  men 

The  Goncourts,  the  extent  of  whose  of  the  most  diverse  literary  proclivities 
illusions  we  have  already  seen,  could  might  hold  social  gatherings.  At  the 
not  but  be  deeply  concerned  at  this  Diners  de  ilagny,  the  two  brothers  had 
melancholy  state  of  affairs.  If  they  taken  part  in  many  a  heated  debate, 
preferred  glory  to  a  seat  in  the  Acad-  Yet  the  guests  had  always  remained 
^mie.  who  shall  blame  them?  But  they  on  the  best  of  terms,  being  only  too 
certainly  brought  neither  hatred  nor  happy  to  associate  with  such  charm- 
malice  into  the  conflict.  Far  from  ing  protagonists  and  opponents  as 
thinking  the  Acad&mle  Francalse  a  Gautier,  Renan  and  Berthelot,  to  men- 
wholly  detestable  institution,  they  tion  only  those  who  had  a  ready  gift  of 
looked  upon  it  as  essentially  adapted  to  speech. 

II — Why  the  Acadbuie  Fbaecaise  bemained  closed  aoainbt  the 

Goncodbts. 

What  then  was  that  naturalist-real-  mantic  revolution  had  only  touched  the 
Istic  school  which  so  mightily  alarmed  outward  form,  without  affecting  the 
the  Acad§mie?  The  question  is  not  methods,  the  habit  of  mind,  the  whole 
such  a  simple  one  as  might  at  flrst  sight  philosophy  of  classical  tradition, 
appear.  For  one  thing,  it  had  nothing  to  Everything  was  distorted,  but  nothing 
do  with  i)olitic8.  The  Acad^mie,  from  disappeared.  All  the  essentials,  the 
the  way  its  members  are  recruited,  is  social  and  religious  symbols  of  the  clas- 
necessarily  conservative,  if  not  reac-  sicists,  were  again  to  the  fore,  decked 
tlonary.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  out  in  new  apparel.  The  worthy 
to  prevent  it  from  accepting  Balzac,  Academicians  had,  indeed,  been  called 
whose  political  creed  was  summed  up  upon  to  fight  for  their  poetical  stage 
in  a  monarchy  and  a  House  of  Peers,  properties,  for  their  Imagery  aud  perl- 
to  be  chosen  among  all  that  was  best  phrases.  But,  realizing  that  no  vital 
in  the  land,  in  personal  ability,  in  rank,  issue  was  involved,  they  could  well  af- 
or  in  wealth.  Yet  the  very  same  body  ford  to  display  the  facile  generosity  of 
that  admitted  the  truculent  Hugo,  the  mock  combatants.  Hugo  had  never 
bugbear  of  the  classicists,  would  have  struck  them  as  anything  but  an  enfant 
none  of  the  author  of  La  Cotnidie  Hu-  terrible.  With  Balzac  and  the  realists 
maine,  a  genius  commanding  universal  matters  assumed  a  different  complex- 
respect,  a  man  withal  of  the  most  en-  ion.  Mere  form  became  a  secondary 
gaging  manners,  as  lavish  of  praise  as  consideration,  for  now  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  talent,  and  who  would  have  been  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The 
only  too  willing  to  express  his  grati-  metaphysical  symbols,  the  purely  ab- 
tude  for  favors  received.  To  Justify  stract  notions  of  troth,  justice,  human- 
thelr  attitude,  the  Academicians  put  ity,  honor  and  purity,  were  replaced  by 
forward  many  lame  excuses.  Reasons  a  searching  analysis  in  which,  as  at 
they  had  none,  save  only  the  aversion  first  appeared,  must  perish  all  the  old- 
in  which  everything  that  smacked  of  world  morality  together  with  the 
realism  was  held  by  the  pseudo-classi-  beauty  that  clung  to  it.  It  is  bad 
cal  school.  enough  to  have  the  poet’s  steed  dubbed 

In  spite  of  the  noise  it  made,  the  ro-  a  horse,  yet  even  this  may  be  forgiven. 
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if  that  horse  is  still  a  noble  mount, 
breathing  dre  from  its  nostrils  and  gal¬ 
loping  through  space  with  a  fine  dis¬ 
regard  for  oats— its  food  the  stars,  and 
its  drink  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
But  matters  become  serious  when  you 
are  ruthlessly  shown  the  grosser  ele¬ 
ments  of  heroism  and  the  slow  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  virtues.  Virtues,  did  I  say? 
Virtues,  then,  with  nothing  of  the  di¬ 
vine  left  to  them.  A  little  way  oflf  they 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  physical 
properties. 

The  characters  of  Balzac  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  two  or  three  leading  motives: 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  honors,  or  the 
satisfaction  of  certain  passions,  such  as 
sensuality,  cupidity,  paternal  love.  .  .  . 
To  attain  these  objects  all  means  are 
good.  Failure  is  the  only  evil,  for  if 
you  fall  lK)th  nature  and  society  fall 
upon  you  and  trample  you  under  foot. 
The  virtues  are  utilitarian.  Society 
being  all-powerful,  you  will  meet  with 
fanatics  of  commercial  probity,  such 
as  C6sar  Blrotteau,  men  who  are  de¬ 
termined  at  all  cost  to  take  up  a  bill 
when  it  falls  due,  or,  if  they  have  be¬ 
come  bankrupts,  to  pay  their  creditors 
to  the  utmost  farthing.  Yet  their  hon¬ 
esty  looks  more  like  the  product  of  a 
diseased  brain  than  the  act  of  a  free 
agent. 

Thus,  long  before  any  one  thought  of 
experimental  psychology,  Balzac  cre¬ 
ated  the  experimental  novel.  Nor  were 
his  followers  a  whit  less  daring. 
Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary  is  the  life- 
story  of  a  woman  fatally  driven  to  her 
ruin  by  the  compelling  Influence  of  edu¬ 
cational  surroundings,  of  the  books  she 
reads  and  the  society  in  which  she 
moves.  In  Oerminie  Lacerteur,  the  Gon- 
courts  present  to  us  with  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  a  pathological  picture  of  hys¬ 
teria  with  all  its  degrading  symptoms. 
What  wonder  if  the  Acad^mie  Fran- 
galse  was  horror-struck?  The  stately 
edifice  of  the  past  seemed  to  be  tum¬ 
bling  into  ruin.  By  the  side  of  these 
YOL.  LXXVIII.  631 


revolutionary  fiends  Hugo  was  a  very 
Angel  of  light 

The  average  classical  writer  calmly 
ignores  the  limitations  imposed  by 
physiology  and  circumstance.  He  con¬ 
siders  himself  free  to  give  bis  heroes 
the  strength  of  purpose  and  the  means 
to  reform,  so  that  his  plot  may  work 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  virtuous 
author.  Awkward  situations  are  con¬ 
veniently  argued  away. 

And  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
he  persists  in  creating  a  series  of  im¬ 
mutable  types,  both  of  heroes  and  vil¬ 
lains.  The  romantic  school  respect 
these  traditions.  Like  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  they  exhibit  a  number  of  leading 
characters,  rigid  in  virtue  as  in  vice. 
But  with  the  realists  it  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  little  sagacity  to  discern  good 
from  evil.  Not  only  are  human  beings 
the  creatures  of  heredity  and  circum- 
slance,  but  they  are  constantly  over¬ 
stepping  the  limits  assigned  to  them 
and  encroaching  on  their  neighbors. 
Uerminie  Ijocerteux,  the  drunkard,  the 
thief,  and  the  wanton,  is  withal  a  good 
soul,  full  of  the  best  intentions.  Again 
the  virtuous,  moralizing  bourgeois  of 
/ola’s  Pnt-Bouille  are  a  pack  of  arrant 
knaves.  All  this  upset  the  law  and  or¬ 
der  established  by  the  classical  school, 
and  introduced  the  methods  of  science 
into  the  divine  realm  of  literature. 

Unfortunately  the  realists,  stung  by 
resistance,  often  put  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  Taxed  with  the  vulgarity  of 
their  subjects,  they  had  recourse  to  in¬ 
decency,  and  the  general  public,  by 
their  attitude,  only  fanned  the  quarrel. 
They  remained  faithful  to  the  roman¬ 
tic  school,  to  the  very  poorest  of  the 
classical  writers.  When  they  did  read 
the  works  of  the  realists,  they  professed 
to  do  so  out  of  mere  curiosity,  thus 
putting  a  premium  upon  impurity  and 
(oarseness.  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  the  artistic  excellencies  with  which 
they  abound.  th«*  most  successful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  realistic  school  owed 
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tholr  popularity  to  scandal.  While  his 
purer  novels  hardly  obtained  a  reading. 
Flaubert’s  Madamv  Bovary  sold  by  the 
thousand  for  the  sake  of  the  daring 
scenes  it  depicts.  The  Goncourts  met 
with  very  little  appreciation  until  they 
published  La  Fille  Elisa,  which  is  far 
from  l)€!ng  their  best  work,  but  which 
deals  with  the  subject  of  prostitution. 

Thus  the  public  and  the  Acadfemle 
had  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
immorality  of  these  works.  Art  has 
nothing  to  gain  in  thus  pandering  to 
the  unhealthy  curiosity  of  the  public. 
Our  very  greatest  master  of  style,  Jean 
La  Fontaine,  has  left  Fables  far  more 
perfect  than  bis  licentious  tales.  And 
nil  the  talent  lavished  by  Flaubert  upon 
the  voluptuous  scenes  in  Madame  Bo¬ 
vary  does  not  make  these  passages  the 
most  thrilling,  the  most  life-like,  or  the 
most  beautiful  in  his  book.  No  doubt, 
however.  La  Fontaine  would  have  been 
left  to  starve  had  he  not  written  his 
Tales;  and  similarly,  finding  themselves 
subjected  to  unmerited  ostracism,  the 
realists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
in  scandal  as  a  means  of  attracting  the 
reader.  In  this  way  the  public  were 
gradually  taught  to  appreciate  the  won¬ 
derful  art  of  a  Gautier,  a  Flaubert,  or 
a  Zola.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the 
feeble  productions  of  the  neo-romantic 
and  the  neo-classical  writers  began  to 
appear  insipid  and  Intolerable.  It  is 
often  thus  with  human  progress,  evil 
beginnings  eventually  making  for  good. 
In  the  long  run  both  mind  and  heart 
have  everything  to  gain  in  building 
upon  truth  rather  than  upon  false¬ 
hood.  however  attractive.  Let  us  has¬ 
ten  to  add  that  the  Goncourts  made  but 
little  use  of  the  bait  of  Indecency. 
La  Fille  Elisa  is,  it  is  true,  the  story  of 
an  unfortunate  of  the  lowest  type,  but 
the  subtlety  of  the  treatment  divests 
the  subject  almost  entirely  of  its  ob¬ 
jectionable  character.  In  Germinie 
LacertevT  the  unwholesome  Impression 


Is  completely  obliterated  by  the  chaste¬ 
ness  of  the  style  and  the  compassionate 
tenderness  that  pervades  Its  every  part. 
The  remaining  novels  of  the  Goncourts, 
Charles  Demailly,  Renie  Mauperin,  Man- 
ette,  Salomon,  Madame  Oervaisais,  Chtrie, 
La  Faustin,  etc.  are  one  and  all  power¬ 
ful  studies  of  individual  types  of  mod¬ 
ern  society,  admirable  works  in  which 
two  noble  and  unselfish  men  pour  forth 
without  stint  all  the  talent  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  them. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
splendid  historical  works  of  the  Gon¬ 
courts  w’ould  alone  have  been  a  sufii- 
cient  title  in  the  eyes  of  a  company 
that  has  admitted  to  its  ranks  so  many 
inferior  historians.  But  here  again, 
no  doubt,  the  two  brothers  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  their  realistic  tendencies. 
History  proper,  with  its  conventional 
symbols,  w’as  distasteful  to  them. 
They  studied  the  eighteenth  century  in 
works  of  patient  erudition,  as  lovers 
of  art  and  human  individuality.  This 
delightful  manner.  Judiciously  as  it  was 
applied,  was  held  unworthy  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  did  not  suit  the  pompous  school 
of  history.  The  Acad6mie  ignored 
the  authors  of  Marie  Antoinette,  of  the 
Pompadour,  of  the  Histoire  de  la  SociMi 
FranQttise  pendant  la  Revolution  et  pen¬ 
dant  le  Directoire,  etc.,  etc. 

The  divergence  must  have  been  fun¬ 
damental,  for,  over  and  above  their 
literary  ability  the  Goncourts  possessed 
another  quality  well  calculated  to  com¬ 
mend  them  to  the  choice  of  the  Forty. 
They  were  perfect  men  of  the  world, 
of  distinguished  manners  and  noble 
presence,  and  were  full  of  wit  and  re¬ 
finement.  It  is  impossible  to  question 
the  unerring  delicacy  of  their  taste. 
They  got  together  a  collection  of  curios, 
examples  of  Japanese  and  eighteenth 
century  art,  of  drawings,  prints  and 
bronzes,  the  sale  of  which  yielded  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  endowment  of 
their  Academy.  Let  them  be  given 
their  due.  By  the  lives  they  led,  by 
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their  books,  and  by  the  way  they  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  property,  the  Goncourts 
set  an  example  of  passionate,  disinter¬ 
ested  love  of  art,  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  literature.  Strong,  handsome  and 
wealthy,  they  yet  sacrificed  to  their 
work  family  joys,  the  sweetness  of 
leisure  hours,  and  the  social  advan¬ 
tages  they  might  have  reaped  in  some 
other  field  of  labor.  They  neither  of 
them  married,  and  the  first  rays  of 
dawn  frequently  found  them  bending 
over  their  work  as  if  they  had  belonged 
to  those  classes  which  earn  their  bread 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  In 
point  of  fact,  they  neither  derived,  nor 
sought  to  derive,  any  material  profit 
from  their  unremitting  toil. 

What  then  was  the  motive  of  so 
strenuous  an  effort?  Some  have  pro¬ 
nounced  it  an  abnormal  development  of 
ambition,  thus  ignoring  that  love  of 
glory,  that  confident  hope  of  immortal¬ 
ity,  that  determination  not  to  live  and 
perish  entirely  in  their  own  time  which 
were  unquestionably  the  principal  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  two  brothers.  Should  it 
not  rather  be  termed  a  noble  idealism, 
and  one  that  preserved  them  from  all 
sordid  temptations  and  enabled  them 
to  pass  unscathed  through  some  of  the 
most  appalling  phases  of  French  his¬ 
tory— the  Empire,  the  Franco-German 

III.— Tas  Obigin  of  thb 

The  Goncourts  were  not  alone  to  find 
their  labor  unrequited.  Throughout 
the  second  Empire,  art  and  literature 
as  a  whole  suffered  a  most  trying 
eclipse.  The  Parisian  salons,  those 
havens  of  refuge  for  French  artists 
and  w’riters,  were  closed  to  all  manner 
of  intellectual  life,  and  became  wholly 
engrossed  with  politics  or  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  It  was  the  reign  of  me¬ 
diocrity,  both  in  society  and  at  Court. 

A  young  relative  of  the  Emperor’s, 
Princess  Mathilde,  was  alone  daring 
enough  to  receive  Into  her  Intimacy 
men  of  the  worth  of  Gautier,  Flaubert, 


War,  the  Commune— without  ever  los¬ 
ing  faith  in  humanity,  for  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  art  was  that  of  an  Incorruptible 
spirit,  enduring  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  and  dwelling  on  high,  far  above 
human  Ills  and  vicissitudes? 

Were  it  to  become  general,  such  an 
attitude  would,  no  doubt,  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good.  The 
future  of  mankind  depends  upon  the 
present,  and  it  is  not  by  placing  our¬ 
selves  above  our  daily  round  of  du¬ 
ties,  above  our  cares  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  fathers  and  citizens,  that  we 
can  further  the  greatness  of  our  race. 
But  the  Goncourts,  at  least,  redeemed 
this  lack  of  solidarity  by  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  work.  Not  theirs  the  life  of 
the  rich  dilettante,  usually  leading  to 
gentle  scepticism.  They  were  upheld 
by  burning  enthusiasm.  To  obtain  all 
the  most  alluring  gifts  of  glory,  they 
had  but  to  write  one  or  two  strictly 
conventional  books,  some  common¬ 
place  history  or  some  creditable  play. 
But  they  preferred  to  expend  their  ef¬ 
fort  in  a  score  of  daring  novels,  which 
closed  against  them  the  doors  of  every 
ofiicial  institution.  Jules,  the  younger, 
died  in  harness,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
without  even  having  been  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Gorcoubt  Acadbht. 

and  the  Goncourts.  Not  that  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  any  special  predilec¬ 
tion  for  literature.  Her  interest  lay 
rather  in  the  direction  of  painting,  and 
it  was  the  painter  Giraud  who  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  generous  friend  and  pa¬ 
troness  the  whole  pleiad  of  realistic 
writers,  of  whom  Gautier  was  then 
the  leading  spirit.  But,  whether  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect,  the  kindly  sympathy 
of  the  Princess  somewhat  alleviated 
the  unjust  severity  of  society  and  the 
public  at  large  towards  writers  of  such 
remarkable  talent.  She  It  was  who 
caused  Flaubert  and  the  elder  Gon- 
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coart  to  be  appointed  to  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  The  second  of  these  always 
remained  faithful  to  the  Princess.  Up 
to  the  very  last  he  used  to  visit  her  at 
her  country  seat  at  St.  Gratien,  near 
Paris,  where  he  si)ent  a  few  weeks  as 
her  guest  every  summer.  This  ex¬ 
plains  his  leaving  her  all  his  property, 
to  be  applied  for  charitable  purposes, 
in  case  bis  other  dispositions  could  not 
be  fulfilled. 

Another  great  resource  of  both  Jules 
and  Edmond— later  on  of  Edmond 
alone— was  the  Diner  de  Mugny.  Here 
they  met  admirable  conversationalists 
such  as  Berthelot,  Renan,  Gautier,  Ste. 
Beuve . and  here  every  great  con¬ 

ception  that  was  formed  in  the  world 
of  science  or  literature  found  its  echo. 
It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether 
the  Goncourts  always  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  what  Berthelot  said  to  them, 
and  whether  they  did  not  take  Remin’s 
words  too  literally,  as  he  subsequently 
taxed  them  with  doing.  However  that 
may  be,  they  derived  the  greatest  en¬ 
joyment  from  this  Intercourse  of  which 
the  salient  features  are  faithfully  re¬ 
corded  in  the  frequent  allusions  to  the 
Diner  de  Magny  that  occur  in  their 
diary.  Hence  the  clause  in  the  stat¬ 
utes  of  the  Goncourt  Academy,  pre¬ 
scribing  that  its  members  shall  meet 
at  dinner  five  times  a  year.  Besides 
these  Magny  dinners,  there  was  the 
Diner  des  Cinq,  comprising  Flaubert, 
Tourgugneff,  Zola,  Daudet,  and  Ed¬ 
mond  de  Goncourt,  all  of  whom  ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  the  last,  were  to  be 
members  of  the  future  Academy. 

At  the  death  of  Flaubert,  in  1880, 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  opened  what  was 


called  the  Orenier,  to  continue  the  Sun¬ 
day  receptions  of  the  illustrious  author 
of  Madame  Bovary.  The  said  Orenier 
consisted  in  a  spacious  apartment,  ob¬ 
tained  by  removing  the  wall  separat¬ 
ing  two  rooms.  On  the  fioor  Goncourt 
laid  down  a  rich  carpet,  with  a  blue 
ground  relieved  here  and  there  by  a 
dainty  red  flower.  He  hung  the  walls 
with  antique  tapestries,  with  drawings 
by  Gavami  and  Kakimonos,  by  Japan¬ 
ese  masters.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
room  stood  a  broad  divan,  upon  which 
the  writer  has  often  seen  Daudet  and 
Goncourt  seated  together.  A  glass 
cabinet  full  of  books  and  cuiios  was 
placed  against  the  wall  on  the  side 
nearest  the  door.  Opposite,  more 
cabinets,  and,  in  the  place  of  honor, 
the  rocking-chairs  in  which  the  tw’O 
brothers  used  to  sit  and  smoke  to¬ 
gether.  In  this  Orenier  would  assem¬ 
ble  all  who  possess  to-day,  or  who  have 
left  behind  them,  a  name  in  literature 
or  in  art:  Zola,  Daudet,  Guy  de  Mau¬ 
passant,  Bourget,  Bonnetain,  the  paint¬ 
ers  Carriere  and  Raffa^li,  the  sculptor 
Rodin,  and  with  these,  all  the  present 
Goncourt  Academy,  except,  perhaps, 
Bourges. 

The  Goncourts  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  their  Academy  should  have 
a  place  of  its  own  in  which  to  hold 
its  assemblies.  Meantime,  and  until 
some  generous  patron  shall  have  made 
this  possible,  they  have  expressed  the 
desire  that  their  Academicians  shall 
meet  at  dinner  five  times  a  year.  The 
Diner  de  Magny,  and  the  Diner  des  Cinq 
were  surely  in  Edmond  de  Goncourt’s 
mind  when  he  wrote  this  clause  of  his 
last  will  and  testament. 


IV.— Tbb  Will,  thb  Mbmbbbs  or  tbb  nbw  Acadbmt. 


The  will  of  the  Goncourts  was  a  lit¬ 
erary  document  of  considerable  length. 
It  was  written  with  the  utmost  care, 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  gave  rise  to  liti¬ 
gation.  Yet  Its  clear  and  precise  word¬ 
ing,  the  pains  at  which  the  writer  had 


been  to  prune  and  polish  his  style  so 
as  to  render  it  more  exact  and  more 
harmonious,  could  not  have  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  final  issue.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  judgment  finding  for 
the  defendants,  a  special  clause  was  in- 
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serted,  poiDtiug  out  the  unequivocal 
character  of  the  iuteutious  of  a  testator 
who  had  dwelt  at  such  length  and  with 
such  perfection  of  style  upon  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  bis  future  Academy. 

The  principal  clauses  of  the  will  are 
well  known.  After  a  few  words  of  in¬ 
troduction,  setting  forth  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  no  near  relation  in  straitened 
circumstances,  Goncourt  left  his  entire 
property  to  Alphonse  Daudet  and  L6on 
Hennique,  stipulating  that  they  should 
solicit  ofl3clal  sanction  for  a  literary 
society  comprising  ten  members.  If 
sanction  were  refused,  the  estate  was 
to  revert  to  Princess  Mathilde,  who 
was  instructed  to  make  it  over  to  a 
charitable  institution,  bearing  the 
name  of  “Our  Lady  of  the  Seven 
Sorrows,”  and  consisting  mainly  in  an 
orphan-school  for  girls. 

Goncourt  died  during  the  night  be¬ 
tween  the  15th  and  16th  of  July,  1896, 
at  Champrosay,  in  the  country  house 
of  his  friend  Alphonse  Daudet.  When 
the  will  was  read,  it  was  found  to  give 
the  names  of  eight  Academicians  out 
of  ten:  Alphonse  Daudet.  J.  K.  Huys- 
mans,  L6ou  Hennique.  Octave  Mlr- 
beau.  the  two  brothers  J.  H.  Rosny, 
Gustave  Geffroy,  and  Paul  Margue- 
rltte.  These  were  designated  by  the 
testator  to  succeed  the  ten  original 
members,  Thfiophile  Gautier,  Louis 
Veuillot,  Gustave  Flaubert,  Paul  de  St. 
Victor,  Fromentin,  Barbey  d’Aur^vllly, 
Theodore  de  Banville,  Jules  Vall6s, 
Emile  Zola,  and  Alphonse  Daudet,  all 
dead  but  the  last  two.  Daudet’s  name 
occurs  again  in  the  new  list;  as  for 
Zola,  he  had  been  struck  off  the  list  in 
1888.  when  he  came  forward  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Acadfimle.  The  eight 
Academicians  named  in  the  will  were 
empowered  to  fill  up  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  vacancies. 

Apart  from  a  few  unimportant  leg¬ 
acies.  among  which  was  an  annuity 
of  twelve  hundred  francs  to  P^lagle, 
the  master's  old  servant,  the  entire  es¬ 


tate  was  left  to  the  Academy.  Little 
Edm6e  Daudet,  the  god-daughter  of 
Edmond  de  Goncourt,  was  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  sum  of  dve  thousand  francs  to 
buy  herself  a  pearl,  the  last  of  those 
her  godfather  w’as  in  the  habit  of  giv¬ 
ing  her  every  year. 

The  property  consisted  partly  in  gov¬ 
ernment  securities,  partly  in  a  house  in 
the  boulevard  Montmorency,  at  Aute- 
uil,  and  finally  in  a  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings,  drawings,  prints,  books,  and  cu¬ 
rios.  The  testator  was  convinced  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  alone  would  amply  suffice  to  cover 
the  annuities  of  six  thousand  francs 
each,  bestowed  upon  the  members  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  prize  of  five 
thousand  francs  to  be  awarded  every 
year  to  the  author  of  some  work  of 
fiction. 

Three  competent  men  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  sale: 
M.  Alidor  Delzant,  the  bibliophile, 
drew  up  the  catalogue  of  the  books; 
M.  Roger  Marx,  of  the  paintings  and 
Eighteenth  Century  curios,  and  M. 
Bing,  the  well-known  authority  on  the 
art  of  Japan,  organized  the  sale  of  the 
Japanese  curios  and  drawings.  But, 
whether  the  time  was  unpropitlous.  or 
whether  Edmond  de  Goncourt  had 
formed  too  high  an  estimate  of  his 
collection,  the  total  proceeds  barely 
amounted  to  sixty-six  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  When  to  this  were  added  the 
securities  and  the  value  of  the  house, 
there  was  still  a  prospect  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  necessary  amount,  but  the 
Treasury  had  yet  to  be  reckoned  with, 
which,  under  different  pretexts,  mulct¬ 
ed  the  estate  of  nearly  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. 

The  executors,  Alphonse  Daudet  and 
L^on  Hennique,  had  begun  constitut¬ 
ing  the  Academy,  when  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  were  taken  against  them,  certain 
distant  relations  of  the  deceased  op¬ 
posing  the  will.  The  latter  were  non¬ 
suited  by  a  judgment  delivered  April 
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5th,  1897,  from  which,  however,  they 
appealed.  In  1898  Alphonse  Daudet  died, 
leaving  to  Li6on  Hennique  the  oner¬ 
ous  task  of  defending  the  suit  alone. 
At  last,  however,  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Forlchon, 
after  hearing  M.  Raymond  Poincar6, 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  Court,  and 
refused  to  invalidate,  on  the  ground  of 
technical  irregularity,  a  will  that  pos¬ 
sessed  every  characteristic  of  an  au¬ 
thentic  document,  clearly  expressing 
the  intentions  of  the  deceased. 

The  surviving  members  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  held  a  meeting  on  November  23rd, 
1900,  at  the  house  of  M.  L6on  Hen- 
nique,  and  filied  the  existing  vacan¬ 
cies  by  electing  MM.  E16mir  Bourges, 
Lucien  Descaves,  and  L^on  Daudet. 
The  newly-formed  society  was  only 
waiting  to  receive  the  necessary  sanc¬ 
tion  from  the  Council  of  State,  when 
it  found  itself  in  the  meshes  of  the  re¬ 
cent  law  on  Associations.  It  became 
necessary  to  procure  the  consent  of  the 
Municipai  Council,  the  signature  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  etc.  In  the 
course  of  these  lengthy  formalities, 
the  young  Academy  met  with  wide¬ 
spread  sympathy.  Besides  the  learned 
opinion  of  Me.  Devin,  a  shining  light 
of  the  Parisian  bar,  it  received  the 
support  of  that  eminent  statesman,  M. 
Waldeck  Rousseau,  and  at  last,  by  a 
Presidential  decree,  dated  January 
19th,  1903,  the  Goncourt  Academy  was 
definitely  constituted  as  follows:— MM. 
J.  K.  Huysmans,  president;  Gustave 
Geffrey,  vice-president;  the  elder 
Rosny,  treasurer;  L§on  Hennique,  Oc¬ 
tave  Mirbeau,  the  younger  Rosny,  Paul 
Margueritte,  El^mlr  Bourges.  Lucien 
Descaves,  L6on  Daudet,  members. 

The  early  works  of  these  writers 
were  mostly  social  studies,  yet  their 
general  tendencies  do  not  necessarily 
lead  them  all  to  realism. 

M.  J.  K.  Huysmans.  after  writing  a 
few  novels  of  the  purest  naturalism. 


Lea  Sceura  Vatard,  A  Vau  VEau,  En 
Rade,  now  favors  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  manner.  While  still  displaying  his 
marvellous  talent  for  word-painting 
and  analysis,  he  has  introduced  into 
his  philosophy  a  supernatural  element, 
dominating  life.  The  transition  is 
marked  by  a  curious  work,  A  Reboura, 
of  which  the  hero  is  a  seeker  after 
pleasures  hitherto  unknown,  whose  ul¬ 
timate  fate  is  despair.  The  book  is 
something  of  an  autobiography,  in  a 
philosophic  sense,  of  course.  Finding 
the  times  out  of  joint,  Huysmans  took 
refuge  in  religious  mysticism.  This 
new  direction  imparted  to  his  life  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  his  novel  La-Bas, 
and  in  its  sequel,  Ld-Haiit.  Again  re¬ 
stored  to  faith,  the  author  retired  to 
the  Abbaye  de  Ligug^,  belonging  to 
the  learned  order  of  Benedictine 
monks.  Here,  at  last,  he  had  found 
peace,  and  he  had  just  been  made  a 
lay  member,  when  the  law  on  .\sso- 
ciatioiis  brought  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  Ordei’.  He  then  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  works  of  a  lit¬ 
urgical  and  archaeological  character. 

M.  Gustave  Geffroy,  the  judicious 
critic  of  the  realistic  school  of  art,  has 
written  on  the  painters  Manet,  Monet, 
Renoir,  Whistler,  Lebourg,  Carri^re, 
etc.,  and  on  the  sculptor  Rodin,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  masterly  studies,  distinguished 
for  their  subtle  analysis,  their  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  the  splendor  of  their  style. 
These  studies  have  been  collected  in 
five  volumes  and  published  by  Char- 
pentler,  under  the  title  of  L’Art  et  la 
Tie.  But  M.  Gustave  Geffroy  is  not 
only  a  critic;  he  is,  moreover,  a  del¬ 
icate  and  scrupulous  historian,  a  think¬ 
er  of  no  mean  order.  His  biography 
of  Blanqui,  the  revolutionist,  undoubt¬ 
edly  ranks  among  the  finest  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  style  midway  between  his¬ 
tory  and  fiction,  combining,  as  it  does, 
the  faithfulness  of  the  one  with  the 
bright  animation  of  the  other.  A 
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friend  and  collaborator  of  Georges  as  witness  his  first  work,  Tom  Quatre, 
Cl^menceau,  the  former  great  leader  his  natural  bent  drew  him  towards 
of  the  Extreme  Left,  M.  Gustave  psychology,  and  in  a  long  series  of 
Geffroy  shares  most  of  his  political  novels  which  have  made  him  famous, 
opinions,  only  with  a  stronger  leaning  he  has  studied  the  secret  springs  of 
towards  socialism.  He  is  a  man  of  ten-  human  action.  Jours  d'Epreuve,  La 
der  feeling  and  broad  sympathies.  Force  des  Choses,  Le  Tourment,  are  little 
M.  L^on  Hennique  is  a  Roman  Cath-  masterpieces  of  subtle  observation 
olic.  like  M.  Huysmans.  He,  too,  was  tinged  with  melancholy,  yet  full  of 
a  pure  naturalist  in  early  youth,  but  loving  kindness.  In  collaboration  with 
his  complex  temperament  soon  led  him  his  brother,  he  undertook  to  tell  the 
to  write  works  of  a  spiritualistic  ten-  story  of  the  Franco-German  War  and 
dency,  tempered  with  keen  observa-  of  the  Commune,  and  their  tales  are 
tlon.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  real  epics.  At  the  same  time  the  two 
L' Accident  de  .1/.  Hubert  and  Un  Caract-  brothers  became  interested  in  the  ques- 
('re.  M.  Hennique  is  a  mystic,  a  splr-  tion  of  divorce,  and  their  last  novel, 
itualist.  and  a  passionate  believer  in  Deux  Vies,  deals  exhaustively  with  this 
re-incarnation.  subject.  These  eminent  writers  pro- 

M.  Octave  Mirbeau  is  an  incisive,  fess  no  extreme  political  opinions  or 
satirical  writer,  full  of  verve  and  pas-  philosophical  convictions;  they  hope 
sion.  His  works  point  to  a  character-  for  all  things  from  Charity,  in  their 
istic  evolution,  in  which,  however,  the  eyes  a  sovereign  power,  capable  of 
author  appears  to  have  travelled  round  changing  the  face  of  the  world, 
a  circle  and  returned  to  his  starting  E16mir  Bourges  has  published  three 
point.  Except  for  the  more  biting  volumes:  Sous  la  Hache,  Le  Crepuscule 
quality  of  its  irony,  Le  Journal  d'une  des  Dieux,  Lcs  Oiseaux  s'envolent  et  lea 
Femme  de  Cliambre  bears  a  great  re-  Fleurs  tombeut,  distinguished  for  their 
semblance  to  his  early  work,  Le  Cal-  breadth  of  style  and  somewhat  scorn- 
vaire.  But  M.  Mirbeau’s  individuality  ful  philosophy.  His  characters  are 
is  too  strong  not  to  assert  itself  in  all  princes  and  princesses  who  are  a  prey 
his  writings.  His  style  is  firm,  full  of  to  pessimism  and  lead  pompous,  dra- 
imagery,  and  of  surpassing  clearness,  inatic,  and  pitiable  lives.  The  author  is 
He  is  a  writer  of  the  very  first  order,  a  scholar  who  lives  in  the  country. 
His  political  convictions  tend  to  make  away  from  Paris,  with  his  books  to 
of  him  a  democrat,  nay,  even  an  an-  keep  him  company.  For  a  long  time 
archist.  A  fierce  anti-clerical,  a  de-  he  occupied  a  sort  of  hermitage  at 
fender  of  the  weak  and  lowly,  his  at-  Samois,  near  Fontainebleau;  he  has 
tacks  upon  society  are  so  extraordi-  lately  moved  to  Versailles,  where  he 
naiily  vehement  that  very  few  people  will  be  nearer  to  his  colleagues  of  the 
can  discern  beneath  the  furious  man-  Academy.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
ner  the  workings  of  the  noble  heart  any  very  definite  political  opinions, 
that  has  prompted  them.  Nor  is  any  but  lives  for  art  and  literature.  On 
light  afforded  them  by  his  enigmatical  the  occasions  when  he  emerges  from 
Jardin  des  Supplices.  his  retreat,  this  recluse  is  found  to  be 

Paul  Margueritte,  who  writes  in  con-  a  brilliant  and  witty  causeur. 
junction  with  his  brother,  Victor,  is  an  M.  Lucien  Descaves  is,  emphatically, 
author  of  delicate  refinement,  who  has  the  true  realist.  His  books.  La  Teigne, 
attained  to  power  by  sheer  strength  of  8ous-Offs,  Les  Enmuris,  display  a  pas- 
will.  A  realist  and.  from  the  begin-  sionate  love  for  truth.  The  care  he 
nlng.  a  sagacious  and  patient  observer,  bestows  on  his  work  entitles  him  to  a 
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place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  scholars, 
who  are  artists  enamored  of  the  sen¬ 
suous  element  in  their  craft.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  connect  him  with 
different  masters,  but  in  reality.  Des- 
caves  takes  after  none.  He  is  perfectly 
original.  His  prose  is  highly  polished,  in¬ 
cisive.  not  to  say  caustic,  but  caustic 
only  to  serve  the  noblest  ends.  He 
loves  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  for 
them  he  labors,  heart  and  soul.  He  is 
a  democrat  and.  above  all,  a  defender 
of  the  oppressed,  a  man  of  tender  sym¬ 
pathy.  Even  his  political  enemies  do 
justice  to  his  honesty,  to  his  kindness. 

M.  L$on  Daudet,  the  son  of  Alphonse 
Daudet,  has  a  complex,  disquieting 
mind.  He  has  written  books  of  the 
most  different  character.  Dramatic  and 
universal  In  Hoeris,  scathing  in  Les 
Morticoles,  weird  and  speculative  in 
he  Voyage  de  Shakespeare,  he  is  a  man 
of  great  Imaginative  power,  teeming 

The  Fortnlabtly  Berlew. 


with  ideas  on  all  manner  of  subjects, 
and  excelling  in  satire,  which  he 
wields  with  great  effect.  His  political 
and  philosophical  evolution  is  not  easy 
to  trace.  Starting  out  as  a  republican 
and  a  free-thinker,  he  would  api)ear  to 
have  reverted  nith  a  certain  violence 
to  monarchy  and  Catholicism.  He  is 
to-day  an  uncompromising  anti-Semite. 

Such  are  the  members  of  this  purely 
literary  Academy.  In  spite  of  their 
wide  divergences  of  opinion,  they  all 
take  pleasure  In  meeting  once  a  month 
at  the  same  taible.  They  have  one  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation  that  is  ever  new, 
ever  delightful— literature.  The  Gon- 
courts.  then,  were  justified  in  their 
belief  that  art  can  soar,  like  an  in¬ 
corruptible  spirit,  above  chance  and 
circumstance,  and  serve  as  a  bond  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  between  genera¬ 
tion  and  generation. 

J.  B.  Rosny.  (Translated  by  C.  Hey- 
icood.) 
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WITH  THE  RUCK  TO  THE  DERBY. 


“To  Tottenham  Corner!’’ 

There  it  was  in  black  and  white, 
staring  us  in  the  face.  A  simple  plac¬ 
ard  posted  outside  the  station  door. 
We  had  left  our  office  chairs,  and  were 
sitting  in  the  window  watching  Lon¬ 
don  bustling  in  the  busy  street  below 
us.  It  was  London  in  the  haze  of  ap¬ 
proaching  midday  heat.  London  of 
radiating  paving-stones  and  swelter¬ 
ing  asphalt.  London  of  straw  hats 
and - 

“Shall  we  go?  We  need  only  be 
away  about  four  hours,  and  just  think 
what  a  day  it  will  be  on  the  Downs!” 
and  Instinctively  H.  put  out  his  hand 
to  reach  his  hat. 

To  Tattenham  Comer! 

The  magic  in  that  simple  legend.  We 
gaze  hesitatingly  at  it,  then  a  smart 
hansom  deposits  at  the  station  door  a 


well-groomed  man  escorting  a  fashion¬ 
ably  attired  lady.  The  man  has  field- 
glasses  slung  across  his  shoulder;  he 
stops  and  buys  a  race-card  from  a 
busy  hawker  on  the  curb.  Obviously 
he  is  bound  for  Epsom.  Every  one 
who  can  find  the  time  is  bound  for 
Epsom.  It  is  such  a  glorious  day.  The 
last  scruple  vanishes;  we  will  go  to 
Epsom  too.  We  are  not  dressed  for 
the  part.  What  does  it  matter?  who 
will  know  us  In  that  vast  concourse  of 
people?  We  will  go— we  will  go  with 
the  ruck,  and  take  our  chance  with  the 
ruck. 

“The  last  special,  sir,  leaves  at 
12.30.  Room,  sir?  Yes,  you  will  have 
lying-down  room  from  here;  but  you 
will  fill  up  at  Cannon  Street  and  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge.  Cannot  guarantee  you 
any  class  these  times.  No,  you  won’t 
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be  in  time  for  the  first  race,  but  you 
will  be  in  time  to  see  the  Derby. 
Thank  you.  sir;  hope  you  back  a  win¬ 
ner,  sir.” 

The  inspector  spoke  the  truth;  we 
did  not  fill  up  until  we  reached 
London  Bridge.  Even  then  we  did 
not  till  up  as  heavily  as  we  had 
anticipated.  We  only  took  two  more 
truants  from  oppressive  London,  like 
unto  ourselves.  Truant  No.  3  was  a 
silent,  solid  man.  His  mellow  face 
spoke  of  exposure  and  strong  waters. 
He  was  evidently  in  the  habit  of  at¬ 
tending  race-meetings,  since  he  entered 
fully  equipped  with  the  necessary  ac¬ 
cessories.  Just  as  the  train  was  start¬ 
ing.  to  us  entered  truant  No.  4.  He 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  No.  3. 
He  brought  in  with  him  all  the  gaiety  of 
atmosphere  inseparable  from  the  Cock¬ 
ney  as  soon  as  he  may  with  decency 
affect  the  panama.  He  settled  himself 
in  a  comer,  shot  his  pink  jute  cuffs, 
pulled  out  a  gigantic  cigar,  and  before 
commencing  to  uncase  it  from  its  tin- 
foil  covering,  smiled  indulgently  upon 
us  as  he  unburdened  himself  of  his  in¬ 
troductory  question— 

“Goin’  to  back  Catgut,  eh?”  (Silence.) 
“Well,  if  you  are  not,  you  ought  to.  I 
am!”  Then  he  rattled  on.  making  the 
conversation  for  the  whole  party,  as 
only  a  Cockney  can.  “I  tell  you  what  it 
is.  I  have  got  to  get  a  little  of  my  own 
back.  I  was  stoney  broke  yesterday. 
Had  only  my  ticket  to  get  home  with. 
My  pals  played  it  low  down  on  me,  I 
can  tell  you.  They  were  on  Kroon- 
stad,  yet  they  would  give  me  nothing 
to  get  back  with.  Fine  kind  of  pals 
I  call  them.  But  ’oo  cares?— I  can’t 
help  it.  One  day  luck’s  in,  next  it’s 
out.  When  I  tell  you  that  my  name  is 
Chandler,  you  will  see  how  it  Is— it’s  in 
the  bone,  you  see;  my  dad’s  name  was 
Chandler  and  my  mother  was  a  Jupp. 
How  then  can  you  expect  me  to  keep 
off  a  little  game  of  gee-gees?  Why.  my 
dad  never  missed  a  Derby  for  fifty- 


three  years,  and  when  I  was  only  elev¬ 
en  they  put  me  on  old  Spatch  Cock  to 
ride  a  trial  with  Nemesis,  and  that's 
now— let  me  see,  how  many  years  ago. 
Now  look  here,  gentlemen.  I’ll  bet  you  a 
thick  ’un  all  round  that  none  of  you 
guess  within  two  years  of  my  age. 
Now,  how  old  do  you  think  I  am?” 
(At  this  juncture  truant  No.  4  took  off 
his  mock  panama,  in  order,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  that  we  might  judge  of  his  age 
by  the  bleachment  of  his  locks.)  “Now 
there  is  no  kid.  I  bet  an  even  sov¬ 
ereign  that  none  of  you  can  name  it 
within  two.  See,  I  will  write  it  down 
on  my  cuff.  I  can’t  alter  that  now  or 
change  it.  Any  takers?  Well  I  never 
-goin’  to  back  Rock  Sand  at  odds  on, 
and  not  ready  for  a  little  fiutter  on  the 
road.  Well,  there  you  are— forty -three 
—an’  none  of  you  would  have  pitched 
it  higher  than  thirty-five.” 

How  much  further  the  genial  Cock¬ 
ney  and  sharper  might  have  enter¬ 
tained  us  it  is  Impossible  to  say,  only 
at  Croydon  we  picked  up  four  more 
truants,  which  considerably  curtailed 
his  field  of  operations.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  became  disjointed  and  less  local¬ 
ized.  But  the  Cockney  had  played  his 
part  well,  and  had  manfully  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  bring  us  novices  up  to  the  bet¬ 
ting  scratch  by  the  skilful  disguise  in 
his  conversation.  Doubtless  he  had 
found  the  age  ruse  work  with  wary 
novices  who  would  have  shied  at  a 
pack  of  cards  or  a  thimble. 

To  the  stroke  of  the  scheduled  time 
of  arrival  the  special  put  us  down  at 
the  new  station  at  Tattenham  Corner. 
The  shouting  which  heralded  the  finish 
of  the  first  race  greeted  us  as  we 
passed  through  the  station  barrier  and 
became  integral  units  in  that  vast 
Derby  concourse. 

Cold  lunch,  2s.  6d.  . 

“We  must  feed.”  said  H.,  as  the  in¬ 
viting  placard  of  a  great  catering  firm 
caught  our  eye.  “This  is  no  day  to 
brave  a  crowd  with  a  loose  jerkin.” 
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This  sound  philosophy  brought  no  de¬ 
mur,  and  unknown  we  dived  into  the 
great  unknown. 

“Hullo.  J.,  so  we  can’t  even  come  to 
an  English  race-course  without  finding 
you  in  evidence.”  It  was  the  Stiddu 
judge  whom  we  had  not  seen  since 
the  days  we  donned  silk  at  northern 
Indian  meetings,  and  beside  him  stood 
the  greatest  authority  on  Thuggee  and 
Dacolty  that  Bengal  had  ever  seen. 
The  great  unknown,  indeed!  why,  the 
first  persons  that  we  met  knew  us.  and 
were  bent  upon  a  mission  similar  to 
our  own.  What  memories  this  chance 
meeting  in  the  railway  buffet  conjured 
up.  The  steady  murmur  of  the  Derby 
crowd  died  away.  One  was  no  longer 
a  mere  grain  in  that  vast  dune  of  sand 
covering  the  Epsom  Downs,  but  a 
principal  again.  The  silk  jacket  rus¬ 
tled  under  the  covert  coat  as  one 
waited  at  the  door  of  the  weighing- 
room.  Then  our  turn  came.  Off  with 
the  coat;  where  is  the  saddle,  the  mar¬ 
tingale?— “Ten  stone  two,  please.”  “You 
want  a  little  more— a  pound  will  do.” 
“The  big  lead,  please.”  Then  the  race. 
The  irritable  starter,  with  his  field  of 
gentlemen  riders;  the  little  square  of 
white  flag  that  dances  before  your 
eyes,  and  which  it  seems  will  never  fall. 
But  all  this  is  dreaming.  We  hurriedly 
swallow  our  lunch,  bid  farewell  to  the 
Indian  civilians,  and  dive  into  the  Der¬ 
by  crowd.  At  the  sight  of  the  Derby 
crowd  all  memory  of  India  and  its 
race-meetings  fades  and  dies  away.  It 
is  a  glorious  day— gold  and  blue  above, 
gorgeous  rain-fed  green  below.  But  a 
solid  drugget  of  black  has  been  drawn 
across  the  green.  The  crowd  lies,  in 
shaping  like  a  skate  with  out-stretched 
tail,  right  down  the  straight  five  fur¬ 
longs  of  Epsom  turf.  Where  the 
stands  tower  there  is  the  body,  a  solid 
mass  of  palpitating  humanity;  towards 
us.  all  along  the  rails  to  where  we 
stand,  tapers  the  tail.  And  what  a 
crowd  it  is!  Like  ourselves,  it  is  com¬ 


posed  of  mere  holiday-makers,  the  ef¬ 
fervescent  froth  of  London’s  lower 
classes.  The  rich  and  the  business 
seekers  gravitate  towards  the  stands, 
where  on  either  hand  a  veritable  mul¬ 
titude  of  “turf  accountants”  have 
raised  the  symbols  of  their  trade,  and 
are  shouting  the  odds,  which  seem  to 
regulate  with  almost  supernatural  uni¬ 
son  and  rapidity.  It  is  indeed  an  ideal 
Derby  Day.  Harriet,  too,  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  gorgeous  sun  and  perfect  sky  has 
given  her.  She  is  bewitching  in  the 
airiest  of  muslins  that  will  contrast 
with  pink  and  blue,  and  the  whitest  of 
panama  hats,  with  brim  enticed  and 
bent  into  rakish  angle  and  jaunty 
poise.  Nor  is  Harry  behind  her.  He 
too  has  affected  the  panama;  and 
though  his  flannels  are  not  obtrusive, 
yet  he  has  satisfied  this  shortcoming 
with  the  excessive  exuberance  of  his 
waist-cloth  and  the  color  of  his  flam¬ 
ing  tie.  Poor  things!  why  grudge 
them  the  “properties”  which  go  to 
make  their  simple  pleasures?  To-mor¬ 
row  Harry  will  be  totalling  figures  in 
demure  monotony  behind  a  counter; 
while  Harriet  will  know  no  more  of 
white  gloves  and  pipe-clayed  shoes  as 
her  aching  fingers  ply  pickle-jar.  type¬ 
writer,  or  paste-pot. 

We  pushed  our  way  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  course,  and  for  the 
first  time  began  to  feel  the  necessity 
for  a  guide.  One  wasatourellM>w  in  a 
moment. 

“Race-card,  gents?” 

“How  much?”  said  H.,  feeling  in  his 
pockets. 

“A  shilling  to  you,  gents;  they  was 
’arf  a  crown.  This  is  the  last  I  'ave; 
so  ’avlng  made  my  profit,  I  can  afford 
to  let  you  ’ave  it  cheap”;  and  the  di¬ 
lapidated  vagabond  passed  a  dirty 
piece  of  pasteboard  over  to  us.  H. 
counted  him  out  three  coppers. 

“Lor’,  sir,  I  couldn’t  let  you  ’ave  it 
for  that;  I  should  ’ave  the  Trades 
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Unions  on  to  me.  Make  it  another 
penny,  and  I’ll  mark  all  the  winners 
for  you.” 

We  threw  him  the  copper  and  passed 
on.  Already  the  course  was  clear,  and 
the  candidates  for  the  second  race 
forming  up  at  the  five-furlong  post. 
We  were  novices  on  an  English  race¬ 
course.  It  was  the  first  time  that  we 
had  seen  jockeys  crouched  up  behind 
their  horses’  ears,  or  the  starting-ma¬ 
chine.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
first  impression  was  not  engaging.  We 
had  been  trained  in  a  school  where 
five-furlong  scurrys  were  usually  lost 
and  won  at  the  starting-post,— where 
everything  had  depended,  not  upon 
the  balance,  but  the  horsemanship 
of  the  Jockey.  It  was  a  shock, 
therefore,  to  see  a  field  of  ten 
horses  ranged  up  behind  a  barrier 
which  only  two  of  them  would  face 
with  equanimity.  It  was  a  shock,  also, 
to  notice  that  wdieii  a  jockey  most  re¬ 
quired  his  leg-power  to  keep  his  mount 
straight,  he  was  sprawling  alwut  on  its 
neck  vith  his  knees  almost  touching 
his  chin.  It  was  a  shock,  ahso.  to  see 
that  the  starter  was  immaculately 
dressed,  as  if  the  pulling  of  a  lever 
required  the  same  attention  to  toilet 
as  an  afternoon  tea-party.  These  are, 
of  course,  only  the  conservative  ideas 
of  men  to  whom  the  .starting-machine 
is  a  novelty.  But  in  the  present  case 
there  appeared  no  advantage  in  the 
barrier— eight  horses  out  of  the  ten 
would  not  face  the  white  strips  fairly; 
and  when  at  last  the  ribbons  disap¬ 
peared  overhead,  the  field  was  “all 
ways.”  and  it  was  not  an  eighth-part 
as  good  and  fair  a  start  ns  a  strong 
oflacial  would  have  effected  with  the 
same  field  starting  from  a  walk  to  the 
office  of  a  fiag. 

Those  at  the  post  see  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  race.  A  mob  of  galloping 
horses  and  silk-covered  backs  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  then  the  crowd 
breaks  cover  and  throngs  on  to  the 


course  behind  the  race.  But  we  had 
come  to  see  the  Derby,  and  recked  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  five-furlong  scurry  which 
preceded  it.  There  was  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  race, 
and  we  made  our  way  down  the 
course  in  order  to  secure  some  good 
place  of  vantage  to  see  the  great 
event.  Shouting  at  the  stand  showed 
that  the  Juvenile  Stakes  had  been  lost 
and  won,  but  already  the  course  was 
thronged.  It  is  a  marvel  that  it  is  not 
kept  clear  betw’een  the  races;  it  is 
many  times  more  a  marvel  that  it  is 
ever  made  clear  for  the  races. 

A  walk  down  the  Epsom  course  be- 
tw’een  races  on  Derby  Day  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  experience  to  be 
found  upon  any  race-course  in  the 
world.  On  either  hand  is  gathered  a 
heterogeneous  chevaux  de  frise  of  vehi¬ 
cles  which,  that  morning,  have  made 
their  way  from  London.  On  the  one 
side  the  stately  coach,  interloping  mo¬ 
tor-car,  and  gaily  caparisoned  char-a- 
hatic;  on  the  other  a  veritable  sea  of 
chariots— omnibus,  drag,  buggj',  butch¬ 
er’s  cart,  and  coster’s  shay.  But 
that  is  nothing  to  the  array  and  arma¬ 
ment  of  the  betting  faculty.  They 
have  opened  batteries  of  every  size, 
shape,  and  calibre.  As  far  as  eye  can 
reach  above  the  mass  of  seething 
crowd  these  batteries  rise  tier  after 
tier.  And  what  is  more,  they  all  seem 
to  be  in  action.  The  more  appalling 
the  odds,  the  fiercer  swells  the  din  of 
battle. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  cosmopolitan 
area  as  the  green  turf  of  the  Epsom 
track  on  Derby  Day!  Here  we  pass  a 
group  of  charming  ladies,  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  whose  dainty  persons  the  price 
of  at  least  a  plater  has  been  expended. 
They  belong  to  the  gay  world  which 
makes  Ascot  and  Henley  so  bright  and 
picturesque.  Next,  and  almost  rub¬ 
bing  shoulders  with  them,  we  find  four 
of  the  most  forbidding  touts  that  Beth¬ 
nal  Green  could  proiluce  and  Epsom 
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attract.  Here  a  party  from  Suburbia, 
dowdy  perhaps  in  dress,  yet  honest  in 
their  intention  to  make  Epsom  the 
most  delightful  picnic  of  the  year. 
And  so  you  pass  on,  to  find  rich  and 
poor  of  both  sexes  moving  as  it  were 
hand  in  hand.  Within  the  narrow 
corral  of  the  Epsom  rails  the  law-abid¬ 
ing  citizen  and  the  habitual  criminal, 
the  honorable  man  and  the  knave,  the 
Innocent  and  wicked,  the  dissolute 
and  pure.  All  with  their  minds  fixed  on 
one  common  object— to  turn  this  form 
of  national  pastime,  as  best  within 
them  lies,  to  their  own  personal  advan¬ 
tage.  Maiwellous  sight,  extraordinary 
gathering! 

"Take  a  good  cooler!”  The  Italian 
ice-cream  vendor  is  doing  a  roaring 
trade.  A  few  steps  farther  along  men 
of  Gaelic  coloring  have  attracted  a 
knot  of  delighted  holiday-makers  to 
witness  the  sinuous  contortions  of  the 
sword-dance  in  rhythm  to  the  skirl  of 
the  pipes.  Then  our  way  is  blocked 
by  a  still  greater  crowd.  “The  Mam¬ 
moth  Tipster  of  the  World”  is  holding 
forth.  Quaintly  attired,  jockey  above 
and  gamekeeper  below,  the  tipster  rat¬ 
tles  off  to  the  admiring  crowd  his  stock- 
in-trade  patter.  It  delights  them,  it 
keeps  them  in  good-humor,  and  even 
makes  them  laugh.  We  catch  a  frag¬ 
ment,  “Therefore,  if  you  have  not 
backed  a  winner,  my  advice  to  you  is 
to  back  the  horse  which  runs  second 
fcFT  a  place.”  This  tickles  the  crow’d. 
They  applaud  the  cryptic  humor  in  the 
speech,  and  we  pass  on  nearer  to  the 
domain  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

“Shall  we  expend  a  guinea  and  seek 
entrance  to  a  fashionable  enclosure?” 

“No.  we  are  not  well  enough  dressed. 
Our  straw  hats  and  flannels  have  not 
the  guinea  hall-mark  upon  them.  Be¬ 
sides.  we  are  of  the  great  unknown!” 

So  we  turn  to  the  nearest  enclosure, 
which  seems  less  crowded  than  the 
majority.  For  an  expenditure  of  fif¬ 
teen  shillings  between  us  they  grant 


us  admission.  We  find  ourselves  in  a 
respectable  if  not  high-class  society. 
The  majority  of  our  fellow-prisoners 
behind  the  bars  are  lunching.  Theirs 
is  the  simple  kind  of  lunch  which  can 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket- 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  sandwiches.  But 
a  dishevelled  ruflSan  is  determined 
that  none  shall  starve  for  want  of  en¬ 
terprise  on  his  part.  “Lobster  and 
bread,  a  ‘bob!’  ”  he  shouts,  and  dis¬ 
plays  his  wares.  He  has  a  greasy  car¬ 
pet-bag  full  of  small  lobsters,  freely  in¬ 
termingled  with  chunks  of  bread. 
These  he  cheerfully  barters  at  his  tar¬ 
iff  price.  Providence  alone  can  know 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  his  “Lob¬ 
ster  Trust.” 

Then  the  saddling-bell  rings.  Our 
attention  at  once  returns  to  the  real 
business  of  the  day.  They  are  clearing 
the  course  for  the  Derby.  If  there  is 
any  one  circumstance  attendant  upon 
Epsom  meeting  more  wonderful  than 
another.  It  is  the  manner  of  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  course.  As  has  been  shown, 
the  turf  between  the  rails  is  crowded 
with  the  merry  holiday  throng.  The 
crowd  includes  hawkers  selling  food, 
race-cards,  and  even  pencils.  Dealers 
in  oranges  and  ice-creams.  Open-air 
variety  artists,  the  daintiest  of  ladies, 
and  the  roughest  of  roughs.  Out  from 
the  openings  in  the  rails  file  lines  of 
blue-coated  policemen.  Right  turn— 
and  the  extended  lines  are  passing  up 
and  down  the  course.  They  are  few, 
the  crowd  is  dense.  But  it  disappears 
before  them.  It  is  an  object-lesson. 
That  crowd  is  such  that  if  It  willed 
otherwise  the  police  could  be  swept 
before  it  as  corks  upon  a  wave.  But 
whatever  his  class,  whatever  his  un¬ 
derstanding,  the  Englishman  will  not 
spoil  sport;  and  with  good-natured 
bantering,  and  without  the  slightest 
show  of  force,  the  crowd  disappears, 
as  If  by  magic,  before  the  thin  blue 
line.  In  five  minutes  it  is  clear,  and 
the  space  that  was  so  animated  stands 
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out  like  a  great  emerald  bar-sinister 
across  a  sable  shield. 

The  “turf  accountants”  are  brac¬ 
ing  themselves  for  the  piice-de-rtsist- 
ance  of  the  day.  “It  is  just 
picking  money  up  to  back  Rock 
Sand!”  the  knowing  people  tell  you; 
but  there  is  a  royal  entry.  An  impres¬ 
sion  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  our 
section  of  the  betting  public  that  the 
King,  who  they  tell  us  is  present  away 
in  yonder  lofty  stand  or  in  the  pad- 
dock,  is  destined  to  win  his  third  Der¬ 
by  stakes.  The  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,  and  before  such  sentiment  the 
skill  and  reputation  of  trainers  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  the  casual  race¬ 
goer.  Loyalty  Is  responsible  for  many 
a  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  bet  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
you  hear  men  saying  that  they  would 
not  mind  how  much  they  lost  if  they 
could  hope  to  see  another  royal  win. 

The  course  is  now  clear,  and  all  is 
expectancy  for  the  parade  of  the  Der¬ 
by  field.  It  is  a  small  field,  as  only 
seven  names  are  on  the  card.  We  In 
our  cheap  enclosure  have  a  mild  ex- 
pltement  while  the  Hite  are  thronging 
the  paddock.  For  reasons  known  only 
to  themselves  and  the  stewards  of  the 
meeting,  the  police  have  their  receiv¬ 
ing-station  almost  underneath  the  grand 
stand.  Anyway  the  transgressors  of 
turf  etiquette  in  the  matter  of  ready- 
money  transactions  are  paraded,  when 
the  police  find  it  expedient  to  furnish 
them  with  a  haven,  all  along  the  front 
of  the  cheaper  enclosures.  One  such 
miserable  is  now  dragged  past  us. 
Even  the  sanctity  of  the  cleared  course 
cannot  prevent  the  more  enthusiastic 
of  his  creditors  from  bearing  him  com¬ 
pany.  He  is  a  sorry— almost  Indecent 
—sight,  and  even  now  is  not  secure, 
though  in  the  custody  of  four  stalwart 
pillars  of  the  law.  Unmoved  by  his 
cut  and  bleeding  face,  or  the  scanty 
remnant  of  raiment  left  him,  an  an¬ 
gry  claimant  hurls  himself  upon  him. 


and  before  his  escort  can  prevent  the 
blow,  hits  him  heavily  with  both  flsta 
at  once.  So  much  for  the  spirit  of 
commerce  militant! 

Then  on  the  far  side  a  file  of  police¬ 
men  move  out  on  to  the  course.  It  is 
preliminary  to  the  parade  of  the  Der¬ 
by  horses.  Here  they  come— one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six  tall  lean  thorough¬ 
breds,  their  long  tails  swinging  in  uni¬ 
son  as  they  pick  their  graceful  way 
with  catlike  steps  across  the  springy 
turf.  The  favorite  Is  in  front,  and  as 
the  eager  gaze  of  hundreds  centres  up¬ 
on  him,  they  find  that  reassurance 
which  sends  many  of  them  back  to  the 
bookmaker.  Hullo!  what  is  that — 
Rock  Sand  is  only  playful;  he  kicks  up, 
and  for  the  moment  Maher,  from  the 
absurd  angle  of  bis  knees,  seems  like¬ 
ly  to  disappear  over  the  favorite’s 
bead.  Yet  beautifully  as  Blackwell 
has  turned  Rock  Sand  out,  there  are 
many  who  cannot,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  resist  the  temptation  to  Invest  a 
mite  upon  M.  Blanc’s  nomination.  Vin- 
icius,  in  spite  of  his  having  run  poorly 
at  Chantilly  on  the  preceding  Sunday 
and  the  unsettling  possibilities  of  the 
Incidental  sea  trip,  looks  as  bright  as 
bay  ever  looked.  A  fine,  big-striding 
colt,  and  owned  by  a  sporting  for¬ 
eigner.  Surely  he  is  worth  a  sov¬ 
ereign  for  a  place! 

They  have  turned,  and  are  cantering 
past  the  grand  stand:  then  they  turn 
again,  the  crowd  divides,  and  they 
disappear  into  it  on  their  way  to  the 
post.  In  the  meantime  the  steady  hum 
of  renewed  business  spreads  over  the 
Derby  crowd.  A  ten  minutes’  wait, 
and  the  white  signal-fiag  of  the  start¬ 
er  gleams  out  above  the  heads  of  the 
hundreds  who  have  collected  to  see  the 
start 

A  great  silence  seems  to  pervade  the 
course,  broken.  It  Is  true,  by  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  bookmakers.  But  much 
of  the  noise  and  bustle  is  stilled— it  is 
a  silence  by  comparison.  Thousands 
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of  eyes  are  fixed  on  that  little  square 
of  fiutterlng  white  on  the  far  side  of 
the  hill.  Will  it  never  fall!  Who  is 
the  culprit?— Aceful,  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  American,  who  never  appeared  in 
the  parade!  Then  the  white  disap¬ 
pears,  and  before  the  bell  tolls  out 
even  the  murmur  swells  up,  “They’re 
off!”  They  disappear  behind  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  with  its  skyline  of  booths 
and  luncheon  canvas,  and  the  crowd 
which  had  witnessed  the  start  comes 
tumbling  back,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
«ee  something  of  the  finish.  The  mur¬ 
mur  dies  away,  and  it  is  in  compara¬ 
tive  silence  again  that  every  eye  is 
strained  to  the  point  where  they  will 
appear  on  the  skyline.  A  few  seconds 
of  suspense,  “Here  they  come!”  The 
murmur  again,  as  a  bunch  of  extended 
horses  sweeps  into  sight  They  all 
seem  to  be  racing  abreast.  The  pro¬ 
verbial  sheet  would  have  covered 
them.  Then  those  with  field-glasses 
pick  out  the  colors;  a  horse  has  been 
driven  into  the  van.  “Mead’s  in 
front!”  A  tremor  goes  through  the 
hearers.  The  superstitious  are  right, 
then— we  are  going  to  have  a  repetition 
■of  the  scenes  which  marked  the  Royal 
win  with  Persimmon  and  Diamond  Ju- 
Wlee!  But  those  who  have  a  better 
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Judgment  allay  the  popular  excitement 
“Rock  Sand  is  going  strong.”  They 
are  at  the  five  furlongs  now,  and  the 
colors  of  the  favorite  have  drawn  up 
to  those  of  the  King.  In  a  moment 
they  will  disappear,  to  reappear  round 
Tattenham  Corner.  Even  though  we 
feel  that  the  race  is  already  won,  the 
excitement  is  breathless.  “Ten  to  one, 
bar  one!”  comes  a  raucous  cry  behind 
us.  One  “Turf  Accountant”  at  least  is 
satisfied  that  the  favorite  wins.  “Here 
they  come.”  The  leaders  sweep  infij 
the  straight.  As  they  gallop  against 
that  dense  background  of  crowd  they 
look  small  and  insignificant.  The  fa¬ 
vorite  is  inside,  and— leading.  The 
murmur  swells  to  a  roar.  They  have 
reached  the  distance!  What  a  pic- 
ture!- what  a  thunder  of  applause! 
They  are  passing  us  now.  The  fa¬ 
vorite  hugs  the  rails.  Maher  wins  sit¬ 
ting  still.  What  is  this?  The  great 
bay  is  going  through  them.  The 
French  horse  is  making  its  effort.  Vln- 
icius!  Vinicius  wins!  The  bay  indeed 
has  come  with  a  wet  sail:  he  has  left 
Mead,  Rabelais,  and  Flotsam  behind; 
but  Maher  never  moves,  and  amid  a 
vast  tumult  of  human  shouting  the 
numbers  go  up. 

The  favorite  has  won  the  Derl>y.* 

L.  J. 


RIPE  STRAWBERRIES. 

“Fourpence  a  pound.”  the  raucous  cry 
Goes  echoing  down  the  busy  Strand- 
See  piled  upon  the  barrow  high 
The  red  ripe  spoil  of  Kentish  land. 

And  ’spite  the  city's  dusty  air 
A  fragrance  round  it  seems  to  cling 
That  brings  to  mind  some  garden  where 
The  cuckoos  call  and  thrushes  sing. 


'  Tlie  Derby  Stake*.  1903— Bock  Sand,  1;  Tlnicina,  2;  Flotsam,  S. 
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Or  well-loved  hills,  where  geatiuns  blow 
Where  cow-bells  tinkle  ’neath  the  pine, 
And  tiny  alpine  strawberries  grow 
Above  long  leagues  of  Vaudois  vine. 


Pine-scented  fruit  far  oversea 
Of  you  and  youth  and  summers  sweet 
Your  garden  cousins  speak  to  me 
In  London  alley,  square  and  street  I 

Armie  White. 
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II.  LAWVEBS. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Law  was  somewhere  about  the 
year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  as  an 
urchin  I  was  taken  by  my  mother  to 
the  Croydon  Assizes,  where  we  oc¬ 
cupied  seats  on  the  bench  as  the  guests 
of  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  who  was  the 
presiding  judge.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Chief  Baron  was  born  as  far  back  as 
1783,  had  taken  his  degree  as  Senior 
Wrangler  within  a  few  days  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  death,  and  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  the  following  year,  1807,  this 
visit  to  Croydon  constitutes  one  of  my 
most  interesting  links  with  the  past. 
The  old  judge,  with  his  deeply  lined 
face  and  stately  bearing,  struck  me  as 
profoundly  Impressive,  and  in  aspect 
as  a  far  greater  dignitary  than  any 
of  his  judicial  successors  whom  I 
chanced  to  see  in  later  years.  He  in 
truth  belonged  to  a  school  of  legal 
magnates  which,  on  his  retirement  in 
1866,  became  practically  extinct, 
though  to  some  extent  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  judges  as  the  late 
Lords  Bramwell  and  Blackburne.  As 
every  one  knows,  the  Chief  Baron  was 
the  son  of  King  George  the  Third’s 
saddler,  a  highly  respected  Royal 


Warrant-holder,  who  had  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  progeny,  for  another 
son  became  an  Indian  Chief  Justice, 
while  a  third  was  the  distinguished 
Field-Marshal.  The  latter  I  remember 
once  seeing  on  some  gala  day  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
when  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne  (the  son 
of  the  general  who  surrendered  in  the 
American  War>  was  also  present,  and 
a  more  weather-beaten  pair  of  old 
warriors  I  have  never  beheld.  But  the 
Chief  Baron  was,  I  believe,  always 
considered  the  ablest  of  the  three 
brothers;  at  all  events  he  was  the 
most  versatile,  for  besides  being  an 
eminent  lawyer  be  was  no  mean 
scientist,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  almost  to  the  day  of  bis  death. 
On  the  occasion  when  I  was  bis 
juvenile  guest  at  the  Croydon  Assizes 
the  first  case  he  tried  was,  I  fancy,  a 
commercial  one.  In  which  I  remember 
Mr.,  afterwards  Chief-Justice,  Bovill 
took  a  leading  part,  much  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  bis  venerable  mother,  who 
was  also  an  occupant  of  the  Bench. 
Then  followed  a  "horse”  case,  which 
turned,  I  imagine,  on  a  question  of 
“warranty,”  for  I  recollect  what  Mr. 
Fox  used  to  call  the  “damnable  itera- 
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tion”  of  that  word  by  the  various 
counsel  engaged.  One  of  them,  with 
a  peculiarly  vulgar,  revolting  face, 
had  caused  some  amusement  in  court 
by  getting  wedged  with  a  learned 
brother  in  a  narrow  gangway  leading 
to  the  front  row  of  the  Bar.  However, 
in  spite  of  his  corpulence,  he  contrived 
to  squeeze  himself  triumphantly 
through  to  the  array  of  “silks,”  among 
whom  he  took  bis  seat  with  an  oily 
and  peculiarly  impudent  smile. 

Even  the  dignity  derived  from  his 
forensic  attire  was  largely  discounted 
by  an  extremely  “loud”  pair  of  black- 
and-white  check  trousers,  which 
prominently  obtruded  themselves  as 
he  rose  to  address  the  court.  “Who  Is 
that  unpleasant  looking  barrister?” 
inquired  my  mother,  aotte  voce,  of  the 
Chief  Baron,  as  this  ornament  of  the 
Inner  Bar  began  to  harangue  the  juiy 
with  the  voice  and  demeanor  of  a 
Smithfleld  butcher.  “That,”  replied 
the  Judge,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  su¬ 
preme  disdain,  “is  Edwin  James.” 
Great  heavens!  how  he  bellowed,  and 
brandished,  and  buttered  the  jury,  and 
“my  Lud-ded”  the  judge,  every  now 
and  again  glancing  leeringly  round  the 
court  for  admiration  from  the  by¬ 
standers,  who  appeared  to  regard  him 
as  a  veritable  oracle!  But  to  a  child 
like  myself  he  presented  an  element  of 
odiousness  which  for  a  long  time  prej¬ 
udiced  me  against  every  one  connected 
with  his  particular  vocation. 

Edwin  James  is  a  name  of  little 
significance  nowadays,  nevertheless  his 
career  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
English  advocacy.  An  outcast  from 
his  father’s  house  before  be  was 
twenty,  he  perceived  in  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  a  promising  market  for 
his  master-talent,  matchless  and  in¬ 
domitable  effrontery.  In  these  days, 
even  If  successful  in  his  own  .line  of 
practice,  an  advocate  of  such  an  order 
would  find  the  prizes  of  the  profession 
relentlessly  withheld  from  him;  but  I 


have  beard  on  unimpeachable  authority 
that  when  the  crash  came  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  revocation  of  his  patent 
as  Queen’s  Counsel  and  his  expulsion 
from  the  Bar,  the  high  ofiSce  of  Solici¬ 
tor-General  was  actually  within  Edwin 
James’s  reach.  As  M.P.  for  so  im¬ 
portant  a  constituency  as  llarylebone, 
be  had  no  doubt  established  claims  on 
the  Liberal  Government,  which  he 
was  the  last  man  not  to  urge  in  and 
out  of  season;  but  even  if  the  appoint¬ 
ment  had  been  made,  it  would  have 
raised  such  a  clamsr  of  protest  from 
the  majority  of  the  Bar  that  the 
Government  would  probably  have 
found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  it. 
“Unprofessional  conduct”  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  James’s  downfall,  but 
he  must  have  long  been  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  the  Benchers  of  his 
Inn,  for.  almost  contrary  to  all  prec¬ 
edent,  on  his  obtaining  “silk”  they 
refused  to  elect  him  a  Bencher.  Now¬ 
adays  the  number  of  “silks”  is  so 
largely  increased  that  the  non-election 
to  the  Inn  Bench  of  a  newly  created 
King’s  Counsel  conveys  no  sort  of  re¬ 
flection;  but  at  that  time  it  was  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  only  similar  instance  of 
exclusion  was  that  of  Abraham  Hay¬ 
ward,  which  however  was  solely  due- 
to  the  personal  animosity  of  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck,  and  implied  no  disapprobation 
of  the  candidate’s  professional  con¬ 
duct. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  how 
Edwin  James  got  into  those  pecuniary 
difficulties  which  were  the  cause  of  his 
professional  liregularltles.  His  prac¬ 
tice,  though  not  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude.  had  latterly  amounted  to  quite 
£7000  ayear;  and  his  personal  habits, 
as  Thackeray  pointed  out  in  one  of  the 
“Roundabout  Papers,”  were  ap¬ 
parently  the  reverse  of  extravagant. 
He  certainly  lived  in  Berkeley  Square, 
but  the  bouse  was  a  small  one,  and 
well  within  his  professional  income. 
Either  he  gambled  recklessly,  or  had  to 
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m«et  some  persisteut  drain  upon  bis 
resources  which  never  came  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
renc*e,  though  avoiding  a  similar  dis¬ 
grace,  presented  very  much  the  same 
enigma.  In  the  receipt  of  princely 
gains  from  his  portraits,  and  with  no 
outwardly  lavish  expenditure,  he  as¬ 
tonished  society  by  dying  practically 
Insolvent.  I  remember  two  character¬ 
istic  stories  of  Edwin  James’s  con¬ 
summate  Impudence.  At  one  time  he 
lived  in  some  West  End  chambers,  of 
which  the  unfortunate  landlord  could 
never  succeed  in  obtaining  any  rent. 
At  last  be  bad  recourse  to  an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  he  hoped  might  arouse 
bis  tenant  to  a  sense  of  bis  obligations. 
He  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  advise  him  on  a  little  legal 
matter  in  which  he  was  concerned, 
and,  on  James  acquiescing,  drew  up  a 
statement  specifying  his  own  grievance 
against  the  learned  counsel,  and  asking 
him  to  state  what  he  considered  the 
best  course  for  a  landlord  to  take 
under  such  conditions.  The  paper  was 
returned  to  him  the  next  morning  with 
the  following  sentence  subjoined:  “In 
my  opinion  this  is  a  case  which  admits 
of  only  one  remedy:  patience.  Edwin 
James." 

The  other  story  is  indicative  of  his 
methods  in  court.  He  was  engaged  in 
some  case  before  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Campbell,  and  in  attempting  to  take 
an  altogether  inadmissible  line  with  a 
witness,  was  stopped  by  the  Judge, 
who  was  the  last  man  to  allow  any 
irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  a  case. 
James  accepted  Lord  Campbell’s  in¬ 
terposition  with  a  very  ill  grace,  and 
the  Judge  being  of  the  same  political 
party,  took  the  opportunity,  when  sum¬ 
ming  up,  of  rather  softening  the  re¬ 
marks  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
make  in  reference  to  James’s  “try  on.” 
“You  will  have  observed,  gentlemen," 
he  said  to  the  Jury,  “that  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  stop  Mr.  Edwin  James  in  a 
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certain  line  which  he  sought  to  adopt 
in  the  cross-examination  of  one  of  the 
witnesses,  but  at  the  same  time  I  had 
no  intention  to  cast  any  reflection  on 
the  learned  counsel,  who  I  am  sure  is 

known  to  you  all  as  a  most  able - ” 

Before  the  Judge  could  proceed  any 
further  James  started  to  his  feet,  and 
in  a  voice  of  contemptuous  defiance 
exclaimed,  "My  Lud!  I  have  borne 
with  your  Ludsbip’s  censure,  spare  me 
your  Ludship’s  praise!” 

After  being  disbarred,  Edwin  James 
retreated  to  America,  and  before  the 
facts  could  be  properly  ascertained  by 
the  authorities  there,  managed  to  get 
called  to  the  New  York  Bar.  But 
somehow  or  other  he  proved  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  and  before  long  returned 
to  England,  where  he  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  attempt  to  get  his  decree  of 
"dlsbarral"  rescinded  by  the  Inns  of 
Court.  His  efforts,  however,  were 
fruitless,  the  array  of  professional 
delinquencies  that  could  be  established 
against  him  being  far  too  formidable, 
and  be  then  became  for  a  time  com¬ 
mon-law  clerk  to  some  Old  Bailey 
solicitor;  but  not  prospering  in  that 
capacity,  be  Anally  took  a  room  in 
Old  Bond  Street,  where  he  invited  the 
public  to  consult  him  on  legal  matters, 
by  means  of  a  white  marble  tablet  in 
the  doorway  on  which  he  pompously 
described  himself  as  “Mr.  Edwin 
James,  Jurisconsult"  But  this  re¬ 
source  also  failed.  Even  bad  be  been 
a  competent  lawyer,  bis  clients  would 
probably  have  not  been  too  numerous; 
but,  in  point  of  fact  his  legal  attain¬ 
ments  were  of  the  slightest,  "common 
Jury-rhetoric”  having  been  bis  main 
forensic  stock-in-trade,  any  law  that  hia 
case  might  involve  being  got  op  as 
necessity  demanded,  merely  to  serve 
the  particular  occasion.  I  saw  him 
once  emerging  from  bis  Bond  Street 
lair,  seedy,  ill-shaven,  sodden-faced,  in 
a  coat  in  which  rusty  brown  bad  al¬ 
most  supplanted  the  original  black,  and 
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a  hat  of  that  greasy  sheen  peculiar  to 
the  head-gear  of  the  old-fashioned 
sheriff's  officer.  Poor  wretch!  the  cur¬ 
tain  was  then  about  to  fall  on  bis 
tragedy,  for  such,  surely,  his  life  must 
have  been  even  at  its  apparent  heyday. 
Very  soon  afterwards  he  died  almost 
a  pauper’s  death,  pointing  a  moral 
such  as  happily  few  public  men  have 
ever  supplied— at  all  events,  in  this 
country. 

But  to  revert  to  Chief  Baron  Pollock. 
At  the  midday  adjournment  of  the 
court,  he  entertained  us  at  luncheon 
at  the  Judge’s  lodgings,  a  repast  which 
is  impressed  on  my  memorj’  by  rather 
a  ludicrous  incident.  In  those  days 
claret  was  still  a  negligible  quantity, 
at  any  rate  in  old-fashioned  cellars,  the 
staple  vintages  being  almost  invariably 
port  and  sherry.  Whether  the  Chief 
Baron’s  libations  of  port  in  his  North¬ 
ern  Circuit  days  had  sated  him  with 
that  beverage  I  cannot  say,  but  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  great  patron  and  connoisseur 
of  sherry,  and  on  the  dining-room  side¬ 
board  was  ranged.  I  remember,  a  long 
and  imposing  row  of  decanters,  each 
representing  some  choice  example  of 
his  favorite  wine.  My  mother,  how¬ 
ever,  had  forgotten,  or  was  unaware 
of,  her  host's  hobby,  and  in  response 
to  his  inquiry,  “Which  wine  will  you 
take?”  (meaning  Amontillado,  or  So¬ 
lera,  or  Vino  de  Pasto,  and  so  forth) 
she  unluckily  expressed  a  preference  for 
port!  “I  am  afraid,”  replied  the  judge, 
with  just  a  suspicion  of  polite  irony, 
“that  port  is  a  wine  with  which  I  am 
wholly  unprovided,  though  I  can  offer 
you  every  kind  of  sherry.”  My  poor 
mother,  to  whom  wine  of  any  sort  was 
really  a  matter  of  supreme  indif¬ 
ference,  was  covered  with  confusion, 
and  attempted  to  atone  for  her  blunder 
by  enthusiastically  declaring  for  cold 
water!  With  reference  to  connoisseur- 
ship  of  wine,  I  will  venture,  en  passant, 
on  two  little  anecdotes  which  are  in¬ 


structive  in  their  way.  Not  long  ago 
I  was  staying  in  a  country  house,  the 
host  of  which  was  possessed  of  an 
extremely  recherchi  cellar.  It  was 
about  Christmas-time,  and  he  good- 
naturedly  decided  to  entertain  some  of 
his  less  affiuent  neighbors  who  were 
not  much  given  to  feasting,  among 
them  the  elderly  unmarried  daughters 
of  a  deceased  clergyman.  At  dessert 
the  butler,  with  an  inflection  of  com¬ 
passionate  condescension  in  his  pom¬ 
pous  voice,  accosted  one  of  these  good 
ladies,  who  was  my  dinner  neighbor, 
with  the  formidable  interrogation: 
“Port,  sherry,  claret,  or  Madeira?” 
The  embarrassed  guest,  whose  a^ect 
suggested  weak  negus  as  the  acme  of 
her  alcoholic  aspirations,  replied,  after 
a  moment  of  tremulous  deliberation, 
“A  little  Marsala,  please.”  Fortunately 
the  answer  did  not  reach  our  host’s 
ears,  but  the  Indignant  butler  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  controlling  him¬ 
self.  However,  with  a  supreme  effort 
he  swallowed  his  ire,  and.  disdaining 
to  offer  any  explanation,  merely  re¬ 
peated  with  aggrieved  emphasis  the 
solemn  formula.  “Port,  sherry,  claret, 
or  Madeira?”  The  terrorized  spinster 
could  only  gurgle  something  which  her 
tormentor  took  for  a  refusal,  and  he 
stalked  on  in  offended  majesty,  casting 
a  reproachful  glance  at  his  master  for 
exi>08lng  him  to  the  affronts  of  local 
Philistines. 

The  other  anecdote  is  commended 
to  would-be  judges  of  ’47  port!  On  the 
outskirts  of  a  small  country  village 
there  lived  an  old  bachelor  who,  like 
Chief  Baron  Pollock,  had  In  his  later 
days  forsaken  the  vintage  of  his  youth 
for  wines  of  a  lighter  quality.  He  had 
formerly  been  a  north  country  mer¬ 
chant  or  manufacturer,  but  on  relin¬ 
quishing  business  bad  migrated  to  a 
southern  county.  Some  years  after  his 
retirement  he  received,  one  afternoon, 
an  Intimation  from  some  old  business 
friends  that  they  were  In  his  neighbor- 
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bood  and  should  take  the  liberty  of 
presenting  themselves  at  dinner.  He 
immediately  sent  for  his  butler  and  ap¬ 
prised  him  of  the  coming  guests,  desir¬ 
ing  him  to  be  very  particular  about  the 
wine,  as  they  were  great  connoisseurs 
who  in  former  days  had  always  ac¬ 
corded  the  highest  praise  to  bis  cellar. 
“Very  good,  sir,’’  said  the  butler;  “but 
what  are  we  to  do  about  port?  there 
is  not  a  bottle  in  the  cellar.”  “I  had 
forgotten  the  port,”  said  the  host  in 
consternation;  “and  now  I  think  of  it, 
they  used,  like  me,  to  be  great  port 
drinkers.  What  is  to  be  done?” 
“Well,  sir,”  replied  the  butler,  “there 

is  not  time  to  send  to  - ,”  naming 

the  county  town,  “but  I  think  I  might 
be  able  to  borrow  a  bottle  from  Squire 
X’s  cellar.”  The  Squire  being  a  great 
"layer-down”  of  vintage  port,  the  host 
felt  considerably  reassured,  and  wrote 
a  short  note  explaining  the  circum¬ 
stances,  which  the  butler  was  to  take 
over  to  the  Squire’s  house,  at  no  great 
distance.  Various  engagements  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  seeing  his  butler 
again  before  dinner,  but  he  felt  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  Squire  X’s  cellar, 
and  consequently  heard  without  the 
least  trepidation  both  of  his  guests 
pronouncing  for  port  as  their  post¬ 
prandial  libation.  “Ah,”  exclaimed  one 
of  them,  with  an  expression  of  dis¬ 
criminating  gusto,  as,  after  holding  his 
glass  up  to  the  light,  he  took  his  first 
sip,  “I  see  that  your  port  maintains 
its  old  reputation.”  “More  than  main¬ 
tains  it,”  observed  the  other  in  a  long- 
drawn  tone  of  supreme  satisfaction. 
“You  had  good  port  In  the  old  days, 
but  this  beats  it  hollow.  There  Is  only 
one  word  for  it,  ‘superb’ — *47,  I  sup¬ 
pose?”  “I  believe  so,”  carelessly  re¬ 
marked  the  host,  “but  I  have  given  up 
drinking  port  myself;  still,  I  like  to 
have  a  tolerable  glass  for  my  friends.” 
The  bottle  was  finished  amid  increased 
encomiums,  and  in  due  course  the 
guests  departed. 


“Did  the  Squire  send  any  note  with 
that  port,  Watkins?”  Inquired  the  host 
of  his  butler  the  next  morning.  "I 
am  glad  it  turned  out  so  well.” 

“So  am  I,  sir,”  observed  the  butler 
with  a  curious  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
“though  it  was  none  of  the  Squire’s 
after  all.” 

“Not  the  Squire’s?”  rejoined  his 
master;  “where  did  it  come  from 
then?” 

“It  came  from  the  ‘Spotted  Dog,’  sir,” 
replied  the  man  triumphantly,  naming 
the  village  “public.”  “The  Squire  had 
gone  up  to  London  till  Monday,  and 
they  couldn’t  get  at  the  cellar;  but 
gentlemen  as  drinks  port  ain’t  always 
the  Judges  they  think  they  are,  so  I 
just  chanced  it,  and  on  my  way  back 
got  a  bottle  at  the  ‘Spotted  Dog’  for 
half-a -crown!” 

Chief  Baron  Pollock  only  -missed  by 
a  year  or  two  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  son  Charles  raised  to  the  bench  of 
his  old  court.  Charles  Pollock— “the 
last  of  the  Barons,”  as  he  was  called, 
when  by  the  death  of  Baron  Huddles¬ 
ton  he  became  the  solitary  survivor  of 
the  old  Exchequer  Judges— though  not 
equal  to  his  father  in  ability,  was  by 
no  means  a  specimen  of  those  judges 
who  derive  their  elevation,  according 
to  the  well-known  legal  witticism,  “i)er 
stirpes  et  non  per  capita.”  He  was  a 
capable.  If  not  a  profound  lawyer,  and 
discharged  his  duties  not  only  with 
fastidious  impartiality,  but  with  a  quiet 
dignity  which  has  of  late  been  far  too 
rare  in  the  High  Court.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  a  sense  of  humor,  and  would  on 
occasion  relax  his  austerity  with 
sallies  of  a  much  better  quality  than 
is  nowadays  associated  with  legal 
jesters.  One  of  them  at  leist  is 
worthy  of  commemoration. 

The  Baron  was  trying  a  case  which 
turned  on  what  Constituted  “neces¬ 
saries”  for  a  minor,  the  leader  on  one 
side  being  a  rather  decrepit  and 
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elderly  Q.C.,  whose  marriage  to  the 
somewhat  mature  daughter  of  a  patri¬ 
cian  house  had  occasioned  a  certain 
amount  of  ironical  comment  on  the 
part  of  his  learned  friends;  while  the 
opposing  party  wag  captained  by  a 
“silk”  who,  although  younger  than  his 
antagonist,  had  decidedly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  him  in  the  matter  of  olive- 
branches.  The  question  of  decision 
was  whether  a  piano  constituted  a 
“necessary,”  the  childless  old  Benedict 
arguing  that  it  was,  and  his  opponent, 
the  Paterfamilias,  insisting  that  it  was 
not. 

At  last  the  former,  by  way  of 
clinching  his  contention,  began  to 
allude  rather  pomi)ously  to  his  married 
experiences,  a  subject  be  was  very  fond 
of  introducing  on  account  of  the  au¬ 
gustness  of  his  alliance.  “My  Lord,” 
be  ostentatiously  urged,  “as  a  married 
man,  I  can  speak  with  some  authority 
on  these  matters,  and  in  my  experience 
I  have  always  understood  that  a  piano 
was  a  ‘necessary’  for  any  one  in  the 
position  which  the  minor  in  this  case 
occupies.”  Hereupon  the  “Paterfami¬ 
lias”  counsel  cruelly  interrupted  with: 
“My  Lord,  my  learned  friend  boasts  of 
bis  married  experiences,  but  I  must  re¬ 
mind  him  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
only  entered  upon  the  connubial  state 
comparatively  recently,  whereas  I,  my 
Lord,  have  not  only  been  married 
nearly  twenty  years,  but  am  the  father 
of  a  large  family,  while  in  that  respect, 
BO  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  union  to 
which  my  learned  friend  refers  with 
so  much  complacency  has  not  proved 
equally  fortunate.”  “My  Lord,”  furi¬ 
ously  rejoined  the  other,  “I  must  really 
protest  against  my  friend  making  these 
offensive  remarks.  I  request  your 

Lordship - ”  be  was  continuing  with 

accelerated  wrath;  as  the  titter  in  court 
became  more  pronounced,  when  Baron 
Pollock,  bending  over  from  the  Bench, 
threw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  by 
quietly  interfering  with:  “Gentlemen, 


I  think  we  had  better  confine  ourselves 
to  the  issue  in  the  present  case.” 

Baron,  afterwards  Ix>rd,  Bramwell 
was  one  of  the  small  group  of  “strong” 
judges  whose  presence  on  the  Bench 
was  cordially  appreciated  by  everyone 
except  the  meritorious  criminal.  In 
appearance  he  was  curiously  like  old  J. 
B.  Buckstone  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  whose  capacity  for  comedy  he 
also  to  some  extent  shared.  An  amus¬ 
ing  touch  of  this  quality  was  revealed 
on  one  occasion  at  a  certain  sporting 
city  where  the  Assizes  happened  to 
synchronize  with  the  annual  race¬ 
meeting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
judge  had  no  Isthmian  proclivities,  but 
many  members  of  the  Bar  then  on 
circuit  being  extremely  anxious  to  see 
the  race  of  the  day,  which  always 
created  widespread  interest,  one  of  the 
leading  counsel  engaged  in  a  case  then 
in  progress  asked  the  judge  to  allow  a 
short  adjournment.  Baron  Bramwell, 
himself  nothing  loth,  inquired  of  the 
jury  whether  they  had  any  objection 
to  the  adjournment  asked  for;  but 
after  consultation  with  bis  colleagues 
the  foreman  intimated  that  the 
majority  of  them  bad  come  from  a 
distance,  and  were  anxious  that  the 
case  should  not  be  interrupted,  in  order 
that  they  might  get  back  to  their 
homes,  if  possible,  that  evening. 

The  judge,  who  in  the  heart  of  a 
sporting  county  bad  expected  a  more 
complaisant  response,  was  not  best 
pleased  that  the  proposal  should  be 
discountenanced;  but  be  merely  re¬ 
marked,  “Very  well,  gentlemen,”  and 
the  case  proceeded.  In  the  luncheon 
interval,  however,  he  sent  for  the 
counsel  who  bad  applied  for  the  ad¬ 
journment,  and  after  intimating  to  him 
that  he  bad  no  notion  of  being  over¬ 
ridden  by  the  jury  in  the  matter,  sug¬ 
gested  that  be  should  renew  the  appli¬ 
cation  still  more  urgently  after  lunch. 
Accordingly,  on  the  reassembling  of 
the  court  the  same  counsel  again  rose. 
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and  apologizing  to  the  judge  with  af¬ 
fected  diffidence  for  renewing  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  morning,  stated  that 
he  had  been  afforded  during  the  lunch¬ 
eon  interval  an  opportunity  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  feeling  of  the  Bar  in  the 
matter,  which  was  so  unanimously  in 
favor  of  an  adjournment  for  the  race 
that  he  ventured  to  hope  the  conces¬ 
sion  might  be  granted.  The  judge, 
who  feigned  a  sort  of  resigned  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  revival  of  the  subject, 
thereupon  turned  to  the  jurj'  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  as  follows:  “You  have 
heard,  gentlemen,  what  has  just  been 
urged  by  the  learned  counsel.  Of 
course,  under  ordinarj-  circumstances  I 
should  not  think  of  entertaining  so 
unusual  an  application,  and  one,  more¬ 
over.  which  does  not  commend  itself 
to  the  jury;  but  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  the  case  is  exceptional.  We  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  here  at  the  time  when  a 
great  event  in  connection  with  what 
has  been  rightly  designated  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pastime  is  about  to  be  cele¬ 
brated.  and  it  has  been  represented 
that  there  is  a  very  strong,  indeed  an 
almost  unanimous,  desire  on  the  part 
of  those  in  court  to  witness  this  histor¬ 
ic  race.  Should  I  be  justified,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  solemnly  scanning  the  jury— 
“should  I  be  justified  in  refusing  to 
sanction  a  short  adjournment  for  what 
is.  under  the  circumstances,  so  legit¬ 
imate  and  reasonable  an  object?” 

The  jury  still  remained  moodily  ob¬ 
durate,  and  the  judge,  after  a  pause, 
resumed,  “I  regret  to  observe,  gentle¬ 
men.  that  you  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  prevailing  sentiment; 
but.  nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  would  be  ungracious,  I  might 
even  say  arbitrary,  on  my  part  if  I 
refused  to  give  effect  to  it.  In  fact,” 
he  added,  slowly  gathering  up  his 
robes.  “I  am  inclined  to  think— Indeed 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  spite  of  your 
continued  dissent  it  is  incumbent  dh 
me,  nay,  it  is  my  positive  duty  to  ad¬ 


journ  the  court  [then  majestically 
rising  from  the  Bench],  and  I  vcill!" 

Mr,  Justice  Byles  was  another 
“strong”  judge  of  that  epoch,  whose 
austere  demeanor  was  in  strict 
harmony  with  an  almost  ultra- 
puritanical  attitude  of  mind,  which  on 
one  occasion  was  subjected  to  a  very 
unwelcome  experience.  He  was  trying 
a  case  at  Winchester,  in  which  some 
soldiers  of  the  dfipOt  were  indicted 
for  a  riotous  affray  with  a  gang  of 
navvies  employed  in  the  neighborhood. 
One  of  these  navvies  had  been  under 
examination  for  a  considerable  time 
w’lth  very  little  practical  result,  and  at 
last  the  judge  interposing  observed  to 
the  examining  counsel  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  making  very  little  way 
with  the  witness,  who  had  better  be 
allowed  to  give  his  evidence  after  his 
own  fashion.  “Come,  my  man.”  said 
the  judge  reassuringly,  “we  must  get 
to  the  end  of  this.  Suppose  you  tell 
the  story  in  your  own  way.”  “W’’ell, 
my  lord,”  broke  out  the  navvy,  greatly 
relieved  at  being  delivered  from  his 
tormentor,  “yer  see,  it  was  like  this— 
we  met  the  sodgers  on  the  bridge,  and 
one  of  ’em  says  to  me  ’Good  mornin’.’ 

‘Good  mornin’,  yer - ’  ”;  but  before 

the  specimen  of  appalling  vernacular 
that  followed  was  well  articulated,  Mr. 
Justice  Byles  had  fied  precipitately 
from  the  Bench,  with,  no  doubt,  a 
mental  resolution  never  again  to  invite 
a  witness  of  the  navigating  order  “to 
tell  his  story  in  his  own  way.” 

Apropos  of  witnesses  and  counsel,  I 
think  the  most  scathing  retort  that  I 
ever  read  was  the  following,  which 
I  saw  in 'some  country  newspaper  re¬ 
port  of  an  assize  case.  A  counsel  had 
been  cross-examining  a  witness  for 
some  time  with  very  little  effect,  and 
had  sorely  taxed  the  patience  of  the 
judge,  the  jury,  and  every  one  in  court. 
At  last  the  judge  Intervened  with  an 
imperative  hint  to  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  to  conclude  his  cross-examination. 
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The  counsel,  who  received  this  Judicial  with  hJs  demeanor  on  the  Bench, 
intimation  with  a  very  bad  grace,  be-  turned  ceremoniously  round  to  me  be¬ 
fore  telling  the  witness  to  stand  down,  fore  sitting  down,  a  manoeuvre  not  easy 
accosted  him  with  the  parting  sarcasm:  to  the  most  active  in  a  moving  omni- 
“Ah,  you’re  a  clever  fellow,  a  very  bus,  and  with  an  old-world  urbanity 
clever  fellow!  We  can  all  see  that!”  faltered  in  his  curious  nut-cracker 
The  witness,  bending  over  from  the  voice,  “I  beg  to  thank  you,  sir.  for 
box,  quietly  retorted,  ‘T  would  return  your  very  great  courtesy.” 
the  compliment— if  7  tcere  not  on  oath!"  He  and  Lord  Chief-Justice  Cock- 
Counsel  are  not,  as  a  rule,  too  recep-  bum  were.  I  think,  the  only  two  judges 
tive  of  hints  from  the  Bench  as  to  the  who  regularly  attended  the  Monday 
conduct  of  a  case.  I  remember  hear-  Popular  Concerts,  though  there  was 
ing  a  leather-lunged  gentleman  bawl-  always  a  large  legal  element  In  the 
ing  legal  platitudes  to  old  Vice-Chan-  audience.  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  was 
cellor  Bacon,  who,  after  sitting  pas-  a  personage  who  would  have  figured 
sive  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  ill-  with  great  effect  in  a  novel.  Unlm- 
concealed  irritability,  gave  utterance  peachable  in  his  public  capacity,  his 
in  quavering  tones  to  the  following  private  life  resembled  rather  Lord 
pungent  remonstrance:  “I  am,  of  Thurlow’s  than  that  of  a  nineteenth- 
course.  aware,  Mr.  So-and-so,  that  it  century  Judge.  Nevertheless,  like 
is  my  duty  to  hear  you.  but  I  venture  Thurlow,  he  scrupulously  maintained 
to  remind  you  that  there  is  such  a  the  dignity  of  his  office,  never  descend- 
quality  as  mer-r-cy!”  The  Vice-Chan-  ing  to  the  derogatory  conduct  which 
cellor,  though  rather  crusty  on  the  too  often  characterized  his  successor. 
Bench,  was  a  model  of  old-world  Lord  Coleridge,  who,  so  far  as  exter- 
politeness  in  private  life,  I  remember  nals  were  concerned,  had  greatly  the 
on  one  occasion  a  Bayswater  omnibus  advantage.  Both,  however,  were  more 
in  which  I  was  riding  making  an  un-  distinguished  at  the  Bar  than  on  the 
duly  long  halt  at  the  end  of  a  street  Bench,  though  Cockbum  was  far  from 
near  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  and  Just  as  being  a  mere  forensic  orator,  his  speech 
the  “fares”  were  beginning  to  wax  on  the  Don  Paclfico  question  being  one 
impatient  an  old  gentleman  was  seen  of  the  finest  ever  delivered  in  Parlia- 
crossing  the  road  in  the  direction  of  ment.  Probably  the  greatest  compli- 
the  omnibus,  under  the  guardianship  ment  paid  to  him  as  an  advocate  was 
of  a  butler.  As  he  laboriously  hoisted  from  Palmer,  the  Rugeley  poisoner 
himself  up  the  step  I  saw  to  my  sur-  (“my  sainted  Bill,”  as  his  mother  always 
prise  that  it  was  no  less  a  personage  termed  him!),  who,  on  being  found 
than  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  who  in  guilty,  handed  down  to  his  counsel  a 
the  vacation  (as  it  then  was)  apparent-  slip  of  paper  bearing  the  following 
ly  considered  himself  Justified  in  sink-  words:  “It’s  the  riding  that’s  done  it,” 
ing  his  dignity  by  indulging  in  a  two-  Cockbum  having  been  the  prosecuting 
penny  ride!  I  extended  a  helping  hand  counsel.  Lord  Coleridge  was  decidedly 
to  the  old  man,  who  was  then  nearer  his  inferior  both  as  an  advocate  and  a 
ninety  than  eighty,  and  naturally  far  parliamentary  orator,  though  usually 
from  agile.  As  a  rule  I  have  found  felicitous  enough  when  delivering  a 
that  assistance  thus  proffered,  though  literary  address  or  a  postprandial 
eagerly  accepted,  receives  very  little  speech.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he 
acknowledgment  beyond  an  111-tem-  was  betrayed  Into  a  curious  piece  of 
pered  grunt,  or  a  stony  stare.  But  bathos,  which  all  the  magic  of  his 
the  old  Judge,  entirely  at  variance  silvery  accents  was  unable  to  redeem. 
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He  was  among  the  distinguished  guests 
at  the  dinner  given  at  Bailiol  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  opening  of  the  new  college 
hall,  and  Archbishop  Talt  having  re¬ 
sponded  for  the  college,  Lord  Coleridge 
was  deputed  to  respond  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  With  his  accustomed  diffi¬ 
dence,  or  assumption  of  diffidence,  be 
began  his  speech  by  disclaiming  all 
qualification  to  fulfil  so  important  a 
duty.  “The  Most  Reverend  Prelate,”  he 
observed  with  melodious  unction,  “in 
spite  of  bis  far  more  exalted  position 
and  infinitely  superior  eloquence,  has 
on  this  memorable  occasion  only  been 
called  upon  to  respond  for  a  part,  while 
I,  in  every  respect  his  inferior,  w’ho 
cannot  claim  to  excel  in  a  single  one 
of  the  accomplishments  with  which  he 
is  so  lavishly  endowed,  I,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,  have  been  asked  to  respond 
for  a  whole,  and”  (with  sonorous  em¬ 
phasis)  “what  a  (w)holer 
Although  posing  as  one  of  those  un¬ 
terrestrial  judges  who  have  never 
heard  of  a  music-hall,  and  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  slang.  Lord  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  not  above  enjoying  an 
occasional  touch  of  Billingsgate  when 
applied  to  any  individual  whom  be  did 
not  particularly  affect.  One  of  his 
learned  brethren,  with  whom  he  was 
on  intimate  terms,  was  one  day  abus¬ 
ing  a  fellow  Puisne,  who  happened  to 
be  especially  repugnant  to  them  both, 
in  language  the  reverse  of  parlia¬ 
mentary.  Coleridge  listened  to  the 
opprobrious  appellations  with  bland 
satisfaction,  and  then  unctuously  ob¬ 
served,  “I  am  not  addicted  to  expres¬ 
sions  of  that  kind  myself,  but  would 
you  mind  saying  it  again?”  As  is  well 
known,  be  signalized  bis  tenure  of  the 
Lord  Chief-Justiceship  by  presenting 
the  unprecedented  spectacle  of  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  defendant,  in  an  action 
brought  against  him  by  bis  son-in-law, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  actually  sat 
in  the  back  benches  of  the  court 
prompting  bis  counsel. 


Ermine,  even  if  itself  unsullied,  be¬ 
comes  somewhat  depreciated  when 
placed  in  contact  with  dirty  linen,  and 
Lord  Coleridge  never  quite  survived 
this  unfortunate  shock  to  bis  prestige. 
Moreover,  he  bad  an  unhappy  propen¬ 
sity  for  indulging  in  extra-judicial 
utterances  of  a  highly  democratic 
character;  and  in  the  course  of  a  visit 
to  America  adopted  an  attitude  of 
implied,  if  not  expressed,  antagonism 
towards  his  own  country  and  its  in¬ 
stitutions,  while  fulsomely  lauding 
those  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  considerable  talents 
and  a  highly  ornamental  presence,  be 
must  be  ranked  as  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  occupant  of  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice’s  chair  for  considerably  over  a 
century. 

How  much  Coleridge,  when  at  the 
Bar,  ow'ed  to  the  untiring  ability  and 
laboriousness  of  Charles  Bowen,  only 
those  who  w’ere  behind  the  scenes  can 
properly  estimate.  Bowen  certainly 
never  recovered  the  strain  of  the  Tich- 
bome  trial,  in  which  he  was  through¬ 
out  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  who  without  him  would 
on  many  occasions  have  perilously 
fiouudered.  Bowen  was  one  of  the 
subtlest  lawyers  and  most  brilliant 
scholars  that  has  ever  adorned  the 
English  Bench.  Moreover,  he  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  peculiarly  mordant  wit, 
enunciating  the  most  sardonic  utter¬ 
ances  in  a  voice  of  almost  feminine 
softness.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  was  his  protest  to  the  coun¬ 
sel  who  was  impugning,  wholesale, 
certain  evidence  which  had  been  filed 
against  his  client.  “Aren’t  you  going 

a  little  too  far,  Mr. - ?”  he  murmur- 

ously  Interposed;  “truth,  you  know, 
will  occasionally  out,  even  in  an  affi¬ 
davit.” 

To  see  him  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
entangling  in  bis  exquisitely  fine 
meshes  that  rough  and  ready  “knot- 
cutter,”  Lord  Esher,  was  a  treat  of 
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which  it  was  impossible  to  have  too 
much.  The  feline  purr  in  which  he 
would  half  deferentially,  half  disdain¬ 
fully,  ply  his  puzzled  senior  with  fila¬ 
gree  subtleties,  was  the  most  finished 
example  of  intellectual  torture  I  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  witnessing.  How 
the  sturdy  old  Master  of  the  Rolls 
must  have  rejoiced  when  his  super¬ 
latively  ingenious  colleague  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  the  less  complex  intellect  of 
Sir  John  Rigby!  Lord  Esher  was  at 
the  best  but  sounding  brass  compared 
to  the  thrice-refined  gold  of  Charles 
Bowen,  who,  if  he  had  only  deigned  to 
trample  the  dust  of  the  political  arena, 
would  have  equalled  on  the  Woolsack 
even  the  reputation  of  Westbury. 

But  Law  was  not  the  only  field  in 
which  he  shone.  If  not  actually  a 
poet,  he  was  a  verse-writer  of  a  very 
high  order,  while  as  an  essayist  or  a 
historian,  by  dint  of  style  alone,  he 
would  assuredly  have  won  a  distin¬ 
guished  place.  His  single  defect  was 
perhaps  an  undue  proclivity  for  irony, 
which  on  one  occasion  he  indulged  in 
from  the  Bench,  with  disastrous  effect 
on  the  jury.  Shortly  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  puisne  judge,  he  was 
trying  a  burglar  in  some  country  town, 
and  by  way  of  mitigating  the  tedium 
of  the  proceedings,  summed  up  some¬ 
thing  in  the  following  fashion:  “You 
will  have  observed,  gentlemen,  that  the 
prosecuting  counsel  laid  great  stress 
on  the  enormity  of  the  offence  with 
which  the  prisoner  is  charged,  but  I 
think  it  is  only  due  to  the  prisoner  to 
point  out  that  in  proceeding  about  his 
enterprise,  he  at  all  events  displayed 
remarkable  consideration  for  the  In¬ 
mates  of  the  house.  For  instance, 
rather  than  disturb  the  owner,  an  in¬ 
valid  lady,  as  you  will  have  remarked, 
with  commendable  solicitude  he  re¬ 
moved  his  boots,  and  went  about  In 
his  stockings,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather.  Further, 


instead  of  rushing  with  heedless  ra¬ 
pacity  into  the  pantry,  he  carefully  re¬ 
moved  the  coal-scuttle  and  any  other 
obstacles,  which,  had  he  thoughtlessly 
collided  with  them,  would  have  created 
a  noise  that  must  have  aroused  the 
jaded  servants  from  their  well-earned 
repose.”  After  proceeding  in  this  strain 
for  some  little  time,  he  dismissed  the 
jury  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  was 
horror-struck  when,  on  their  return 
into  court,  they  pronounced  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  prisoner! 

Ix)rd  Bowen  was  probably  the  only 
judge  who.  on  being  summoned  on  an 
emergency  to  the  dread  ordeal  of  tak¬ 
ing  Admiralty  cases,  entered  upon  his 
doom  with  a  pleasantry.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  counsel  of  that  consum¬ 
mately  technical  tribunal  the  reason  of 
his  presiding  over  it  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  and  warning  them  of  his 
Inexperience  in  this  particular  branch 
of  practice,  be  concluded  his  remarks 
with  the  following  quotation  from 
Tennyson’s  beautiful  lyric,  then  recent¬ 
ly  published:— 

“And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the 
Bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea.” 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  Lord 
Bowen’s  legal  Intellect  was  not  Inferior 
to  that  of  Lord  Westbury,  a  notability 
whose  sayings  are  still  of  absorbing 
interest  to  a  large  section  of  the  public. 
With  brains  of  gold  and  a  tongue  of 
gall,  both  at  the  Bar  and  as  Chancellor 
he  was,  though  In  a  subtler  fashion, 
fully  as  formidable  as  the  terrible 
Thurlow,  and  his  downfall  was,  I  have 
been  assured  on  the  best  authority, 
due  less  to  indiscretion  In  the  matter 
of  patronage  (in  connection  with  which 
he  actually  resigned)  than  to  a  deter¬ 
mined  combination  against  him  of 
various  eminent  individuals  who  had 
smarted  under  his  affronts.  Of  these 
the  most  notable  was  an  Illustrious 
Personage  whose  resentment  was. 
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under  the  circumstances  not  surprising. 
His  Royal  Higtmess  bad  long  been 
interesting  himself  on  behalf  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  gentleman  whose  wife  held  a  con¬ 
fidential  position  in  his  consort’s  house¬ 
hold.  and  it  appearing  probable  that 
the  second  Reading  Clerkship  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would  shortly  be¬ 
come  vacant,  he  had  caused  his 
protiyf's  claims  to  be  made  known  to 
the  Chancellor  with  a  view  to  event¬ 
ualities.  In  due  course  the  invalid 
Reading  Clerk  departed  this  life,  and 
the  Prince,  who  had  taken  measures 
to  have  immediate  intelligence  of  the 
event,  at  once  sent  off  an  equerry  to 
the  Chancellor  with  the  news,  and  a 
strong  hint  that  his  prot^g^'s  candida¬ 
ture  for  the  vacant  post  should  receive 
favorable  consideration.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Chancellor  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  aware  of  the  Reading 
Clerk’s  death,  but  that  did  not  deter 
him  from  charging  the  equerry  with 
the  following  answer:  “You  will  con¬ 
vey  my  most  respectful  compliments 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  you  will 
inform  his  Royal  Highness  that  to  my 
profound  regret  I  am  unable  to  com¬ 
ply  with  his  Royal  Highness’s  wishes, 
as  the  appointment  in  question  is  al¬ 
ready  filled  up.”  Then,  on  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  astonished  messenger, 
he  rang  the  bell  and  said  to  the  serv¬ 
ant.  “Tell  Mr.  Slingsby  I  wish  to  see 
him.”  On  Slingsby  Bethell  making 
his  appearance  the  Chancellor  greeted 
him  as  follows:  “Slingsby!  you  are 
appointed  second  Reading  Clerk  in  the 
House  of  Lords.”  But  though  noth¬ 
ing  loth  to  accept  the  post  on  his  own 
account,  Slingsby  Bethell  at  once  saw 
how  prejudicially  it  would  affect  his 
father,  and  urged  him  to  reconsldeh 
his  decision;  but  the  Chancellor  was 
Infiesible,  and  accordingly  made  an 
Implacable  enemy  of  the  royal  person¬ 
age  he  had  thus  so  ruthlessly  affronted. 

Not  content  with  this  exploit,  the 
Chancellor  shortly  afterwards  signal¬ 


ized  himself  by  another  only  less  re¬ 
markable.  He  bad  issued  invitations 
for  a  “high  Judicial”  dinner-party,  the 
guests  including  Vice-Chancellor 
Wood,  a  saintly  old  gentleman  who 
had  recently  produced  a  work  on  “The 
Continuity  of  Scripture,”  and  the  late 
Lord  Penzance,  alike  in  ofiScial  and 
private  life  the  embodiment  of  austere 
decorum.  To  the  Inexpressible  indig¬ 
nation  of  these  eminent  worthies,  both 
of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their 
ladies,  they  found  the  end  of  the 
Chancellor’s  table,  that  should  have 
been  occupied  by  Lady  Westbury,  pre¬ 
sided  over,  in  her  absence,  by  a  foreign 
Countess,  more  conspicuous  for  her 
fascinations  than  her  fair  fame!  As 
may  be  easily  imagined,  the  drawing¬ 
room  part  of  the  entertainment  was 
not  of  long  duration,  and  on  reaching 
home  the  outraged  author  of  “The 
Continuity  of  Scripture”  immediately 
sat  down  and  indited  a  complaint  of 
four  pages  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
peccant  Chancellor’s  Ministerial  Chief. 
Lord  Palmerston’s  reply,  which  my 
Informant  had  the  privilege  of  seeing, 
was  scarcely  consolatory.  It  ran 
thus:— 

“My  dear  Wood,— I  quite  agree  that 
the  Chancellor’s  conduct  is  inexcusa¬ 
ble;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  that 
he  treated  me  worse  than  any  of  you, 
for  he  made  me  take  the  lady  down 
to  dinner!- Sincerely  yours, 

“Palmerston.” 

The  virtuous  Vice-Chancellor  had  to 
pocket  his  indignation,  but  in  common 
with  Lord  Penzance  (then  Sir  J.  P. 
Wilde)  he  nursed  his  vengance  to  some 
purpose.  On  the  night  when  a  motion 
of  censure  on  the  Chancellor’s  unsatis¬ 
factory  methods  of  patronage  was 
being  debated  in  the  Commons,  Lord 
Granville  was  talking  to  his  colleague 
on  the  Woolsack,  and  laughing  to 
scorn  the  bare  idea  of  an  adverse  vote. 
But  he  reckoned  without  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Chancellor’s  enemies,  for 
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a  few  moments  later  the  news  arrived 
that  the  motion  had  been  carried, 
though  it  was  universally  recognized 
that  in  the  particular  circumstances 
the  Chancellor  had  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Richard  Bethell,  Lord 
Westbury’s  eldest  son,  had  taken  undue 
advantage  of  his  father’s  good-nature 
in  the  matter  of  patronage,  and  that 
the  Chancellor,  though  certainly 
blamable  for  carelessness,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  any  suspicion  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  It  was  Richard  Bethell  who 
inspired  his  father  with  one  of  the 
neatest  of  impromptu  puns.  Always  a 
spendthrift,  even  when  his  father  was 
Attorney-General  he  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  an  outlaw,  and  was  forced  to 
lie  perdu  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  When,  however.  Sir  Richard 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a 
family  meeting  was  held  to  decide  on 
the  title  of  his  peerage,  Dick  Bethell, 
as  the  heir,  thought  well  to  steal  back 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  consulta¬ 
tion,  which  took  place  at  a  country 
seat  then  occupied  by  the  Chancellor 
near  Basingstoke,  called  Hackwood. 
Various  titles  were  suggested,  but 
without  result,  and  eventually  Dick 
Bethell  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  suggesting  that  his  father  should 
become  Lord  Hackwood.  “No.  no, 
Richard,”  replied  the  Chancellor, 
“that  would  never  do;  for  if  I  became 
Lord  Hackwood  you  would  Infallibly 
be  dubbed  The  Honorable  Mr.  ‘Cut- 
your-Stick’!” 

I  believe  that  Lord  Westbury  had  a 
far  kinder  heart  than  his  manner  ever 
permitted  him  to  gain  credit  for.  The 
late  Mr.  Commissioner  Holroyd,  in 
whose  chambers  the  Chancellor  had 
been  a  pupil,  among  many  others  who 
afterwards  attained  judicial  rank,  told 
me  that  of  them  all  Lord  Westbury 
was  the  only  one  who  had  attempted 
to  serve  him  (he  proposed,  though  un¬ 
successfully,  the  Commissioner  as 


Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy  under  a 
new  Act),  and  that  the  loyalty  and 
genuine  goodness  of  heart  which  un¬ 
derlay  his  undesirable  qualities  bad 
never  been  done  justice  to.  The  late 
Lady  Westbury  (“Dick”  Bethell’s 
widow)  told  me  the  same  thing, 
though  she  admitted  that  her  father-in- 
law  was  at  first  terribly  formidable! 
She  instanced  an  occasion  on  which, 
when  he  was  still  at  the  Bar,  she  had 
to  see  him  at  his  chambers  on  some 
question  connected,  I  think,  with  her 
marriage  settlements,  and  while  they 
were  talking  Sir  Richard's  clerk 
rashly  entered  with  a  message  about 
a  brief.  “Will  you  be  obliging  enough,” 
drawled  the  Attorney-General,  with 
ominous  trenchancy,  “to  close  that 
door,  and  remain  on  the  other  side  of 
it?”  The  wretched  clerk  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  been  thankful  to  sink 
through  the  fioor,  and  Lady  Westbury 
said  she  felt  suddenly  frozen  up.  But 
his  supreme  achievement  of  this  sort 
occurred  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Conservative  Club,  to  which  lie  had 
been  summoned  to  explain  his  conduct 
in  standing  for  Parliament  as  a 
Liberal.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting 
was  Mr.  Qulntln  Dick,  who  being 
slightly  deaf  could  not  altogether  catch 
Bethell’s  mincing  tones  of  contemptu¬ 
ous  defiance,  delivered  from  a  rather 
remote  part  of  the  room.  On  Mr.  Dick 
somewhat  Imperiously  requesting  him 
to  “speak  up,”  Bethell  replied  with 
acetic  suavity  that  “he  was  very  sorry 
for  being  inaudible,  but  he  had  really 
supposed  that  the  ears  of  the  honorable 
chairman  were  long  enough  to  be 
reached  by  his  remarks,  even  from  that 
distant  part  of  the  room.”  His  doonj 
after  that  was  of  course  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli;  indeed,  aware  that  in  any  case 
it  was  assured,  he  resolved  before  re¬ 
ceiving  sentence  to  treat  his  tribunal 
to  a  taste  of  his  quality.  Only  once, 
I  believe,  did  he  actually  incur  cor¬ 
poreal  retribution  for  his  oflfen- 
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siveness,  and  that  was  at  the  bands, 
or  ratber  at  tbe  toes,  of  Mr.  Neate,  a 
Chancery  barrister,  wbo  sat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  tbe  city  of  Oxford.  Betbell, 
wbo  was  at  tbe  time  Attorney-General, 
had  thought  fit  in  tbe  course  of  some 
case  to  make  an  envenomed  attack 
on  Mr.  Neate,  who  was  also  engaged. 
Neate,  red-hot  with  resentment,  waited 
for  the  great  man  outside  the  court, 
and  treated  him  to  the  rough-and- 
ready  form  of  vengeance  which  I  have 
already  Indicated.  To  kick  an  Attor¬ 
ney-General  as  one  would  a  cheeky 
schoolboy  was  “un  peu  trop  fort,”  how¬ 
ever  great  the  provocation,  and  poor 
Neate  only  saved  himself  from  being 
disbarred  by  undertaking  never  to 
hold  a  brief  again. 

One  of  the  greatest  Equity  judges 
of  the  last  half-century  was  the  late 
Sir  George  Jessel,  the  first,  aud,  so  far, 
the  only  Jew  who  has  been  raised  to 
the  English  Bench.  Jessel’s  appoint¬ 
ment  was  received  with  a  certain 
amount  of  misgiving,  not  on  account 
of  his  attainments,  which  were  un¬ 
exceptionable,  but  by  reason  of  an  un¬ 
desirable  audacity  which  had  occasion¬ 
ally  marked  bis  conduct  of  cases  at  tbe 
Bar.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  pinch 
in  order  to  score  a  point  he  was  not 
above  “improving”  the  actual  text  of 
the  Report  which  he  purported  to  be 
quoting,  and  I  well  remember  this 
practice  producing  quite  a  dramatic 
little  scene,  when  having  sprung  upon 
a  particularly  painstaking  opponent 
some  case  which  apparently  demolished 
the  latter’s  argument,  that  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  with  an  almost  apoplectic  gasp 
requested  that  the  volume  might  be 
passed  to  him.  The  result  of  his  peru¬ 
sal  was  more  satisfactory  to  himself 
than  it  was  to  Jessel,  who,  however, 
treated  the  matter  as  a  mere  “trifie,” 
not  worth  fussing  about,  and  calmly 
restarted  his  argument  on  a  new  tack! 
In  this  undesirable  habit  he  resembled 
an  eminent  predecessor,  wbo  on  in¬ 


vesting  some  obsolete  case  on  which 
he  was  relying  with  a  complexion 
peculiarly  favorable  to  his  arguments 
but  quite  new  to  tbe  presiding  judge, 
the  latter  quietly  asked  him  to  band  up 
his  volume  of  Reports.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  examination  the  judge  handed 
the  volume  back  with  the  scathing  re¬ 
buke:  “As  I  thought,  Mr.  - ,  my 

memory  of  thirty  years  is  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  your  quotation.” 

But  once  on  the  Bench  Jessel  not 
only  discarded  all  derogatory  methods, 
but  pounced  remorselessly  on  any  too 
ingenious  practitioner  who  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  resort  to  them,  and  brief  as 
was  his  judicial  career,  he  contrived  to 
leave  a  reputation  unrivalled  in  the 
Rolls  Court  since  the  days  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Grant.  ( 

A  Chancery  Court  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
a  very  amusing  resort,  but  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Malins  was  always  able  to  com¬ 
mand  a  fairly  “good  house,”  as  he 
might  generally  be  counted  on  to  show 
a  certain  amount  of  sport  under  the 
stimulating  attacks  of  Mr,  Glasse  and 
his  Hibernian  rival,  Mr.  Napier  Hig¬ 
gins.  Mr.  Glasse,  whose  countenance 
recalled  that  of  a  vicious  old  pointer, 
when  not  engaged  in  bandying  epithets 
with  Mr.  Higgins,  applied  himself 
only  too  successfully  to  developing  the 
unhappy  Vice-Chancellor’s  propensities 
for  making  himself  ridiculous.  Sir 
Richard,  an  amiable,  loquacious  old 
gentleman  who  had  bored  and  button¬ 
holed  his  parliamentarj*  chiefs  into 
giving  him  a  judgeship,  was  certainly 
an  easy  prey  for  a  bullying  counsel. 
In  external  aspect  dignified  enough,  he 
was  aflileted  with  a  habit  of  conversa¬ 
tional  irrelevancy  which  might  have 
supplied  a  master-subject  for  the  pen 
of  Charles  Dickens.  While  Higgins 
roared  him  down  like  a  fioundering 
bull,  Glasse  plied  the  even  more  dis¬ 
comfiting  weapons  of  calculated  con¬ 
tempt  and  impertinence. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  scenes 
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which  were  then  of  almost  daily  oc¬ 
currence  in  Sir  Richard’s  court.  “That 
reminds  me,”  the  judge  would  oracu¬ 
larly  interpose,  tixiug  his  eyeglass 
and  glancing  round  the  court,— “That 
reminds  me  of  a  point  1  once  raised  in 
the  House  of  Commons - ” 

“Really,  my  Lord.”  Mr.  Glasse  would 
brusquely  interrupt  with  a  withering 
sneer,  “we  have  not  come  here  to  listen 
to  your  Lordship’s  parliamentary  ex¬ 
periences.”  Whereat  with  an  uneasy 
flush  the  Vice-Chancellor  would  mut- 
teriugly  resume  attention.  On  one 
occasion  I  recollect  Mr.  Glasse  so  far 
forgetting  himself  as  to  exclaim  au¬ 
dibly,  in  response  to  some  sudden  dis- 

■cursiou  from  the  bench.  “D - d  old 

woman!”  Every  one,  of  course,  tit¬ 
tered.  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  for 
once  nerving  himself  for  reprisals,  bent 
forward  with  a  scarlet  face  and  the  in¬ 
terrogatory,  “What  was  that  you  said, 
Mr.  Glasse?”  But  his  terrible  antago¬ 
nist  was  not  to  be  confounded.  Without 
a  moment’s  hesitation  he  replied,  airily 
flourishing  bis  many-colored  bandana, 
“My  Lord,  I  wdll  frankly  acknowledge 
that  my  remark  was  not  intended  for 
jour  Lordship’s  ears;”  an  explanation 
which  Malins  thought  it  prudent  hum¬ 
bly  to  accept. 

But  in  justice  be  it  said  that,  though 
intimidated  in  a  fashion  by  this  brace 
of  forensic  bruisers,  the  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor  was  in  his  judgments  no  respecter 
of  persons,  and  in  the  celebrated  Rug¬ 
by  School  case  he  administered  a  re¬ 
buke  to  a  Right  Reverend  prelate, 
lately  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  which 
must  have  been  far  from  comfortable 
reading,  if  a  full  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  ever  came  under  his  notice. 

Sir  Richard’s  garrulity  once  cost  him 
rather  dear.  On  arriving  unusually  late 
in  Court  he  artlessly  explained  that 
his  unpunctuality  was  due  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  started  for  his  morning  ride  minus 
his  watch,  which  he  had  accidentally 
left  at  home,  and  in  consequence  had 


been  beguiled  into  a  prolongation  of 
his  amble  with  the  “Liver  Brigade.” 
About  an  hour  after  this  rather  un- 
necessarj’  explanation,  a  person  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
bouse  in  Lowndes  Square  and  in¬ 
formed  the  butler  that  he  had  been 
sent  from  the  Court  for  Sir  Richard’s 
watch.  The  butler  at  first  was  sus¬ 
picious;  but  on  fludiug  the  watch  on 
his  master’s  dressing-table,  and  think¬ 
ing  that  he  would  be  greatly  incon¬ 
venienced  without  it,  he  handed  the 
timepiece — a  verj*  valuable  one— to  the 
messenger,  who  promptly  hurried  off— 
but  not  in  the  direction  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn! 

Though  by  no  means  a  wit  even  of 
the  judicial  order.  Sir  Richard  must  be 
credited  with  one  apposite  pleasantry, 
which,  though  well  enough  known 
among  lawyers,  may  be  narrated  here 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lay  community. 
At  the  time  when  Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon  was  one  of  his  colleagues, 
Malins  had  before  him  some  case  in 
which  one  of  the  parties  was  of  that 
order  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  legal 
mind— namely,  the  “cranky”  litigant. 
In  delivering  judgment  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  felt  himself  constrained  to  take 
a  view  adverse  to  the  claims  set  up 
by  this  individual,  who  determined  to 
avenge  himself  for  what  he  chose  to 
consider  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  one  morning  shortly  after 
the  judgment,  he  presented  himself  in 
court,  and,  taking  hurried  aim  from 
amid  the  bystanders,  hurled  an  over¬ 
preserved  egg  at  the  head  of  his  op¬ 
pressor.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  by 
ducking  adroitly,  managed  to  avoid  the 
missile,  which  malodorously  discharged 
Itself  at  a  comparatively  safe  distance 
from  Its  target.  “I  think.”  observed 
Sir  Richard,  almost  grateful  in  spite 
of  the  Use  majesti  for  so  apt  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  qualifying  as  a  judicial 
wag,— “I  think  that  egg  must  have 
been  intended  for  my  brother  Bacon!” 
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Apropos  of  troublesome  litigants, 
the  days  of  Mrs.  Weldon’s  forensic 
feats  are  now  far  distant,  and,  sad  to 
relate,  her  solitary  reappearance,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  with  retired  “stars,” 
was  a  dismal  fiasco.  But  twenty  years 
ago  she  was  a  power  and  something 
more  in  the  High  Court,  in  spite  of 
public  ridicule  and  professional  prej¬ 
udice,  scoring  triumph  after  triumph, 
such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few  of  even 
the  most  practiced  advocates.  One  of 
her  most  effective  weapons  was  her 
exquisitely  modulated  voice,  which 
was  capable  of  the  subtlest  inflection 
of  scorn  and  irony  that  I  ever  heard 
from  human  lips.  Perhaps  her  most 
notable  victory  was  in  an  action  she 
brought  against  that  Ouidaesque 
Guardsman,  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  who 
in  his  magisterial  capacity  had  signed 
an  order  for  her  committal  to  a  private 
asylum.  The  case  was  tried  by  Baron 
Huddleston,  a  Judge  whose  well- 
known  proclivities  for  patrician  society 
and  surroundings  rendered  him  occa¬ 
sionally  a  somewhat  partial  arbiter. 
In  this  instance  his  sympathies  were 
from  the  first  manifestly  in  favor  of 
the  aristocratic  defendant  while  he 
displayed  towards  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  as  usual  conducting  her  own  case, 
a  harshness  and  brusquerle  which  w’ere 
quite  uncalled  for.  But  Judicial  an¬ 
tipathies  never  greatly  troubled  Mrs. 
Weldon,  who,  as  a  litigant,  had  very 
soon  discovered  that  a  dead-set  by  the 
Judge,  especially  against  a  woman,  not 
infrequently  results  in  enlisting  the 
sympathies  of  the  Jury,  Accordingly, 
after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Baron  Huddleston  to 
stifle  the  whole  business,  Mrs.  Weldon 
was  allowed  to  proceed.  I  did  not  hear 
much  of  her  opening  address,  but  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  during 
the  first  part  of  her  examination  of  Sir 
Henry  de  Bathe,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  I  will  give  in  dialogue 
form.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 


Sir  Henry  had  been  one  of  Mrs.  Wel¬ 
don’s  oldest  friends,  and  that  she  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  his  rank  and  status. 

Mrs.  Weldon  {to  witness).  I  believe- 
your  name  is  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe? 

8ir  Henry  {with  a  lofty  indifference). 
Yes. 

Mrs.  W.  A  baronet? 

Sir  H.  Yes. 

Mrs.  IT.  And  formerly  colonel  com¬ 
manding  the  Scots  Guards. 

Sir  H.  {with  a  touch  of  self-compla¬ 
cency.)  Just  so. 

Mrs.  W.  You  are  also,  I  believe,  a 
county  magistrate? 

Sir  H.  {with  a  bored  air.)  Oh  yes. 

Mrs.  W.  Anything  else? 

Sir  H.  {after  a  pause.)  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh  come.  Sir  Henry  de- 
Bathe,  Just  refresh  your  memory, 
please. 

Sir  H.  {after  a  longer  pause.)  I  really 
can’t  recollect. 

Mrs.  W.  Dear  me,  and  I  should  have- 
thought  It  so  very  Important!  Come, 
now,  have  you  never  heard  of  St. 
Luke’s  Asylum? 

Sir  H.  {with  an  enlightened  expression.) 
Oh.  ah.  yes,  of  course;  but  I  wasn’t 
thinking  of  that  kind  of  thing,  you 
know! 

I  Mrs.  W.  I  can  quite  believe  that.^ 
Well,  now,  tell  my  lord  and  the  Jury 
what  your  connection  with  St.  Luke’s 
Asylum  is. 

Sir  H.  Well.  I  am  one  of  the  govern¬ 
ors.  you  know. 

Mrs.  W.  Exactly.  You  are  one  of 
the  governors  of  St.  Luke’s  Asylum, 
which,  I  believe,  is  an  asylum  for- 
sufferers  from  mental  diseases! 

'  Sir  H.  I  believe  so. 

Mrs.  W.  You  only  believe  so!  Come, 
is  it  a  fact  or  not? 

Sir  H.  Oh  yes.  certainly. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  now,  will  you  tell  us 
in  what  your  duties  as  a  governor  of 
St  Luke’s  Asylum  consist?  (An  em¬ 
barrassed  silence,  during  which  the  tcit- 
ness  rather  nervously  adjusts  his  necj^tie.) 
I  am  waiting.  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe, 
{No  answer.)  Surely,  Sir  Henry  de 
Bathe,  you  are  not  going  to  let  the  Jury 
infer  that,  although  a  governor  of  this 
Important  asylum,  you  are  unable  to 
give  any  account  of  your  duties? 

Sir  H.  {after  a  further  pause,  and  al- 
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moat  agitated  attention  to  the  ends  of  hia 
tie.)  Well,  I— I  look  in  now  and  then, 
you  know. 

Mra.  W.  (iDith  an  inflection  of  oonaum- 
mate  irony.)  “You  look  In  now  and 
then!”  (To  the  fury)  I  hope,  gentlemen, 
you  will  appreciate  the  answer  of  the 
honorable  baronet!  Here  is  a  person 
who,  in  his  capacity  of  governor  of  a 
Lunatic  Aslyum,  signed  an  order  de¬ 
claring  me  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and 
yet  the  only  definition  he  can  give  of 
his  duties  is  that  “he  looks  in  now  and 
then!” 

[Sir  Henry  writhea,  the  jury  amile 
with  a  aigniflcant  air  of  sympathy, 
which  renders  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
■a  foregone  conclusion.) 

“Society”  judges,  such  as  the  late 
Baron  Huddleston,  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  not  satisfactory  occupants  of 
the  Bench.  With  every  desire  to  be 
impartiai,  they  are  insensibly  preju- 
<iiced  in  favor  of  the  class  with  whom 
they  aspire  to  mingle,  and  in  a  cele¬ 
brated  trial  that  took  place  some 
twenty  years  ago,  in  which  a  certain 
sculptor,  much  affected  by  great  ladies, 
was  one  of  the  parties.  Baron  Hud¬ 
dleston  cut  a  figure  which  made  him 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and 
almost  a  public  laughing-stock.  Of 
the  present  judicial  body.  Sir  Francis 
Jeune  is  the  only  member  who  mixes 
much  in  fashionable  society;  and 
though  he  has  hitherto  been  fortunate 
in  not  having  to  deal  with  his  hosts 
and  hostesses  in  the  character  of  de¬ 
linquents,  it  is  of  course  always  possi¬ 
ble  that  such  a  contretemps  may  occur, 
in  which  case  it  would  require  all  the 
President’s  tact  and  adroitness  to 
maintain  an  attitude  satisfactory  to 
himself  and  to  the  public.  In  the  old 
days,  with  the  single  exception  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Leach,  judges  did  not  as¬ 
pire  to  patrician  society,  and  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  chief  of  a  tribunal  for 
matrimonial  causes  appearing  at  a 
“smart”  ball  in  fancy  costume  would 
have  been  bailed  with  pious  horror. 
Lord  Chancellors,  of  course,  are  in  a 
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different  category;  but  even  Lord 
Lyndhurst’s  “society”  proclivities  were 
looked  upon  in  many  quarters  with 
disapprobation,  succeeding  as  they 
did  the  austere  aloofness  observed  by 
Lord  Eldon.  Lyndhurst,  indeed,  in 
spite  of  his  legal  genius,  was  by  tem¬ 
perament  much  more  qualified  for  a 
party  than  a  judicial  arena.  One  of 
those  politicians  who  make  expediency 
the  main  article  of  their  creed,  he  was 
never  troubled  by  scruples  when  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  scoring  a  trick  in 
the  political  game,  and  though  Lord 
Campbell  in  his  “Lives”  is  undoubtedly 
too  hard  on  him  his  volte  face  from 
principles  that  verged  on  Jacobinism 
to  those  that  prompted  the  “Six  Acts” 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  For  his  popularity  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  his  many  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  that  of  never  forgetting  a  friend 
being  prominent  among  them.  The 
father  of  an  old  gentleman  with  whom 
I  was  acquainted  had  given  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  then  merely  the  unknown 
son  of  a  not  too  prosperous  artist,  his 
first  brief,  and,  whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  the  Chancellor  never  forgot  it. 
He  befriended  the  family  in  every  way 
open  to  him,  and  after  one  of  them  had 
proved  a  hopeless  failure  in  every  other 
capacity,  rather  than  let  him  “go 
under”  he  made  him  one  of  his  private 
secretaries.  “Si  sic  omnes!” 

Another  ex-Chancellor  of  exceeding 
charm,  though  of  far  inferior  abilities, 
was  the  first  Lord  Chelmsford.  I 
once  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  oppo¬ 
site  him  at  a  dinner-party,  and  was 
greatly  struck  by  his  courtly  manner 
and  sparkling  talk,  which  were  en¬ 
hanced  by  unusually  handsome  fea¬ 
tures,  though  he  was  then  a  good  deal 
nearer  eighty  than  seventy.  One  fact 
that  be  mentioned  concerning  himself 
astonished  me  not  a  little.  The  talk 
happened  to  turn  on  naval  subjects,  he 
quietly  remarked,  “I  am  afraid  I  have 
forgotten  the  little  I  once  knew  on 
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such  matters,  but  I  began  life  in  the 
nary,  and  was  a  midshipman  in  the 
Copenhagen  expedition  of  1807.”  Lady 
Chelmsford  was  also  at  the  dinner,  an 
amiable-looking  old  lady,  whom  it  was 
difficult  to  credit  with  the  affront  on 
Mrs.  Disraeli  which  was  said  to  have 
procured  the  latter  her  coronet  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  his  cong^.  I  have 
been  told  lately  that  the  dismissal  did 
not  rest  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  perhaps 
the  actual  facts  will  come  to  light  in 
Lord  Rowton’s  long-awaited  biog¬ 
raphy,  At  all  events,  Disraeli  subse¬ 
quently  showed  a  marked  friendliness 
to  members  of  the  ex-Chancellor’s 
family,  appointing  his  second  son,  Al¬ 
fred,  per  aaltum  to  a  Lord-Justiceship 
of  Appeal— the  only  other  instance  of 
like  promotion  being,  I  believe,  in  the 
case  of  Lord-Justice  Melllsh,  though 
several  law-officers  and  ex-law  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Crown  have  been 
appointed  to  the  same  court  with¬ 
out  holding  Intermediate  Judicial  office. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  pity  that 
no  memoir  of  Lord  Chelmsford  has 
been  given  to  the  world.  Though  not 
a  great  lawyer,  he  was  distinctly  a 
personage  who  lived  in  important 
times,  and,  moreover,  had  a  very  pretty 
wit.  Perhaps  his  most  felicitous  mot 
was  the  following,  which  I  do  not  think 
is  very  widely  known.  When  Chan¬ 
cellor  he  had  rather  a  partiality  for 
reading  prayers  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
—a  duty  which,  I  believe,  devolved 
upon  the  Chancellor  In  the  absence 
of  the  junior  bishop,  or  at  any  rate  In 
the  event  of  there  being  no  spiritual 
peer  present.  On  one  occasion  the  prel¬ 
ate  who  should  have  read  the  prayers 
not  having  arrived  at  the  prescribed 
hour.  Lord  Chelmsford  without  giving 
him  any  “law,”  proceeded  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  Scarcely  had  the  ser¬ 
vice  began  when  the  defaulting  bishop 
arrived  breathless,  but  was  of  course 
too  late.  After  prayers  were  over,  as 
the  Chancellor  was  preparing  to  note 


the  occurrence  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  the  bishop  hastened  up  to  the 
table  with  the  petulant  protest:  “I 
think  your  lordship  needn’t  have  been 
in  such  a  hurry;  you  might  have  given 
me  a  moment.” 

“Oh,  If  that’s  all,”  rejoined  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  taking  up  his  pen,  “I’ll  make  a 
minute  of  it,” 

I  will  close  this  chapter  with  an 
anecdote  about  another  Chancellor, 
Lord  Cairns,  which  illustrates  the  wide 
divergency  between  precept  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Some  years  ago  I  ordered  some 
hosiery  of  an  Oxford  Street  tradesman 
with  whom  I  had  not  previously  dealt, 
and  happening  to  be  at  dinner  when 
the  articles  were  sent  home,  was 
rather  annoyed  at  the  messenger  re¬ 
fusing  to  leave  them  without  being 
paid.  The  next  morning  I  called  at  the 
shop  and  expostulated  at  having  been 
treated  with  what  I  considered  scant 
ceremony.  The  proprietor  politely 
apologized,  but  explained  that  he  al¬ 
ways  made  a  practice  of  not  delivering 
goods  without  payment  in  the  case  of 
3-  new  customer,  and  proceeded  to  sup¬ 
port  his  usage  by  declaring  that  it  had 
been  enjoined  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hosier,  had  intimated 
In  some  case  that  if  tradesmen  left 
goods  without  waiting  to  be  paid,  and 
afterwards  failed  to  get  their  money, 
they  had  only  themselves  to  thank. 
“I  read  this,”  he  explained,  “in  some 
newspaper,  and  at  once  resolved  that 
I  would  In  future  act  on  his  lordship’s 
advice,  at  all  events  where  new  cus¬ 
tomers  were  concerned.  Curiously 
enough,  not  long  afterwards  who 
should  come  into  my  shop  but  Lord 
Cairns  himself,  and  ordered  some  shirts 
which,  when  made,  were  to  be  'sent 
to  his  house  in  South  Kensington.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  they  were  ready  I 
sent  my  man  with  them,  and  bearing 
in  mind  bis  lordship’s  own  excellent 
advice,  I  told  him  to  wait  for  the 
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money,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
at  the  moment  rather  in  want  of. 
My  man,  accordingly,  on  delivering 
the  shirts  presented  the  bill  to  the  foot¬ 
man,  requesting  that  it  might  be  paid. 
The  footman  at  first  seemed  disposed 
to  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  but  on  my 
messenger  declaring  that  if  payment 
was  not  made,  his  orders  were  to  take 
the  parcel  back,  the  man  departed  to 
consult  the  butler,  who  appeared  ou 
the  scene,  bursting  with  iudignation, 
and  ordered  my  messenger  to  be  off. 
The  man  remaining  obdurate,  the  but¬ 
ler  departed  in  hot  haste  for  the 
steward,  or  Groom  of  the  Chambers, 
who  raged  even  more  furiously,  but 
to  no  purpose— my  man  still  stao<'.  firm. 
Finally,  this  ofl3cial  departed,  and 
after  a  short  interval  his  lordship 
himself  appeared,  and  hectored  the 
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man  to  su^h  a  tune  that  he  finally  capit¬ 
ulated,  and  left  the  parcel  minus  the 
account.  On  hearing  my  man's  report 
of  what  had  happened,  I  wrote  a  most 
respectful  letter  to  Lord  Cairns  ex¬ 
plaining  that  but  for  his  own  advice 
on  the  subject  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  requesting  payment  at  tho 
door;  that,  moreover,  I  really  sup¬ 
posed  (which  was  true)  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  this  system  adopted  in 
his  household;  concluding  with  a  hope 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  would 
not  be  offended.  However,”  added 
the  disillusioned  hosier,  “his  lordship 
took  no  notice  of  my  letter,  and  act¬ 
ually  kept  me  waiting  two  years  for 
the  money!” 

Moral.  Be  chary  of  Judicial  pre¬ 
cepts,  even  when  they  emanate  from 
a  Chancellor! 

Shjmn. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  PHIL  MAT. 

Sic  transit.  All,  alas,  too  soon!  .  .  . 

The  world  grows  staid  and  stem  and  sad; 
December  takes  the  place  of  June 
And  Duty  fiouts  at  Folly’s  fad. 

Our  later  wisdom  treats  as  mad 
The  joy  of  life  that  once  seemed  gay. 

The  Good  has  still  to  battle  Bad— 

But  old  Bohemia  died  in  May. 

He  saw  his  kind  by  sunlit  noon— 

The  bore,  the  bounder,  and  the  cad; 

The  donah  and  her  coster  coon; 

The  guttersnipe  most  thinly  clad. 

For  him  their  day  was  mostly  glad. 

Their  life  a  jestful  roundelay. 

No  more  they’ll  dance  it  to  his  Strad.,. 
For  old  Bohemia  died  in  May. 

He’d  make  the  roystering  rigadoon 
Immortal  on  a  blotting  pad— 

As  Mr.  Punch’s  pantaloon— 

Or  on  the  enterprising  “ad.” 
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Gome  young,  come  old,  come  lass,  come  lad, 
He  always  saw  the  sunny  day. 

And  each  man  felt  an  undergrad— 

But  old  Bohemia  died  In  May. 

ENVOY 

Mirth  wraps  her  in  the  mourner’s  plaid; 

The  curtain  falls  upon  the  play 
And  all  the  wayward  world  is  sad. 

For  old  Bohemia  died  in  May. 

The  Taller. 
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Of  Charles  Reade’s  novels  we  may 
say,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  the 
Panorama:  “For  people  who  like  that 
sort  of  thing,  that’s  just  about  the  sort 
of  thing  they  iike.” 

Charles  Reade  wrote  two  good  act¬ 
ing  plays,  Masks  and  Faces  and  Nance 
Oldfield,  and  one  great  novel— of  which 
more  anon— the  rest  is  Panorama. 

He  died  in  the  year  1884  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  having  lived  a  full,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  occasionally  pugnacious 
life;  during  nearly  forty  years  of  which 
he  enjoyed  the  pleasures,  whatever  they 
may  be,  of  celebrity. 

He  began  life  as  a  brilliant  young 
man,  a  scholar,  and  D.C.L.  of  Oxford. 
He  also  took  a  dilettante  interest  in 
the  Bar;  and  that  is  as  much  as  is  to 
be  said  for  Charles  Reade  when  he  en¬ 
tered  on  his  dazzling  career.  In  the 
course  of  that  career  he  wrote  very 
well  ind^d  about  Australia  without 
having  been  there;  he  wrote  in  great 
detail  about  banking  without  having 
been  in  business;  he  wrote  of  strikes 
and  “rattening”  as  if  he  had  been  a 
picketed  operative;  he  described  acci¬ 
dents  and  incidents  in  coal-mines  much 
better  than  most  men  w’bo  pass  their 
lives  in  that  kind  of  work,  and  even 
now  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
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his  astonishing  volume  of  information. 
His  handling  of  the  technicalities  of 
trade  is  bewildering  in  its  minuteness; 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  might  envy  it. 
His  knowledge  of  prison  life  makes 
one  marvel  how  it  could  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  except  as  a  warder  or  an  ama¬ 
teur  convict.  Lunatic  asylums  bad  a 
special  attraction  for  him;  they  were 
fruitful  (in  his  bands)  of  blood-curd¬ 
ling  melodrama,  where  almost  every 
page  contains  not  only  a  judicious 
thrill,  but  a  valuable  piece  of  Infor¬ 
mation  (laboriously  acquired  by  the 
author)  and  a  handsome  moral.  It  is 
Inconceivable  that  any  man  could  write 
the  sea-dgbt  in  Hard  Cash  without  hav¬ 
ing  himself  commanded,  and  fought,  a 
merchant  vessel.  There  is  not  a  move 
in  that  battle  that  we  do  not  watch 
with  breathless  attention,  however  of¬ 
ten  we  read  It.  His  descriptions  of 
country  life  are  quite  good— more  than 
good  perhaps;  while  on  board  ship  be 
is  convincing  and  even  enthralling. 
He  is  equally  at  home  with  respecta¬ 
bility  and  with  crime;  and  when  be 
tells  us  of  a  forgery  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  cannot  go  away  and  do  likewise; 
for  he  writes  as  one  whose  only  trade 
was  forgery  and  who  earned  a  band- 
some  income  by  practising  it. 
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Now  the  days  of  man  are  threescore 
years  and  ten.  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave;  and  his  days  as  a  writer  of 
books  are  but  a  poor  two-score.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  be  is  to  annex  and  de¬ 
velop  this  mountain  of  miscellaneous 
Information  his  limitations  will  de¬ 
clare  themselves  early  and  definitely. 
What  is  gained  in  one  direction  will  be 
lost  in  another.  Moreover,  Charles 
Reade  was  no  slipshod  back.  He 
brought  to  the  work  of  his  life  the  stu¬ 
dious  habits  of  the  man  of  learning. 
Although  we  may  well  open  our  eyes 
when  we  read  (in  Foul  Play)  that  “Our 
Universities  cure  men  of  doing  things 
by  halves,”  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Charles  Reade  himself  labored  with 
the  energy  and  conscientiousness  of  a 
Strafford.  So  that  if,  or  rather  since, 
be  labored  over  detail  to  an  extent 
that  far  out-distances  any  other  writer 
of  his  time,  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
for  what  we,  in  fact,  find;  namely, 
somewhat  colorless  people  moving  amid 
accurate  and  elaborate  staging— in 
short.  Panorama. 

“I  rarely  write  a  novel.”  he  has  re¬ 
corded.  “without  milking  about  two 
hundred  heterogeneous  cows  into 
my  pail.”  Or  again:  “In  all  my  tales  I 
use  a  vast  deal  of  heterogeneous  ma¬ 
terial.  which  in  a  life  of  study  I  have 
gathered  from  men,  journals.  Blue- 
books,  histories,  biographies,  law-re- 
ports,  &c.”  This  Is  very  interesting; 
and  tells  us  much  more  (perhaps)  than 
Charles  Reade  intended  to  tell  us. 
The  process  which  he  thus  describes, 
and  probably  describes  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration,  implies  an 
amount  of  courage,  conscientiousness, 
and  industry  that  is  surely  without  a 
parallel. 

A  similar  case,  however,  is  that 
of  the  illustrious  author  of  Daniel 
Deronda,  who  told  Charles  Leland  that 
before  writing  that  novel  she  had 
studied  140  volumes  dealing  with  He¬ 
brew  lore,  Hebrew  traditions,  and  He¬ 


brew  aspirations.  “I  did  not  tell  her,” 
wrote  Leland,  “that  she  had  far  better 
have  talked  with  140  Jews  and  Jew¬ 
esses;  till  she  had  learned  to  tell  (as  I 
can)  Seiiorlta  Dolores  of  the  Sephardim 
from  Frfiulein  Lilienthal  of  the  Ash¬ 
kenazim  by  the  corners  of  their  eyes.” 
The  w’orld  knows  that,  whether  Le- 
land’s  advice  was  right  or  not,  George 
Eliot's  admirable  efforts  were  Ineffec¬ 
tive;  for  if  any  part  of  her  giant  work 
can  be  said  to  be  blurred  it  is  precisely 
that  over  which  she  took  such  scholarly 
pains.  The  Cohens,  Lapidoths,  and 
Pashes,  even  Deronda  himself  and  bis 
mother  the  Princess  Halm-Eberstein, 
what  tiresome  people  they  all  are, 
even  when  we  realize  them;  and  for 
the  most  part,  what  phantoms! 

A  method  which  fails  in  the  hands  of 
a  giant  may  well  produce  different  re¬ 
sults  in  the  bands  of  smaller  folk;  so 
we  need  not  of  necessity  say  that 
Charles  Reade’s  process  of  “milking 
two  hundred  heterogeneous  cows  into 
one  pail”  was  desBned  to  fail,  be¬ 
cause  George  Eliot  christened  her  great 
work  after  Daniel  the  Shadow  instead 
of  after  Henlelgh  Grandcourt— that 
astonishing  creation.  But.  in  point  of 
fact,  what  is  the  effect  produced  by 
Charles  Reade's  work?  It  is  that  the 
mustard  is  good,  but  the  pancakes  are 
naught.  The  mustard  is  not  only  good 
but  of  superlative  e^ellence;  one  ac¬ 
tually  dines  off  it,  in  so  far  as  one  can 
dine  off  mustard.  To  quit  metaphor, 
while  we  read  the  story,  we  revel  in 
incident  and  detail.  We  positively  en¬ 
joy  the  minutise;  and  we  study  strange 
and  sometimes  uncongenial  occupations 
with  attention  and  absorption.  The 
plot  is  equally  exciting.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  villains,  horns  and  tail 
are  clearly  visible  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  story,  lights  are  turned 
down  at  their  appearance,  the  orches¬ 
tra  executes  a  tremolo  on  the  violins; 
green  lights  flare.  Equally  emphasized 
is  virtue.  Flowers,  and  summer  morns. 
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and  sweet  manners  and  white  muslin 
Introduce 

Injured  Innocence  in  white 

Fair  but  idiotic  quite, 

only  that  Charles  Reade  will  not  al¬ 
low  his  heroines  to  be  brainless.  That 
sine  qua  non  of  German  romance  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Bret  Harte)  is  not  a  sine  qua 
non  for  Charles  Reade.  Moreover,  his 
innocents  are  as  often  in  broadcloth 
and  corduroys  as  in  muslin;  and  one 
lays  down  his  books  with  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
gret  that  the  world  bears  so  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  scenes  of  these  en¬ 
chanting  works,  where  vice  is  always 
vanquished  and  virtue  victorious. 

One  closes  the  book;  and  half  an 
hour  after  reading  the  last  page  one 
would  be  puzzled  to  give  the  name  of 
one  single  character  in  the  story.  This 
is  very  strange;  and  one  inquires,  and 
marvels,  why  the  people  in  these  ex¬ 
citing  tales  are  really  of  no  more  in¬ 
terest  than  the  actors  in  the  play-bill  of 
a  Drury  Lane  melodrama.  One  gets 
from  the  novel,  as  from  the  play,  much 
interest,  much  profit,  and  many  mo¬ 
ments  of  excitement— and  one  has 
hardly  the  curiosity  to  remember,  or 
even  to  ask,  who  the  people  may  be. 

There  was  another  novelist  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who.  like  Charles 
Reade.  revelled  in  detail— Anthony 
Trollope.  It  may  well  be  asked  why 
Anthony  Trollope’s  minor  characters 
are  more  easily  remembered  than  the 
heroes  of  Charles  Reade.  Often  as  I 
have  read  the  fight  of  the  East  Indla- 
man  (in  Hard  Cash)  with  the  pirates. 
I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  In¬ 
domitable  captain  or  even  the  name 
of  the  victorious  ship.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  the  names  of  two  quite  unimpor¬ 
tant  Trollopian  characters— Montgom¬ 
erie  Dobbs  and  Fowler  Pratt— seem  Im¬ 
possible  to  forget;  and  what  is  true  of 
two  is  true  of  tw’o  hundred  such.  How 
is  this?  If  it  is  a  mere  freak  of  mem¬ 
ory  It  is  not  w’orth  spending  two  min¬ 


utes  over;  or  two  seconds.  But  it  may 
be  more  than  that.  When  Charles 
Reade  tells  us  that  he  milks 
two  hundred  heterogeneous  cows  into 
one  pail  before  he  writes  a  novel  be 
gives  us  our  answer.  To  change  the 
figure,  and  substitute  one  more  man¬ 
ageable,  a  man  may  live,  and  write  of, 
and  out  of,  four  or  five  lives,  but  as¬ 
suredly  not  two  hundred.  Now,  Trol¬ 
lope  knew  the  life  of  London  clubs  be¬ 
cause  be  lived  that  life.  He  knew  the 
bunting-field,  and  so  could  write  of  it. 
convincingly,  in  detail.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  in  passing,  that  wherever  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
be  wrote  of  that  of  which  be  bad  no 
practical  experience  bis  work  becomes 
noticeably  blurred.  Not  that  these 
characters  were  ever  so  shadowy  as 
Charles  Reade’s,  for  the  obvious  rea¬ 
son  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
tenanted  by  people  who  lead  the  lives 
that  Trollope  led— only  the  conditions 
are  strange. 

Turning  to  Charles  Reade  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  immediately  suggests  itself 
is  th^  Charles  Reade  was  not  a  cutler, 
he  was  not  a  convict,  he  was  not  a 
merchant-captain,  he  was  not  a  banker, 
he  was  not  a  diamond-miner,  be  was 
not  a  gold-digger.  The  one  thing  that 
Charles  Reade  was— a  University  Don 
—stood  for  a  life  in  which  he  apparent¬ 
ly  took  no  Interest  at  alt,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  describe — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  using  his  knowledge  of  Oxford 
to  Introduce  some  boating  incidents 
which  are,  presumably,  quite  accurate 
padding.  The  effect  of  this  is  twofold. 
Firstly,  Trollope’s  detail  was  easily 
and  vigorously  handled;  and  secondly, 
his  detail  being  completely  under  con¬ 
trol,  all  the  energy  of  his  mind  wefit 
to  the  elaboration  of  his  characters, 
and  they  live.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  energy  of  Charles  Reade’s  mind 
was  exhausted  (and  no  wonder!)  by 
the  tremendous  effort  of  mastering  and 
presenting  his  detail,  and  his  charac- 
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ters  must  look  out  for  themselves,  with 
the  natural  result  that  they  remain 
puppets. 

There  remains  the  soul  of  the  man; 
and  the  soul  of  the  man  was  great: 
he  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  in¬ 
iquity.  For  him,  as  for  Trollope,  life 
looked  very  black  and  white.  From 
their  point  of  view,  it  was  easy,  in¬ 
stinctive  even,  for  the  good  to  play  the 
man,  and  the  good  were  rewarded; 
but  the  way  of  the  transgressors  was 
hard.  This  chess-board  view  of  life 
was  more  marked  in  Reade’s  work 
than  in  Trollope’s  because  Reade  took 
himself  more  seriously.  Trollope  re¬ 
garded  himself  solely  as  a  craftsman, 
laboring  honestly  at  a  profitable  trade. 
He  likened  himself  to  a  bootmaker; 
continually  turning  out  good  work  for 
sale,  and  not  stopping  to  admire  his 
own  productions.  “Stopping  to  admire 
himseir’  would  perhai>s  have  been 
Trollope's  definition  of  a  typical  artist’s 
attitude.  Indeed,  be  was  unjust  to 
artists  and  unjust  to  himself;  but  in 
bis  rage  at  the  nonsense  talked  in  the 
name  of  ait,  be  spurned  a  noble  title 
which  we  might  Justly  award  him  if 
respect  for  his  memory  did  not  re¬ 
strain  us.  Charles  Reade’s  attitude 
was  markedly  different.  “Artist” 
would  have  struck  him  as  too  mean  a 
title.  “Reformer”  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark.  But  the  rage  of  hon¬ 
esty,  reinforced  by  the  rage  of  the  re¬ 
former,  produced  more  the  temper  of 
the  Apostle  than  the  temper  of  the 
Novelist.  It  is  as  the  Apostle,  in  fact, 
that  we  must  regard  Charles  Reade  if 
we  would  rightly  understand  him.  We 
shall  understand  neither  his  twenty 
volumes  of  ingenious  romance  nor  his 
one  work  of  immortal  merit  If  we  re¬ 
gard  him  merely  as  the  Novelist. 

The  “Tendenz-stuck”  was  his  ideal; 
and,  carried  away  as  he  was  by  his 
ideal,  he  allowed  nothing  to  Interfere 
with  the  accurate  presentation  of  his 
side  of  the  question— not  even  the  de¬ 


mands  of  the  story.  In  this  respect  he 
was  an  even  more  earnest  devotee  of 
the  Tendenz-stuck  than  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  himself;  for  it  is  quite  possible  to 
read  Charles  Dickens  for  the  real  fun 
and  excitement  of  the  story;  but 
Charles  Reade  will  not  permit  that: 
the  temper  of  the  Apostle  forbids  all 
such  trifiing;  and  the  eye  of  the  read¬ 
er  must  be  fixed  on  the  public  griev¬ 
ance— be  it  fraudulent  banking  or  a 
cruel  prison  system— from  first  to  last. 
It  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force  that  he 
should  so  imperiously  persist  in  this 
attitude  and  yet  not  exhaust  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  bis  readers. 

Charles  Reade’s  style  was  very  un¬ 
even.  As  a  rule  we  find  neither  rheto¬ 
ric  nor  music.  We  are  gratified  by  a 
plain  narrative  prose,  which  is  a  ca¬ 
pable  vehicle  for  any  incident  and  any 
piece  of  descriptive  work.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  disfigured  here  and  there  by  won¬ 
derful  grimaces  which  would  be  stern¬ 
ly  corrected  in  a  schoolgirl’s  exercise, 
and  which  are  truly  surprising  in  the 
work  of  an  experienced  scholar  and 
author.  Thus  in  Put  Yourself  in  his 
Place  we  read:  “‘One  piece  of  advice 
I  can  conscientiously  give  Mr.  Little.’ 
‘Yes,  papa.’  ‘And  that  Is— To  insure 
his  life.'  ”  Or,  again,  in  Bard 
Cash  we  read:  “While  Dodd’s  eyes 
were  staring  almost  out  of  his  bead 
at  this  deathblow  to  hope.  Monk  fired 
again;  and  Just  then  a  pale  face  came 
close  to  Dodd’s,  and  a  solemn  voice 
whispered  in  bis  ear:  'Our  ammuni¬ 
tion  is  nearly  done.’  ”  Or,  again.  In 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth:  "  ‘Unhappy 
youth,’  said  Denys,  solemnly,  ‘the  sum 
of  thy  troubles  is  this:  thy  fever  is 
gone,  and  thy  wound  is  healing.  Sitb 
so  It  is,’  added  he  Indulgently,  ‘I  shall 
tell  thee  a  little  piece  of  news  I  had 
otherwise  withheld.’  ‘What  is  it?’ 
asked  Gerard,  sparkling  with  curi¬ 
osity. 

“  ‘The  hue  and  cry  is  out  after  us: 
and  on  fleet  horses.'  ” 
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Or,  again,  in  Foul  Play:  “  ‘He  is  gone 
—and  we  are  alone — on  this  island.’ 
The  man  said  this  In  one  sense  only; 
hut  the  woman  heard  it  in  two. 

“Alone!" 

With  Charles  Reade  it  is  quite  a  hab¬ 
it  to  alter  the  type;  and  to  rely  on  this 
devise  to  produce  the  emphasis  that 
ought  to  be  produced  by  carefully 
chosen  words  and  carefully  construct¬ 
ed  sentences.  He  is  as  dead  as  Ma3me 
Reid  to  the  deplorable  injury  that  is 
thus  wrought  to  his  otherwise  w’ork- 
manlike  prose. 

There  are  other  curiosities  and  va¬ 
garies.  In  .4  Simpleton  we  find  four 
consecutive  sentences  without  a  verb, 
thus:  “Person — straight,  elastic,  and 
irather  tall.  Mind— nineteen.  Accom¬ 
plishments— numerous;  a  poor  French 
scholar,  a  worse  German,  a  worse  Eng¬ 
lish.  an  admirable  dancer,  an  Inaccu¬ 
rate  musician,  a  good  rider,  a  bad 
draughtswoman,  a  bad  hairdresser,  at 
the  mercy  of  her  maid;  a  hot  theolo¬ 
gian,  knowing  nothing,  a  sorry  ac¬ 
countant,  no  housekeeper,  no  semp¬ 
stress.  a  fair  embroideress.  a  capital 
geographer,  and  no  cook.  Collectively, 
viz.  mind  and  body,  the  girl  we  kneel 
to.” 

He  does  not  disdain  the  aid  of  quaint 
illustrations  when  he  thinks  that  they 
will  add  force  to  his  prose.  Thus,  in 
It  is  never  too  late  to  Mend,  he  ends  the 
fifty -second  chapter  thus:  “Would  you 
behold  this  great  discovery,  the  same 
in  appearance  and  magnitude  as  it 
met  the  eyes  of  the  first  discoverers, 
picked  with  a  knife  from  the  bottom 
of  a  calabash,  separated  at  last  by  hu¬ 
man  art  and  gravity’s  great  law  ftom 
the  meaner  dust  it  had  lurked  in  for 
a  million  years?— Then  turn  your  eyes 
hither,  for  here  It  is.” 

There  follows,  occupying  a  half-page 
of  the  book,  the  illustration  of  an  open 
clasp-knife,  the  blade  of  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  specks  of  gold,  ranging  In 
size  from  a  pin’s  head  to  a  large  pea. 


Again,  in  Love  me  little  love  me  long, 
he  is  anxious  to  give  the  reader  the 
impression  of  a  country  squire  in 
whose  mind  “the  county”  came  first 
and  “the  country”  next,  while  the 
world  at  large  was  of  quite  third-rate 
importance.  He  does  this  very  amus¬ 
ingly  by  printing:  “Could  you  have 
looked  inside  Mr.  Fountain’s  head  you 
would  have  seen  ideas  corresponding 
to  the  following  diagrams.”  This 
brings  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  overleaf  we  encounter  an  outline 
“county,”  while  underneath  it  are  a 
map  of  “Britain”  about  one-fourth  the 
size  of  “the  county,”  and  a  globe,  il¬ 
lustrating  “the  world  at  large”  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea. 

This  is  verj-  funny;  but  it  is  not 
prose.  Moreover,  Charles  Reade  did 
himself  an  injustice  when  he  descend¬ 
ed  to  these  artifices;  for  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  capable — no  man  more  so — of 
conveying,  by  legitimate  means,  what¬ 
ever  impression  he  desired  to  produce. 
Thus,  in  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place,  he 
introduces  the  character  of  Guy  Raby. 
whose  mind  was  cast  in  the  mould  of 
Mr.  Fountain’s,  and  he  draws  the  man, 
this  “antique  Tory  squire,”  in  two 
swift  telling  sentences.  “He  had  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  tradespeople, 
and  especially  for  manufacturers.  Any 
one  of  those  numerous  disputes  be¬ 
tween  masters  and  mechanics,  which 
distinguish  British  industry,  might 
have  been  safely  referred  to  him,  for 
he  abhorred  and  despised  them  both 
with  strict  impartiality.” 

This  is  admirable.  Here  we  have 
“that  extinct  animal  the  Squire”  in 
full  length;  and  his  noble  and  narrow 
qualities  perfectly  set  forth.  His 
courage,  his  Impeccable  honesty,  his 
sagacity,  his  pride,  his  vigor  are  all 
given  in  one  master-touch.  This  is 
much  better  than  helping  the  story  out 
with  funny  little  thumb-nail  sketches. 
But  Reade  had  a  'Turner-llke  contempt 
for  the  conventions  when  he  thought 
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that  he  saw  a  short  cut  to  his  effect, 
and  cared  nothing  for  style  except  as 
a  means  to  an  end. 

It  seems  quaint  that  one  who  went 
so  boldly  to  his  aim  without  thought 
of  rules,  should  upon,  occasion  disclose 
a  sensitive  artistic  conscience.  In  his 
Introduction  in  the  Autobiography  of  a 
Thief  we  read:  “A  story  within  a 
story  is  a  frightful  flaw  in  art.”  Could 
one  safely  go  so  far  as  that?  “The 
Baroni  family”  seems  quite  in  place 
in  Tancred,  but  perhaps  that  is  an  ex¬ 
ception.  The  story  within  the  story 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  deprecated,  and 
it  is  quite  in  Charles  Reade’s  manner 
to  call  it  “a  frightful  flaw.”  But  is  it 
not.  again,  curious  to  read  this  from 
the  hand  of  an  author  who  wilfully 
disflgures  his  page  with  gigantic  capi¬ 
tals— a  trick  which  exasperates  or 
amuses  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
reader;  but  which  is  assuredly  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  most  elementary  canons 
of  literary  art? 

Here,  however,  we  must  recognize 
the  fervor  of  the  learned  Apostle. 
Rules  exist;  and  he  knows  them  and 
bows  to  them— so  long  as  he  chooses. 
When  he  chooses  to  fling  them  to  the 
winds  he  does  so,  and  you  must  take 
his  word  for  it  that  they  serve  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose:  the  man  of  learning 
merges  in  the  Apostle. 

Charles  Reade  was  a  prolific  author. 
He  did  not,  however,  make  his  mark 
early  in  life  like  Lytton,  who  produced 
Pelham  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  or 
Disraeli,  who  wrote  Vivian  Grey  when 
he  was  twenty -two.  or  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  who  was  only  twenty-four  when 
The  Pickicick  Papers  were  published. 
Rather  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  stu¬ 
dious,  industrious  authors  whose 
minds  mature  late.  Such  were  George 
Eliot,  who  published  Scenes  from  Cler¬ 
ical  Life  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine;  An¬ 
thony  Trollope,  whose  first  successful 
novel,  published  after  several  previous 
failures,  did  not  appear  till  the  year 


1855,  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age; 
and  the  great  Thackeray,  who  was 
thirty-six  before  he  was  famous.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  Charles  Reade 
made  his  first  hit  with  Peg  Woffington. 
From  1852  till  the  year  of  his  death  he 
produced  (neglecting  their  chronologi¬ 
cal  order  of  appearance):  Put  Yourself 
in  his  Place,  It  is  never  too  late  to 
Mend,  A  Terrible  Temptation,  Love  me 
little  love  me  long,  A  Perilous  Secret,  J. 
Simpleton,  Peg  Woffington,  Foul  Play, 
Bard  Cash,  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Thief,  Griffith  Gaunt,  Christie  Johnstone, 
The  Course  of  True  Love  never  did  run 
smooth.  The  Double  Marriage,  The  Wan¬ 
dering  Heir,  A  Woman-hater,  Single- 
Heart  and  Doubleface,  and  The  Jilt;  all 
of  which  are  probably  forgotten.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  one  book  for  every 
eighteen  months  of  his  life,  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  very  considerable  output. 

Is  it  possible,  one  reflects,  that  a 
man  may  be  so  well  read,  so  learned 
even,  so  industrious  and  so  courage¬ 
ous.  and  yet  produce  nothing  of  first- 
rate  excellence?  Learning,  industiy, 
and  courage  are  great  endowments, 
and  yet  Reade  possessed  them  all  and 
something  more.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  one  rather  long  ex¬ 
tract  from  It  is  never  too  late  to  Mend. 
This  is  what  Reade  wrote  of  his  own 
century:  “God  has  been  bountiful  to 
the  human  races  in  this  age.  Most 
bountiful  to  Poets;  most  bountiful  to 
all  of  us  who  have  a  spark  of  noble¬ 
ness  in  ourselves,  and  so  can  see  and 
revere  at  sight  the  truly  grand  and 
noble  (any  snob  can  do  this  after  it 
has  been  settled  two  hundred  years 
by  other  minds  that  he  is  to  do  it). 
He  has  given  us  warlike  heroes  more 
than  we  can  count— far  less  honor  as 
they  deserve,  and  valor  as  full  of  van¬ 
ity  as  courage  in  the  ‘Iliad’  is  monot¬ 
onous — except  when  it  takes  to  its 
heels. 

“He  has  given  us  one  hero,  a  better 
man  than  Hector  or  Achilles.  For  Hec- 
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tor  ran  away  from  a  single  man;  this 
hero  was  never  known  to  run  away  at 
all.  Achilles  was  a  better  egotist  than 
soldier;  wounded  in  his  personal  van¬ 
ity  he  revenged  himself,  not  on  the 
man  who  had  wronged  him— Prudence 
forbade— but  on  the  army,  and  on  his 
country.  This  antique  hero  sulked; 
my  hero,  deprived  of  the  highest  com¬ 
mand.  retained  a  higher  still— the  com¬ 
mand  that  places  the  great  of  heart 
above  all  petty  personal  feeling.  He 
was  a  soldier,  and  could  not  look  from 
his  tent  on  battle  and  not  plunge  into 
it.  What  true  soldier  ever  could?  He 
was  not  a  Greek  but  a  Frenchman— 
and  could  not  love  himself  better  than 
his  country.  Above  all,  he  was  not 
Achilles  but  Canrobert. 

“He  has  given  us  to  see  Nineveh 
disinterred  by  an  English  hero.  He 
has  given  us  to  see  the  North-West 
Passage  forced,  and  winter  bearded  on 
his  everlasting  throne  by  another.  (Is 
it  the  hero’s  fault  if  self  and  snowdrop 
singing  poetasters  cannot  see  this  feat 
with  the  eyes  of  Camoens?) 

“He  has  given  us  to  see  Titans  en¬ 
slaved  by  man:  Steam  harnessed  to 
our  carriages  and  ships;  Galvanism 
tamed  into  an  alphabet— a  Gamut  and 
its  metal  harp-strings  stretched  across 
the  earth  malgri  mountains  and  the 
sea,  and  so  men’s  minds  defying  the 
twin  monsters  Time  and  Space;  and 
now,  gold  revealed  in  the  east  and 
west  at  once,  and  so  mankind  first  in 
earnest  peopling  the  enormous  globe. 
Yet  old  women  and  children  of  the  pen 
say  this  is  a  bad.  a  small,  a  lifeless, 
an  unpoetic  age:  and  they  are  not  mis¬ 
taken.— For  they  lie. 

“As  only  tooth-stoppers,  retailers  of 
conventional  phrases,  links  in  the  great 
cuckoo-chain,  universal-pill  vendors. 
Satan,  and  ancient  booksellers’  ancient 
nameless  hacks  can  lie,  they  lie. 

“It  is  they  who  are  a  small  age. 
Now,  as  heretofore,  weaklings  cannot 
rise  high  enough  to  take  a  bird’s-eye 


view  of  their  own  age  and  calculate  its 
dimensions. 

“The  age,  smaller  than  epochs  to  come, 
is  a  giant  compared  with  the  past,  and 
full  of  mighty  materials  for  any  great 
pen  in  prose  and  verse.  My  little 
friends,  aged  nineteen  and  downwards 
—fourscore  and  upwards— who  have 
been  lending  your  ears  to  the  stale 
little  cant  of  every  age  as  chanted  in 
this  one  by  Buffo-Bombastes  and  other 
foaming  at  the  pen  old  women  of  both 
sexes— take,  by  way  of  antidote  to  all 
that  poisonous  soul-withering  drivel, 
ten  honest  words. 

“I  say  before  heaven  and  earth  that 
the  man  w’ho  could  grasp  the  facts  of 
this  day  and  do  an  immortal  writer’s 
work  by  them,  i.e.  so  paint  them  as  a 
later  age  will  be  content  to  engrave 
them,  would  be  the  greatest  writer  ever 
lived:  such  is  the  force,  weight,  and 
number  of  the  grand  topics  that  lie 
this  day  on  the  world’s  face.  I  say 
that  he  who  has  eyes  to  see  may  now 
see  greater  and  far  more  poetic  things 
than  human  eyes  have  ever  seen  since 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  and  His 
miracles  left  the  earth.  It  is  very  hard 
to  write  a  good  book,  or  a  good  play, 
or  to  Invent  a  good  picture,  and.  hav¬ 
ing  Invented,  paint  it.  But  it  always 
was  hard,  except  to  those— to  whom  it 
was  impossible.  Bunglers  will  not 
mend  matters  by  blackening  the  great 
canvases  they  can’t  paint  on.  nor  the 
Impotent  become  males  by  detraction. 

“.Tustice! 

“When  we  write  a  story  or  sing  a 
poem  of  the  great  nineteenth  century, 
there  is  but  one  fear,  not  that  our 
theme  will  be  beneath  us.  but  we 
miles  beneath  it;  that  we  shall  lack 
the  comprehensive  vision  a  man  must 
have  from  heaven  to  catch  the  histor¬ 
ical,  the  poetic,  the  lasting  features,  of 
the  Titan  events  that  stride  so  simply 
past  in  this  gigantic  age.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  hard  things 
of  prose  like  this.  But  the  somewhat 
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lengthy  passage  is  not  set  forth  for 
the  purpose  of  gibing  at  it.  Rather 
let  us  see  what  is  good  in  all  this  vio¬ 
lent  rhapsody  with  its  concluding  grim¬ 
ace.  Well,  it  is  clear  that  no  man 
could  write  this  who  did  not  possess  a 
spark  of  divine  fire.  These  are  the 
words  of  a  man  whose  heart  is  aflame 
with  generous  enthusiasms;  and,  if 
only  he  can  drag  himself  away  from 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  with  its 
fascinating  horrors,  and  allow  his  soul 
to  soar,  we  shall  hold  our  breath  as 
we  watch  its  flight. 

Once  in  his  life  did  Charles  Reade’s 
soul  burst  its  way  through  the  prison 
gates  of  realism.  In  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth  it  found  expression  in  a 
work  of  orchestral  maguiflcence. 

It  would  be  enough  to  say  of  this 
book  that  it  possesses  in  ample  meas¬ 
ure  all  the  faults  of  all  bis  other  books, 
and  that  those  faults  are  of  no  more 
consequence  to  the  story  than  the  bub¬ 
bles  on  the  stream  of  a  noble  river. 
Strangely  enough.  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  is  the  song  of  a  century— 
the  flfteenth— whether  Charles  Reade 
meant  it  to  be  so  or  not.  Much  as  he 
admired  his  own  centurj’,  he  couid 
hardly  hope  that  any  artist  would  ever 
do  for  it  what  he  himself  did  for  the 
fifteenth.  Over  it  all  he  casts  a  glory 
of  light  and  love  in  which  the  story, 
no  longer  a  panorama,  moves  like  the 
epic  it  Is.  If  we  apply  to  It  the  home¬ 
ly  test  that  we  applied  to  Hard  Cash, 
and  inquire  how  much  of  it  can  we 
remember?  the  answer  Is,  What  detail 
do  we  forget?  The  sober  life  of  sleepy 
little  towns  in  Holland,  the  noisy  pa¬ 
ganism  of  Rome,  the  squalor  of  German 
inns,  the  grandeur  of  Duke  Philip’s 
court;  Duke  Philip  himself,  the  ador¬ 
able  life-worn  old  Pontiff,  the  ven¬ 
omous  Ghysbrecht  van  Swieten.  Denys 
with  his  gallant  consigne,  ^Martin  van 
WIttenhagen.  the  sober  Rlchart.  the 
Jolly  little  dwarf,  Cornells  and  Syb- 
randt  the  traitors,  the  Princess  Clmlia, 


the  austere  Jerome,  how  many  more 
and  bow  much  more  has  Charles 
Reade  not  made  to  live  in  this  match¬ 
less  romance? 

It  has  been  commented  that  the  cli¬ 
max  and  anti-climax  of  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  detract  from  its  artistic 
merit.  We  will  consider  of  that;  but 
meanwhile, ;  apart  from  the  subtle  hu¬ 
man  delight  of  the  story,  it  is  true 
that  as  regards  sheer  dramatic  ex¬ 
citement  the  story  is  hard  to 
beat  for  intensity  and  variety.  The 
author  showers  upon  us,  with  all  the 
careless  prodigality  of  genius,  scene 
after  scene,  in  country  after  country, 
Flanders.  Burgundy,  Germany,  or 
Italy,  any  one  of  which  would  make 
the  fortune  of  a  short-story  teller  of 
to-day.  It  is  not.  therefore,  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  scene  or  that  scene 
is  inferior  in  dramatic  interest  to  its 
predecessor;  and  so  tends  to  produce 
a  wearisome  effect.  Rather  the  story 
flows  in  so  full  a  stream  that  episodes 
are  but  as  the  glittering  waves  of 
which  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  to 
measure  the  size. 

If  we  were  to  select  two  of  the  most 
dramatic  movements  of  the  story  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
no  the  author  is  given  to  anti-climax, 
our  choice  might  perhaps  fall  upon  the 
attempted  suicide  of  Gerard,  and  the 
confession  of  the  Princess.  The  sav¬ 
ing  of  Gerard  from  drowning  is  a  won¬ 
derful  episode;  and  yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  in  dramatic  intensity  it  must 
not  yield  the  flrst  place  to  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  Princess.  But  every¬ 
thing  pales  before  the  tremendous  cli¬ 
max  of  the  last  lines  of  the  book. 
After  love  and  adventure  and  Joyous 
life  and  stress,  the  story  plunges  into 
gloom  of  tragic  Intensity.  We  are 
crushed  with  grief  as  we  read;  the 
very  sun  seems  chill  in  the  heavens; 
Joy  Is  to  be  no  more  known  in  the 
world.  I  know  of  no  parallel  In  Action 
to  the  stroke  of  genius  with  which 
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Charles  Reade  completes  his  epic. 
Even  his  detestable  change  of  type 
cannot  blur  Its  magnificence. 

It  even  seems  (for  once)  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  pomp  of  larger  type  is 
like  the  (otherwise  meaningless)  pomp 
of  heraldic  costume  which  we  cannot 
dissociate  from  the  trumpeters  who  an- 

Tbe  Nineteenth  Oentnry  and  After. 


nounce  the  King  in  his  glory.  From 
the  depths  of  our  woe  and  our  abase¬ 
ment  we  are  aroused  by  these  tremen¬ 
dous  words  of  promise  and  consola¬ 
tion: 

Heec  est  parva  domus  natus  qufi 
magnus  Erasmus. 

Walter  Frewen  Lord. 


A  GREAT  MYSTIC. 


Anything  approaching  true  mysti¬ 
cism  is  not  common  iu  English  litera¬ 
ture;  indeed  to  the  ordlnarj*  English¬ 
man  the  word  savors  of  something 
occult  and  almost  unholy,  as  though  it 
Implied  an  invocation  to  draw  fools 
Into  a  circle.  The  form  and  spirit  of 
the  mysticism  of  the  East  is  largely 
unknown  to  the  West;  even  the  mys¬ 
tics  who  bear  the  terrible  and  beauti¬ 
ful  name  of  Saint,  are  accepted  with 
that  vagueness  which  demands  no 
Inner  appreciation  of  the  soul.  Yet, 
from  time  to  time,  there  appears  a 
western  writer  who  is  a  true  inter¬ 
preter  of  mysticism— such  a  writer,  for 
instance,  as  Mr.  Edward  Hutton.  In 
a  sense,  of  course,  all  great  poetry  has 
mysticism  in  its  very  essence  and  fibre; 
It  is  the  expression  of  the  passion  of 
the  spirit  of  man.  Symbolism  in  all 
its  forms— and  these  forms  are  some¬ 
times  neurotic  and  foolish  enough— 
Is  an  attempt  to  break  through  the 
things  which  are  visible  and  temporal, 
to  the  heart  of  the  things  which  are 
unseen  and  eternal.  And  this  desire 
to  attach  the  apparently  finite  to  the 
Infinite  does  not  necessarily  carry  with 
It  any  discontent  with  the  visible 
world;  in  its  highest  development,  the 
desire  is  co-existent  with  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  delight  in  the  beauty  and  glamor 
which  are,  as  It  were,  the  souls  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  winds  and  clouds  and  waters. 


and  the  immortal  beauty  of  the  mortal 
human  form. 

The  East  was  and  is  the  home  of 
mysticism,  the  home  of  ideas  that 
never  change  and  ideals  that  seem  be¬ 
yond  corruption.  The  difficulty  is  to 
transpose  those  ideas  and  ideals  into 
another  tongue,  to  transplant  without 
losing  or  vitiating  the  scent  of  the 
blossom.  Successful  translations  from 
the  innumerable  horde  of  Persian 
poets  are  rare— so  rare  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  think  only  of  Omar  and  FitzGerald. 
Yet  from  time  to  time  attempts  are 
made,  generally  very  modest  attempts, 
and  these,  so  long  as  they  be  sincere, 
we  are  always  glad  to  welcome.  Such 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Prof. 
William  Hastle,  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  In  a  little  volume  recently 
published.  Prof.  Hastie  has  rendered 
Into  English  verse,  “The  Festival  of 
Spring,”  from  the  DIvftn  of  Jelflled- 
dfn  (MacLehose).  Jelfileddin,  says  his 
latest  translator,  is  now  recognized  as 
the  greatest  of  the  Persian  mystical 
poets;  he  expressed  more  fully  than 
any  other  the  essence  of  Oriental  mys¬ 
ticism,  the  doctrine  of  All  in  One,  that 
belief  in  the  final  unity  of  all  ()eing 
which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
pure  and  dependent  faith.  He  was,  as 
von  Hammer  said,  the  most  perfect 
singer  of  the  Sufi,  “who  on  the  wings 
of  the  highest  religious  enthusiasm 
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.  .  .  rising  above  all  the  outward 
forms  of  positive  Religions,  adores  the 
Eternal  Being,  in  the  completest  ab¬ 
straction  from  all  that  is  sensuous  and 
earthly,  as  the  purest  Source  of  Eter¬ 
nal  Light.”  The  enthusiasm  of  von 
Hammer,  whom  Prof.  Hastie  takes  for 
undisputed  guide,  ran  to  rather  mean¬ 
ingless  hyperbole,  as  when  he  added: 
“Mevl&nd  Jel&leddin  thus  soars,  not 
only  like  other  Lyrical  Poets,  such  as 
Hafiz,  over  Suns  and  Moons,  but  even 
above  Space  and  Time,  above  the 
world  of  Creation  and  Fate,  above  the 
Original  Contract  of  Predestination, 
and  beyond  the  Last  Judgment  into  the 
Infinite,  where  in  Eternal  Adoration 
he  melts  into  One  with  the  Eternal 
Being,  and  infinitely  loving,  becomes 
One  with  the  Infinite  Love — ever  for¬ 
getting  himself  and  having  only  the 
great  All  in  view.”  That  kind  of  writ¬ 
ing  makes  for  mere  obscurity. 

This  spiritual  child,  then,  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  of  that  sect  of 
the  Sufi’s  which,  as  he  himself  said, 
“profess  eager  desire,  but  with  no 
carnal  affection,  and  circulate  the  cup, 
but  no  material  goblet;  since  all  things 
are  spiritual,  all  is  mystery  within 
mystery.”  How  far  many  of  the  Sufis 
departed  from  their  ideal  is  made  ap¬ 
parent  by  Omar’s  bitter  satire,  but 
Jelfileddtn  seems  to  have  held  it  pure 
and  undefiled.  In  the  year  of  his  death 
the  young  Dante  was  beginning  to 
catch  at  divine  inspiration,  and  the  age 
was  preparing  for  the  exquisitely 
austere  spirit  of  a  Kempis.  It  was  a 
time  of  subtle  spiritual  movement, 
both  East  and  West,  and  we  may  al¬ 
most  suppose  that  Jelfileddin  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  universal  thrill.  Certain¬ 
ly  these  verses  have  a  beautiful  spirit¬ 
ual  faculty,  an  exalted  perception  of  a 
desire  which  is  assured  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  writer  has  no  hesita¬ 
tions,  no  doubts,  no  enervating  sophis¬ 
tries;  his  appeal  is  through  man  and 
the  loveliness  of  external  things  to  God. 


We  are  not  at  all  convinced  that 
Prof.  Hastie  has  done  wisely  to  adhere 
so  closely  to  the  Persian  form;  so  me¬ 
chanical  a  construction  docs  not  suit 
the  genius  of  our  language;  the  con¬ 
tinual  play  upon  single  rhymes  or  sin¬ 
gle  words  becomes  a  weariness.  As 
an  experiment  the  method  is  interest¬ 
ing,  but  the  only  safe  form  of  transla¬ 
tion  is  that  which  adapts  the  spirit  of 
the  original  to  the  new  medium.  In 
the  case  of  the  quatrain  the  matter 
stood  differently;  there  was  a  form 
which  gave  to  English  verse  a  new 
measure  and  almost  a  new  impulse. 
Yet.  as  they  stand.  Prof.  Hastie’s 
renderings  are  worth  careful  considera¬ 
tion;  even  when  least  poetical  they 
often  have  delicate  suggestion,  and 
nearly  always  he  has  seized  something 
of  the  impulse  and  exaltation  of  the 
original.  One  of  the  best  examples  is 
“The  Soul  in  All”;— 

A  Mote  I  in  the  Sunshine,  yet  am  the 
Sun’s  vast  Ball; 

I  bid  the  Sun  spread  Sunlight,  and 
make  the  mote  be  small. 

I  am  the  morning  splendor;  I  am  the 
Evening  Breeze; 

I  am  the  Leaf’s  soft  Rustle;  the  Bil¬ 
low’s  rise  and  Fall. 

I  am  the  Mast  and  Rudder,  the  Steers¬ 
man  and  the  Ship; 

I  am  the  Cliff  out-jutting,  the  Reef  of 
Coral  Wall. 

I  am  the  Bird  Ensnarer,  the  Bird  and 
Net  as  well; 

I  am  both  Glass  and  Image;  the  Echo 
and  the  Call. 

I  am  the  Tree  and  Branches,  and  all 
the  Birds  thereon; 

I  am  both  Thought  and  Silence, 
Tongues’  Speech,  and  Ocean 
Squall. 

I  am  the  Flute  when  piping,  and  Man’s 
Soul  breathing  breath; 

I  am  the  sparkling  Diamond,  and  Met¬ 
als  that  enthrall. 

I  am  the  Grape  enclustered,  the  Wine¬ 
press  and  the  Must; 

I  am  the  Wine,  Cup-bearer,  and  crys¬ 
tal  Goblet  tall. 

I  am  the  Flame  and  Butterfly,  which 
round  it  circling  flits; 
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I  am  the  Rose  and  Nightingale,  the 
Rose’s  Passioned  Thrall. 

I  am  the  Cure  and  Doctor,  Disease  and 
Antidote; 

I  am  the  Sweet  and  Bitter,  the  Honey 
and  the  Gall. 

I  am  the  War  and  Warrior,  the  Victor 
and  the  Field; 

I  am  the  City  peaceful,  the  Battle  and 
the  Brawl. 

I  am  the  Brick  and  Mortar,  the  Build¬ 
er  and  the  Plan, 

I  am  the  Base  and  Gable,  new  House 
and  ruined  Hall. 

I  am  the  Stag  and  Lion,  the  Lamb  and 
black-maw’d  Wolf; 

I  am  the  Keeper  of  them,  who  shuts 
them  in  one  Stall. 

I  am  the  Chain  of  Beings,  the  Ring  of 
circling  Worlds; 

The  Stages  of  Creation,  where’er  it  rise 
or  fall. 

I  am  what  is  and  is  not;  I  am — O 
Thou  who  knowst, 

Jel&leddfn,  O  tell  it— I  am  the  8oul  in 
All! 

That  note  has  been  struck  by  many 
Western  singers  since,  notably  by 
Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman;  yet  here 
it  seems  to  have  a  certain  primal 
directness,  a  certain  intuitive  passion 
of  conviction.  The  same  idea  is  re¬ 
peated  by  Jelfileddfn  in  a  score  of 
forms;  it  is  always  the  universality  of 
man  and  matter  united  to  and  made 
one  with  the  universality  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  Of  the  “Mystical  Union"  he 
cries:— 

O  Pearl  in  my  Mussel  Shell: 

O  Diamond  in  my  darkest  Mine! 

My  Honey  is  in  Thee  dissolved; 

O  Milk  of  Life,  so  mild,  so  fine! 

Our  Sweetnesses  all  blent  in  Thee 
Give  infant  Lips  their  smiles  benign. 

Thou  crushest  me  to  Drops  of  Rose; 
Nor  ’neath  the  Press  do  I  repine. 

In  Thy  sweet  Pain  is  Pain  forgot; 
For  I,  Thy  rose,  had  this  design. 
Thou  bad’st  me  blossom  on  Thy 
Robe, 

And  mad’st  me  for  all  eyes  Thy  Sign; 
And  when  thou  pour’st  me  on  the 
World, 

It  blows  in  Beauty,  all  Divine. 


Just  so  thought  and  wrote  not  a  few 
of  those  who  have  trodden  the  bitter 
and  joyful  way  of  sainthood,  and  hard¬ 
ly  differently  have  written  many  poets 
who  have  simply  seen  the  world  in 
rapt  moments  of  contemplative  ec- 
stacy.  To  one  with  so  glad  a  spirit  of 
acceptance,  with  so  single  a  vision,  life 
is  resolved  into  a  song  of  praise.  And 
that  is  the  secret  of  mysticism,  even 
though  the  ineffable  vision  be  attained 
only  after  infinite  agonies. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Prof. 
Hastie  had  been  content  to  let  Jelilled- 
dfu  stand  alone,  but  be  has  unwisely 
made  his  little  volume  a  pretext  for 
delivering  a  violent  attack  on  Omar 
and  FitzGerald.  He  sees  only  the 
worst  in  Omar  and  exaggerates  that 
beyond  all  reason;  the  good  he  totally 
ignores.  “Who  cares  now,’’  he  asks, 
“for  his  senile  scepticism,  his  pessimis¬ 
tic  whine,  his  withered  cynicism,  his 
agnostic  blindness  and  despair,  bis  in¬ 
solent  misantbropby,  bis  impotent 
blasphemies?  We  know  it  all  too  well; 
it  is  only  the  work  of  shattered  nerves, 
a  muddled  brain,  and  irreligious  self- 
dissipation.’’  Here  our  Doctor  of 
Divinity  is  on  the  war-path  with  a 
vengeance.  We  have  not  space  to 
enter  into  a  defence  of  Omar,  nor,  at 
this  time  of  day,  is  any  defence  at  all 
necessarj'.  We  wish  merel.v  to  point 
out  that  Prof.  Hastie  entirely  Ignores 
the  tenderness  and  beauty  and  human¬ 
ity  of  Omar,  and  that  he  forsakes 
criticism  for  a  foolish  tirade. 

There  is  fortunately  room  in  litera¬ 
ture  for  both  Omar  and  Jelilleddin, 
for  both  Dionysus  and  Christ.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  beauty,  any 
sense  of  suggestive  mystery,  any  per¬ 
ception  of  the  divine  in  any  form.  He 
who  becomes  a  partisan  in  literature 
or  in  life  is  in  danger  of  losing  the 
finer  elements  of  appreciation  and  of 
narrowing  knowledge  to  barren  formu¬ 
las.  Jelftleddin,  at  least,  was  no  parti¬ 
san  when  he  wrote;— 
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I  saw  the  Winter  wearing  from 
Flakes  a  Robe  of  Death; 

And  the  Spring  found  Earth  In  Monrn- 
ing,  all  naked,  lone  and  bare. 

I  heard  Time’s  loom  a-whirrlng  that 
wove  the  Sun’s  dim  Veil; 

The  Academj. 


I  saw  a  Worm  a-weavlng  in  Life- 
threads  its  own  Lair. 

I  saw  the  Great  was  Smallest,  and  saw 
the  Smallest  Great; 

For  God  had  set  His  Likeness  on  all 
the  Things  that  were. 


MR.  WHISTLER. 


The  penalty  of  perpetual  youth  is 
premature  death,  and  Mr.  Whistler’s 
death,  whenever  it  had  occurred,  must 
have  seemed  premature,  for  to  the 
generation  of  artists  who  came  under 
his  spell  it  was  impossible  to  conceive 
of  Mr.  W^histler  as  an  elderly  man. 
When,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  George 
Moore  found  him  too  old  to  hght  a 
duel  with,  we  started  with  amazement, 
for  we  had  formed  the  habit  of  regard¬ 
ing  him  as  young.  His  attitude  of 
pugnacious  antagonism  to  all  that 
savored  of  middle  age  caused  the  illu¬ 
sion.  He  seemed  to  be  always  inaugu¬ 
rating  a  revolution,  leading  intransig- 
eant  youth  against  the  strongholds  of 
tradition  and  academic  complacence. 
And  all  the  time,  without  our  notic¬ 
ing  it,  he  was  becoming  an  old  man, 
and  now,  too  soon,  he  is  an  Old  Master. 
For,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
theories,  his  rankling  and  sometimes 
cruel  witticisms,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  him  as  a  friend  and  as  an 
enemy,  his  work  will  remain  even 
more  interesting  to  posterity  than  his 
Interesting  and  whimsical  personality. 
His  work  is  already  seen  to  have 
scarcely  a  trace  of  that  whimsicality 
and  gaminerie  with  which  his  own 
writings  invested  it  when  it  was  new. 
Himself  the  most  serious  of  artists, 
he  injured  himself  by  his  Quixotic  tilt 
against  the  dull-witted  cunning  of  the 
“serious”  charlatan.  For  of  all  the 
artists  of  our  time  he  has  stood  out 
most  emphatically  for  artistic  probity. 


There  are  certain  things  which  are  of 
the  essence  of  the  painter’s  craft,  and 
whoever  neglects  these  in  order  to 
point  a  moral,  or  to  indulge  a  craving 
for  cheap  sentiment,  or  to  satisfy  an 
idle  curiosity,  is  guilty,  however  un¬ 
consciously,  of  an  imposture.  It  was 
these  essential  qualities  of  pictorial 
art  that  Mr.  Whistler  insisted  on  to  a 
generation  that  demanded  bribes  to  the 
intelligence  and  the  emotions  before  it 
could  pocket  the  insult  of  pictorial 
beauty. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  other  artists 
of  the  time  have  not  practised  this, 
the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the  cardinal 
virtue  for  a  modem  artist.  But  with 
some  of  them— Mr.  Watts,  for  Instance 
—it  has  not  been  so  critical  a  ques¬ 
tion,  since  they  have  ranged  themselves 
more  readily  in  line  with  contempo¬ 
rary  ideas.  But  Mr.  Whistler’s  mor¬ 
dant  humor  turned  for  him  the  vague 
idealism  and  the  sentimental  roman¬ 
ticism  of  his  day  to  utmost  ridicule. 
He  found  himself  singularly  alone  in 
his  generation,  and  his  pugnacity  and 
his  bitterly  satiric  vein  Increased  his 
isolation  and  his  consciousness  of  his 
own  superiority.  Irritated  at  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  the  public  to  recognize  cer¬ 
tain  truths  that  were  self-evident  to 
him,  he  refused  to  persuade  them,  and 
took  a  vicious  pleasure  in  being  mis¬ 
understood;  so  that,  though  severely 
critical  of  himself,  he  missed  the  boon 
of  sympathetic  criticism  from  outside— 
of  adulation  and  contempt  he  had 
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enough  and  to  spare.  Thus  it  came 
about  that,  in  his  hatred  of  the  ac¬ 
cursed  thing— of  the  trappings  in  which 
art  seeks  to  recommend  itself  to  an  in¬ 
artistic  public— Mr.  Whistler  threw 
over  much  that  belongs  to  the  scope 
of  pictorial  art,  and  narrowed  unduly 
bis  view  of  its  legitimate  aims.  Along 
with  sentimentality,  which  be  rightly 
saw  was  the  bane  of  our  age  and 
country,  be  denounced  all  sentiment, 
ail  expression  of  mood  in  art,  until 
he  arrived  at  the  astounding  theory, 
enunciated  in  his  “Ten  o’clock,”  that 
pictorial  art  consists  in  the  making  of 
agreeable  patterns,  without  taking 
account  of  the  meaning  for  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  objects  represented  by 
them— that,  indeed,  the  recognition  of 
the  objects  was  not  part  of  the  game. 
The  forms  presented  were  to  have  no 
meaning  beyond  their  pure  sensual 
quality,  and  each  patch  of  color  was  to 
be  like  a  single  musical  note,  by  group¬ 
ing  which  a  symphony,  as  be  himself 
called  it,  could  be  made.  The  fallacy 
of  the  theory  lay  in  its  overlooking  the 
vast  difference  in  their  effects  on  the 
imagination  and  feelings  between 
groups  of  meaningless  color-patches 
and  rhythmical  groups  of  inarticulate 
sounds.  As  a  protest  it  was,  or  might 
have  been,  valuable,  since  it  empha¬ 
sized  that  side  of  art  which,  when  once 
realistic  representation  is  attainable, 
tends  to  be  lost  sight  of;  but  as  a 
working  theory  for  an  artist  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  gifts  it  was  unfortunate,  since 
it  cut  away  at  a  blow  all  those  methods 
of  appeal  which  depend  on  our  com¬ 
plex  relations  to  human  beings  and 
nature;  it  destroyed  the  humanity  of 
art.  What  Mr.  Whistler  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  is  yet  a  truth  which  the  history 
of  art  impresses,  namely,  that  sight 
is  rendered  keener  and  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  by  passionate  feeling— that  the 
coldly  abstract  sensual  vision  which 
be  inculcated  is,  in  the  long  run, 
damaging  to  the  visioa  itself,  while 


the  poetical  vision  increases  the  mere 
power  of  sight. 

Moreover,  the  painter  himself  could 
not  act  up  to  his  own  theories.  As  Mr. 
Swinburne  pointed  out  at  the  time,  he 
infringed  them  flagrantly  by  express¬ 
ing  in  his  portrait  of  his  mother  a  ten¬ 
derly  filial  piety  which  transcends  the 
facts  of  an  arrangement  in  black  and 
gray.  Still,  on  the  whole,  his  theory 
colored  bis  art,  and  led  him  to  treat 
bis  sitters  with  an  almost  inhuman 
detachment.  When  he  was  engaged 
on  the  portraits  of  two  sisters,  in  hie 
communications  with  their  parents  he 
never  got  nearer  to  recognizing  their 
personalities  than  was  implied  in  call¬ 
ing  one  the  arrangement  in  gray  and 
the  other  the  arrangement  In  white.. 
There  was  something  almost  sublime 
in  bis  inhuman  devotion  to  the  purely 
visible  aspect  of  people,  as  of  a  great 
surgeon  who  will  not  allow  human 
pity  to  obstruct  the  operations  of  his 
craft.  To  him  people  and  things  were- 
but  flitting,  shadowy  shapes  in  the 
shifting  kaleidoscope  of  phenomena- 
shapes  which  served  no  other  purpose- 
than  in  happy  moments  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  into  a  harmonious  pattern  which 
he  was  there  to  seize. 

But,  indeed,  he  reaped  to  the  full  the 
beneflt  of  bis  detachment,  for  in  an 
age  when  the  works  of  man’s  handa 
were  becoming  daily  uglier,  less  noble, 
and  less  dignified  in  themselves,  he 
found  a  way  to  disregard  the  squalid 
utilitarianism  which  they  expressed. 
If  to  him  nothing  was  in  Itself  noble 
or  distinguished,  neither  was  anything 
in  itself  common  or  unclean.  Mean 
Chelsea  slums,  ignoble  factories  by  the 
Thames,  the  scaffolding  and  di'bria  of 
riverside  activity,  all  might  afford  to 
his  alert  perception  at  a  given  mdment 
the  requisite  felicitous  concatenation 
of  silhouettes  and  tones.  This  point  of 
view  he  shared,  of  course,  with  other 
Impressionists,  but  what  was  singular 
to  him,  what  be  scarcely  shared  even 
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with  Manet,  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much,  was  the  exquisite  tact,  the  im¬ 
peccable  taste  of  his  selections.  To 
the  public  at  large  he  appeared  at 
times  as  an  impostor,  who  would 
make  them  accept  meaningless  scrib¬ 
bles  as  works  of  fine  art,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mere  representation 
there  was  much  that  served  no  purpose 
in  his  work;  but  from  the  other  point 
•of  view  no  artist  was  ever  more 
scrupulous  in  what  he  rejected,  more 
economical  or  more  certain  of  the 
means  by  which  he  attained  his 
end. 

Every  form,  every  tone,  every  note  of 
color  in  his  pictures,  had  passed  the 
severest  critical  test,  it  could  only  be 
there  for  its  perfect  and  just  relation 
with  every  other  element  in  the 
scheme.  Nothing  was  allowed  on 
merely  utilitarian  or  representative 
grounds.  Critical  taste  rather  than 
creative  energy  was  his  supreme  gift, 
and  his  taste  was  that  of  a  Greek  vase 
painter  or— and  he  was  the  first  to 
seize  the  likeness— that  of  a  .Japanese 
worker  in  lacquer. 

In  all  this  he  was  the  very  antithesis 
of  Rossetti,  in  whom  a  creative  poetic 
energy  controlled  and  harmonized 
every  faculty;  and  yet  in  his  early 
years  in  London  even  Whistler  came 
under  his  spell.  A  few  early  drawings 
and  etchings  and  one  or  two  pictures, 
such  as  “At  the  Piano”  and  the  “Girl 
in  White,”  betray  something  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Infiuence:  but  already 
they  show  a  preoccupation  with  the 
surfaces  of  things  rather  than  with 
their  inner  meaning— already  they 
show  that  exquisite  sense  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  qualities  of  paint  which  dominat¬ 
ed  his  art.  Indeed,  from  some  points 
of  view  these  early  pictures,  with  their 
rich  but  fluid  impasto  and  vigorously 
designed  silhouettes,  were  never  sur¬ 
passed.  But  it  was  in  Japan  that 
Whistler  soon  learnt  to  find  the  most 
congenial  expression  of  that  purely 


pictorial,  that  non-plastic  view  of 
things  which  suited  his  temperament, 
and  under  this  influence  his  technique 
changed  so  that  he  learnt  to  give  to 
oil  paint  almost  the  freshness  and  del¬ 
icacy  of  touch  of  the  Japanese  water- 
color  on  silk.  The  problem  which  he 
set  himself,  and  which  he  solved  most 
completely  in  the  portrait  of  Miss  Al¬ 
exander,  was  how  to  give  the  com¬ 
plete  relief  and  the  solidity  of  tone  of 
an  oil  painting  together  with  this 
flower-like  fragility  and  spontaneity— 
to  give  the  sense  that  this  undeniable 
and  complete  reality  was  created,  like 
the  blossom  on  a  fan,  in  a  moment,  al¬ 
most  at  a  single  stroke.  It  was  a  feat 
of  pure  virtuosity  which  only  an  Ori¬ 
ental  could  have  surpassed,  and  it 
meant  not  only  amazing  nervous  con¬ 
trol,  but  also  an  untiring  analysis  of 
the  appearances,  a  slow  and  laborious 
reduction  of  forms  and  tones  to  the 
irreducible  minimum  which  alone  was 
capable  of  such  expression.  In  such 
works  he  pushed  the  self-denying  art 
of  concealing  artifice  to  its  utmost 
limits,  and  few  can  guess  at  the  stren¬ 
uous  labor  which  underlies  these  easy 
productions.  They  have.  too.  a  flawless 
and  laquer-like  perfection  of  surface 
which  was  an  entirely  new  beauty  in 
oil  painting,  and  which  none  of  his  pu¬ 
pils  or  Imitators  have  understood  or 
approximated  to  in  the  least.  But  such 
an  acrobatic  feat  required  a  perfect 
functioning  of  the  whole  man  which 
could  not  long  be  maintained.  In  his 
later  pictures  he  lost  much  of  his  sense 
of  beautiful  quality,  and  his  work  suf¬ 
fered  the  decay  which  was  inevitable 
to  one  who  was  not  upheld  by  any 
generous  imaginative  impulse.  The 
negative  and  critical  side  of  his  art 
ended  by  killing  the  source  of  its  own 
inspiration.  It  was  too  much  a  matter 
of  nerv’es,  too  little  sustained  by  spir¬ 
itual  energies  from  within,  which  in 
some  men  can,  by  their  continued  de¬ 
velopment,  supply  the  place,  and  more 
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than  cover  the  defects,  of  failing  phys¬ 
ical  powers. 

Stiil  in  the  achievements  of  his  prime 
he  will,  we  think,  live  as  a  great 
painter— above  all,  as  a  great  pro¬ 
test  and  an  amazing  exception.  A 
French  American  he  may  have  been, 
but  England  was  the  home  of  his  finest 
work,  and  it  was  to  English  serious¬ 
ness  that  he  preached  his  gospel  of 
gaiety  and  indifference.  It  is  for  us, 
rather  than  for  any  other  people,  to 
do  justice  to  a  great  man.  As  we 

Tb«  Atbeiuttiun. 


pointed  out  iateiy,  it  is  a  monstrous  in¬ 
justice  that  none  of  his  pictures  was 
acquired  for  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  now  that  he  is 
dead,  even  our  officials  may  give  to  his 
works  a  tardy  recognition.  Merely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  worldly 
wisdom,  Burlington  House  should  this 
winter  arrange  for  a  representative 
collection  of  the  works  of  Whistler 
the  Old  Master,  to  whom  as  a  living 
man  they  grudged  the  barest  recogni¬ 
tion. 
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The  Lite  of  Dean  Farrar,  by  his  son, 
will  not  be  ready  for  publication  this 
year. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
author  of  “Musings  Without  Method” 
in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  is  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley. 


Among  the  more  serious  books  on 
the  list  of  Houghton,  Miffin  &  Co.  for 
fall  publication  are  “The  Nature  of 
Goodness”  by  Professor  George  H. 
Palmer,  “Ultimate  Conceptions  of 
Faith”  by  George  A.  Gordon,  and 
“Witnesses  of  the  Ught”  by  Washing¬ 
ton  Gladden. 


Dr.  William  Barry  has  two  works 
under  way  for  publication  this  season; 
■one  of  them  is  a  novel,  and  the  other 
is  a  long  essay  on  criticism. 

The  preparation  of  Mr.  Whistler’s 
biography  has  been  entrusted  to  Mrs. 
Pennell.  Mr.  Whistler  was  a  writer  of 
abundant  and  racy  letters  besides 
those  designed  for  the  public  eye,  and 
these  and  other  interesting  material 
will  be  in  Mrs.  Pennel’s  hands. 

Under  the  title  “Children  of  the  Old 
Masters”  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  text  for  an  art  book  which 
will  be  brought  out  this  autumn,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  pictures  of 
children  painted  by  the  old  Italian 
Masters.  The  Italian  sculptors  will 
also  be  represented. 


The  London  Daily  Mail  reports  that 
the  building  in  Portugal  St.,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  London,  which  Is  said  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Dickens’ 
“The  Old  Curiosity  Shop”  has  been 
sold  to  an  American,  who  will  eventu¬ 
ally  take  it  to  pieces  and  re-erect  it  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  disheartening  to  learn  from  the 
Athenseum’s  review  of  Continental  lit¬ 
erature  that  naturalism  in  fiction  fiour- 
ishes  on  the  Continent.  In  Denmark 
it  seems  to  be  particularly  prevalent 
lamong  women  novelists,  one  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Henningsen.  has  recently 
published  a  very  big  book  called' “Lep¬ 
ers”  which  is  fully  as, repulsive  as  the 
title  indicates. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  prices 
which  A.  Conan  Doyle  exacts  from  the 
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publishers,  aud  Just  at  present  bis 
price  is  quoted  at  $2  a  word  for  every¬ 
thing  that  be  writes.  But  be  did  not  al¬ 
ways  command  such  rates.  One  Lon¬ 
don  publishing  bouse  has  on  its  files 
a  letter  from  him,  in  which  be  offered 
to  enter  into  contract  at  the  specified 
rate  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  word.  His 
proposition,  moreover,  was  rejected. 

The  Longmans  announce  a  limited 
edition  of  “The  Hollow  Land  and  other 
Contributions  to  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Magazine,”  by  William  Morris. 
These  first  writings  In  prose  and  verse 
were  printed  in  1856,  when  Morris 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  are 
now  reprinted  at  the  Chiswick  Press 
with  the  Golden  type  designed  by 
Morris  for  the  Kelmscott  Press. 

Miss  Mary  Gladstone,  now  Mrs. 
Drew,  appears  to  have  been  fortunate 
in  her  correspondents.  The  letters 
written  to  her  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  re¬ 
cently-  published,  have  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  now  it  is  announced 
that  the  letters  written  to  her  by  the 
late  Lord  Acton  will  be  published  with¬ 
in  about  six  months.  The  letters  be¬ 
gan  in  the  seventies  and  are  said  to  be 
full  of  brilliant  criticism,  literary,  his¬ 
torical  and  political. 

English  publishers,  who  had  been 
looking  forward  to  a  brisk  business  this 
autumn,  after  the  somewhat  unsatis¬ 
factory  spring  trade,  are  now  disquiet¬ 
ed  by  apprehensions  that  the  country 
will  be  thrown  into  the  distractions  of 
a  general  political  campaign.  They 
have  an  added  anxiety  in  the  fact  that, 
if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plans  were  to 
be  approved  and  paper  were  to  be 
made  subject  to  a  duty  the  consequent 
rise  in  the  price  would  greatly  em¬ 
barrass  them. 

Among  the  latest  additions  to  the 
pensions  on  the  English  Civil  List  are 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  wife  of  the  histo¬ 


rian,  and  Miss  Rboda  Broughton,  each 
of  5?hom  gets  75£.,  and  Justin  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  who  receives  250£.  The  Athe¬ 
naeum  expresses  surprise  that  the  last 
two  gifts  should  be  necessary,  in  view 
of  successful  books  of  a  popular  char¬ 
acter  by  both  authors.  But  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  work  as  an  historian  might 
well  have  earned  him  the  pension  as 
an  honor,  regardless  of  questions  of 
necessity. 

The  press-clipping  bureaus  have  zeal 
but  not  always  according  to  know¬ 
ledge.  One  of  them  recently  sent  a 
letter  addressed  to  “Mr.  John  Ruskin, 
care  of  Harper  &  Bros.’’  enclosing  a 
clipping  relating  to  the  new  Ruskin 
volume,  “Letters  to  M.  G.  and  H.  G.’’ 
and  saying,  “You  will  wonder  how 
you  could  ever  do  without  our  press 
clippings.’’  This  recalls  the  fact  that 
when  a  new  edition  of  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’  was  issued  some  years  ago, 
the  publishers  received  several  letters 
addressed  to  “Mr.  John  Bunyan’’  one 
of  which  requested  an  autograph. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  that  George  Meredith  as  a  novel¬ 
ist  has  created  by  his  genius  his  own 
public.  To  illustrate  the  process  she 
tells  a  story  of  Ludovlc  Halgvy  and  the 
impressionist  Degas.  The  artist  gave 
to  Halgvy  a  picture  of  a  dancer,  and 
Hal6vy  and  his  wife  fell  to  disputing 
which  was  the  head  and  which  the 
feet  of  the  dancer.  Their  friends  took 
sides  in  the  dispute,  which  was  not 
settled  until  study  of  the  impression¬ 
ist’s  drawing  resulted  in  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Then  every  one  wondered  that 
there  could  have  been  a  dispute  and 
all  were  pleased  with  the  beauty  of 
the  sketch.  By  which  not  altogether 
flattering  parable,  Mrs.  Humphy  Ward' 
conveys  the  idea  that  comprehension 
of  George  Meredith  comes  only  with  a 
mighty  effort,  but  that  when  it  cornea^ 
It  brings  rare  enjoyment. 
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in  MONTHLY  NUMBERS 
This  Journal  ended  its  Jirst  series  of  60  volumes  as  a 
quarterly  in  1845,  and  its  second  series  ot  60  volumes  as 
a  two-monthly  in  1870.  The  third  series  of  monthly 
numbers  ended  in  1895.  A  fourth  series  commenced 
with  Januarj",  189C. 

Subscription  price,  $6.00.  60  cents  a  number.  A 
tew  sets  on  sale  of  the  first,  second  and  third  series. 

Ten  voiuh:es  index  numbers  on  hand  for  the  second 
and  third  series.  An  index  to  volumes  I  to  X  of  the 
fourth  series  was  issued  in  Decern  oer,  1900.  Price,  one 
dollar.  Address 
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NEW  HAVFN,  CONN. 


Maine  Hunting  Season  Open 

Reports  Promising  for  Big  Qame 
Seekers. 

Welcome  again,  October  days!  How  eagerly  your 
approach  has  been  awaited !  The  atmosphere  seems 
to  work  hypnotic  charms.  Already  the  thoughts  and 
cares  of  business  have  been  banished,  and  there  is  but 
one  spot  on  this  earth  for  the  eager  Nimrod.  Hnn. 
dreds  are  alrc.-idy  journeying  to  the  woods  of  Maine- 
hundreds  more  are  sitting  around  the  smoking  camp, 
fires,  telling  tales  of  woodland  encounters,  or  in  some 
cases  weaving  stories  prompted  by  the  sight  of  their 
hanging  qu.arries;  but  the  vast  army  of  invading 
sportsmen  are  just  anticipating,  —  and  what  anticipa¬ 
tions!  They  are  all  impatient  for  their  1903  crack  at 
the  deer  and  moose. 

Just  look  over  this  vast  wilderness  and  picture,  or 
try  to  picture,  the  hundreds  of  haunts  where  the  deer 
and  moose  are  herding,  thoughtless  of  the  impending 
fatality  which  is  marked  for  them. 

The  first  place  is  the  Rangeley  region,  named  from 
the  chain  of  lakes  which  are  located  here,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  hunting  sections  in  all  Maine. 
The  altitude  of  this  region  makes  it  an  especially 
desirable  haunt  for  the  person  seeking  rest;  and  the 
plenitude  of  deer  assures  success,  if  the  hunter  has 
any  degree  of  skill. 

Northeast  of  the  Rangeleys  is  the  Moosehead 
territory,  .around  the  silvery  l.akes  where  the  campers 
and  fishermen  have  been  dallying  all  summer  and 
w.atchiiig  the  four-footed  scamperers,  who,  through 
familiarity,  have  bred,  what  now  proves  a  fatal  con¬ 
tempt.  Do  just  as  you  like  here;  build  your  camp,  go 
to  the  hotel,  or  seek  out  your  last  year’s  re.sort. 

To  the  east  of  Greenville,  which  is  the  point  of 
entry  to  the  Moosehead  territory,  is  Mt.  Katahdin,  and 
around  these  pine  and  spruce'lands  the  big  fellows 
roam.  This  is  a  choice  moose  section,  and  every 
year  hunters  from  as  far  west  as  California  journey  to 
this  famous  rendezvous. 

South  of  Moosehead  going  to  the  west,  toward  the 
Rangeleys,  is  Bingham,  the  central  point  for  depart¬ 
ure  into  the  Dead  River  region,  where  the  deer  and 
moose  find  excellent  feeding  grounds.  This  country 
is  alwai.s  the  meeting  place  for  hunter  and  hnntea. 
Caribou  have  been  seen  here,  or  at  least  in  the  Upper 
Kennebec  region,  which  is  adjoining,  hut,  unlike 
their  brother  moose,  they  are  privileged  to  roam 
unmole.sted,  as  the  protecting  arm  of  the  state  of 
Maine  guards  them  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

Another  region  which  is  still  unknown,  even  to  the 
lumberman  who  has  penetrated  into  the  thickest  of  the 
thickets  in  the  pine  wilderness,  is  the  Washington  County 
region.  This  territory  is  infested  with  deer  and  moose, 
and  something  more  trying,  for  if  the  sportsman  has  the 
nerve  to  tackle  llruin  and  beard  him  in  nis  own  domains, 
then  seek  the  berry  patches  of  Washington  County. 

The  law  this  year  provides  that  all  non-resident  nuntere 
shall,  upon  entering  Maine,  take  out  a  license,  if  their 
quest  is  deer  or  moose.  This  is  done  for  the  protection 
of  the  game,  and  these  licenses  can  be  procured  from  the 
Kish  and  Game  Commissioners  at  Augusta,  Me.,  and  at 
various  other  points. 

Should  time  allow,  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  where  hundreds  every  year  journey,  will 
prove  an  alluring  ground.  Deer  and  moose  are  very 
numerous  there,  and  good  sport  is  positively  assured. 

However,  deer  and  moose  are  not  the  only  quarry  W 
be  found  in  M.-iine, — such  delicacies  as  wild  duck,  ruffed 
grouse,  woodcock,  sandpipes,  teal,  gray  duck,  etc.,  and 
small  game  in  any  quantity. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  which  connects  for  au 
points  in  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  will  send,  upoa 
receipt  of  two  cents  by  the  General  Passenger  Departmeat, 
Boston,  a  delightfully  illustrated  booklet  containing  a 
map  and  full  description  of  the  game  region  of  Mama 
and  how  to  reach  it.  The  title  of  this  book.et  is  "  Fiihiai 
and  Hunting.” 


,Ne«D«Pland  , 

Conservatory 

OF  MUSIC 


Hnntlnston  Are.,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  bo  s  student  here  Is  to  enjoy  privileges  tn  a  musical 
•docstlon  that  are  wit  bln  the  reach  of  no  other  institution 
In  this  country  or  In  Europe. 

Tbe  scope  of  Its  courses  Is  such  that  no  limitations  are 
tel  upon  the  student’s  ambition, 

Enem  department  under  a  matter.  Class  or  private 
Instruction. 

Pianoforte,  Organ,  Orchestral  Instruments  and  Vocal 
Music  Courses  are  supplemented  by  such  other  branches 
a  Composition,  Ilistory  of  Music,  Theory,  Literature, 
Expression,  Interpretation,  Diction,  Piano  and  Organ 
Tnning,Cholr  Training  and  Musical  Journalism.  Tho 
Kormal  Department  trains  for  Intelligent  and  practical 
teaching  In  conformity  with  Conservatory  Methods. 

An  aCBIIatlon  with  the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory 
(Ires  unsurpassed  opportunties  to  pursue  courses  in  Elo¬ 
cution  and  Oratory, 

The  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the 
opportunities  of  ensenilde  practice  andapi>earlng  before 
ludiences,  and  tbe  daily  associations  are  invaluable  ad - 
Tsntages  to  tbe  music  student,  ant',  are  such  that  are 
injoyed  only  in  an  institution  of  the  scope  of  tbe  New 
England  Conservatory— in  the  recognized  music  centre 
of  the  country.  Diplomas  are  granted  to  those  satls- 
(Ktorily  finishing  their  courses,  and  graduates  are 
eagerly  sought  as  teachers  and  musicians. 

A'ipartieulari  and  year  book  uHll  be  tent  on  application. 

GEOBCE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director. 


Low  Rates  West  and  Northwest. 

Via  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway,  every  day  until  November  30, 
1903. 

$33,  Chicago  to  San  Franci.sco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
and  many  other  Pacific  Coast  Points. 
$30,  Chicago  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden,  Grand  Junction  and  many 
other  points  in  Utah,  Colorado  anil 
Wyoming.  Low  rates  to  hundreds  of 
other  points. 

Through  train  service,  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco.  Only  $6  for  a  double 
berth,  tourist  sleeper,  all  the  way. 

To  the  Northwest  via  St.  Paul  or  via 
Omaha.  Write  today  for  folder  W. 
\\\  Hall,  New  England  Passenger 
Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

MUSICIANS 

LIBRARY 


VOLUMES  ISSUED 

BRAHMS  Forty  Songsf 

Edited  by  James  Huneker 

CHOPIN  Forty  Piano  Compositionsf 

Edited  by  James  Huneker 

FRANZ  Fifty  Songs* 

Edited  by  W.  F.  Apthorp 

LISZT  Twenty  Piano  Compositions* 

Edited  by  August  Spanuth 

MASTERSONGS  Fifty  Songsf 

Edited  by  Henry  T.  Finck 


*Prices,  $1.35,  paper  covers;  $3.35,  cloth,  gilt 
fPrices,  $1.50,  paper  covers;  $3.50,  cloth,  gilt 


MUSICIANS  LIBRARY  BOOKLET 
SENT  ON  REQUEST 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

AM.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


30  to  35  Summer  Street,  Boston 


WEBSTER’S 

^^IinternationalM 
'“^ICTIONARp^ 

English  Geography 

Biography  Fiction,  Etc. 

25.000  NEW  WORDS,  Etc. 

New  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

ith  over  35,000  entries  based  on  the  latest  census. 

New  Biographical  Dictionary 

uh  over  20,000  names  of  noted  persons,  birth,  death,  etc. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

New  Plates.  2380  Quarto  Pages. 

Rich  Bindings.  5000  Illustrations. 

Should  be  in  Svery 
Home,  School,  and  Office. 


Also  Webster's  Colleglats  Dictionary  with  noo 

Pages.  1400  lUustratiuus  7xxox3*j  in. 

**  First-c!as3  la  qnalii  y,  Bccontl-closs  la  tl* j.*' 


LET  us  SEND  YOU  FR£,E 
‘*A  Test  In  Pronunciation'* 

which  afiords  a  pleasant  and  instructive  evening’s 
entertainment  for  the  whole  family. 

Illustrated  pamphlet  also  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

..  Publiehers,  Springfield,  Mass.  : 


The 

GLEN 

SPRINGS 


American 

Nauheim 


What  Beautiful  Manatee  Offers 
Women  and  Children 

is  told  them  by  Miss  Eugenia  D. 
Bigham  in  the  Seaboard  Magazine  for 
October.  The  article  is  superbly 
illustrated. 

Manatee  is  the  most  beautiful 
section  of  the  world,  that  portion  which 
Columbus  and  his  followers  missed, 
and  but  recently  discovered  by  the 
Seaboard.  The  climate  is  delightful, 
the  atmosphere  salt  laden  and  perfumed 
by  the  odor  of  thousands  of  blossom¬ 
ing  orange,  lemon,  grape  fruit  trees, 
and  exquisite  flowers.  A  land  of  per¬ 
fect  health  and  plenty,  ideal  living:, 
where  crime,  trouble  and  ill  health  are 
positively  unknown.  Consumption  or 
lung  troubles,  rheumatism  or  throat 
affections  are  quickly’  cured  by  this 
perfect  climate. 

A  country’  where  women,  children 
and  men  are  making  money  rapidly 
and  building  up  bank  accounts. 

This  magazine  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest  ;  Regular  subscription  price 
$1.00.  J.  W.  WHITE,  General  In¬ 
dustrial  Agent,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


A  Health  Resort  of  the  highest  class.  The 
most  complete  and  modern  bathing  establish¬ 
ment  in  America. 

All  Approved  Forms  of  Hydrotherapy,  includ¬ 
ing  Hot  Neptune  Brine  Baths  and  Carbonated 
Neptune  Brine  Baths  (Mr  Schott  treatment')  as 
given  in  the  celebrated  Nauheim  Baths  for 
Gout,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Nervous  system,  and  of  the 
Heart  and  Kidney. 

Also  Electricity  in  every  form.  Massage, 
Swedish  Movements,  Turkish  and  Russian 
Baths. 

Valuable  Mineral  Springs 

Muriated,  Alkaline,  Chalybeate,  lodo-Brom- 
ated  and  Brine. 

Climate  mild,  dry  and  equable. 

Location  overlooks  thirty  miles  of  Seneca 
Lake.  Sixty  acres  of  private  park.  Well- 
kept  and  attractive  Golf  Links.  All  the 
appointments  of  a  first-class  hotel.  Send  for 
illustrated  book. 

WM.  E.  LErriNGWELL 

Proaldont*  Wotlkins,  N.  Y* 


Broadway  and  63d  Street,  New  York  City 

Furnished  in  a  Beautiful  and  Homelike  Manner. 
Within  Ten  Minutes  of  all  the  Principal  Theatrce 
and  Great  Department  Stores. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  upward. 


EXCLUSIVE,  MODERN,  PIREPROOP.-Splendid 
Location.  Very  Accessible.  Perfect  Cuisine.  Effi¬ 
cient  Service.  An  Extensive  LIBRARY. 

Orchestral  Concerts  every  evening. 
a^Take  Boulevard  cars  at  Grand  Central  Depot  and 
reach  Hotel  Empire  in  seven  minutes. 

W.  JOHNSON  QUINN,  Proprietor. 


Hotel  Lenox 


250  Rooms,  125  Baths. 


All  w’ith  Outside  Exposure 
Fireproof.  European  Plan. 
Long  Distance  Telephone 
in  every  room. 

Five  minutes  to  the  heart 
of  the  business,  amusements 
and  shopping  districts. 


Doyrlston  and  Lxeter  Sts. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


